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J. T. FORBES, S- For the State of Maryland. 
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JAMES G. HOLME = - . “- 8. Carolina, 


«WM. M. COLE, Secretary, 
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D. PARKS FACKLER, Actuary. 














THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


READERS who may communicate with any of our advertisers, will please state that they saw the 
aivertisement in the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINI 


NOVEMBER, 1871. 


CONTENTS: 


I. SPIDER’S-WEB PAPERS. IV. Col. Fohn S. Holt, (Author of 
Natchez, Miss. - . - - . . - - - - 
Il. A DREAM OF ELD. Barton Grey, Charleston, S. C. - - - 
ON THE ABUSE OF BOOKS. Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, Baton Rouge, La. 
IV. pen alae IN THE UNITED STATES, II. P.C. €entz. - - : 
Vv, N INCIDENT AT CASTLE THUNDER. Contrisutep. — - - - - 
VI. ioeie KIL GOBBIN, Cuars. XXXVI—XXXIX. Cornhill Magazine. - - 
LA ROCHE PERCEE. From the French of Z. Souvestre. - - - 
THE AMBER NECKLACE. F. Williams, Augusta, Ga. - * 
‘THE RAPE OF A TOMBSTONE. Ms. ¥. P. P., ¥r., Baltimore, Md. 
THOUGHT.IN MUSIC. A, &: Kroeger, St. Louis, Mo. - - - = - 
. THE CITY OF PESTILENCE. Sam’l Selden, Norfolk, Va. -..-. - : 
MICROSCOPY OF THE GRAIN OF WHEAT. Wm. Hand Browne, Baltimore. 


GHOSTS. £. W. N., Beaumont, Texas. - - - - - ° . a4 
A SCENE, NOT ACTED. Edward Spencer, Randallstown, Md. . - - 
THE VOICE OF THE SOUTH.  £d. S. Gregory, Petersburg, Va. - - 
THE SISTER OF CHARITY. Alfred Spencer, Baltimore. - - - a 
A MOTHER’S TRIAL. 3B. Y., Louisville, Ky. -  - tesa , - 
“DIALECT” AND SLANG. Rev. W. W. Lord, D. D., Vicksburg, Miss.’ - 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE PHILIPPINE ARCHIPELAGO. From the French. 


REVIEWS. - - - - - : - - - be a 7 e a * 
Tue River or Lire. Witps’s “Summer Rose,” 


THE GREEN TABLE. - - - - - - - 


MARYLAND BRANCH 
Piedmont & Arlington Life Insurance Co. 


OF RICHMOND, VA: 
POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS. 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 
ASSETS AMPLE AND WELL SECURED. 


9 


Income in 1870, $1,440,954. Assets, January, 1, 1871, $1,606,063. 


ed many « 








It has been in active operation about three years, and.yet its business and income exce : 
Its ratio of expense to income in 1870 was only 18.83 per cent., being fess than half 
ss of same age. Its rate of losses in 1870 was only 83-100 of one per cent., while « 

average 1 over 1 10-100 per cent. to amount at risk. 
d with the requirements of the Insurance Departments of Missouri, Kentuc! 
ted with the Treasurer of Virginia, besides large deposits in otlicr 5 


SOLICITORS WANTED. 
H. C. DESHIELDS, 


Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. GENERAL AGENT FOR 
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* Schedule of Great Atlantic Coast Line 


FROM 


BALTIMORE TO SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


W ABINGTON niicicntinn cement C6 © caccmnnnmmmnnment 09 
© RICHMOND ncssccs Be EE Oe, fe Serre OY me 


(© WELDON... ccossececcescolnae aan 06... ccesseccccccsoncentocsn dt OG ** 
W I LWING TION... .cessedhesscksconsuieianali Wi MI. ccecccence 710PM. 
CH ARLBSTON....<shesues deeisadecaseiacs ONO Wk Miasateattliassal Uitinseceeesscccccsoses8 30 A. BM. 


Arrive SAVANNAH.......0 sacepanenddddes senda delibt ein tubs thaeTetdguadmubextaamaptiguins o>. .-qccoeseesS 00 P. M. 


Or Via BAY IINE. 


Leave [? ALTIMORBuicccipeatuedapnseicqenabsececse icigidsdpssakendinamtniegsieeedegigeteccecc.ceS OF P, M 
PORPSMOU Tk cctodeatselsi nett lentaadekin o-scsoocs Weaspndes s¢ansccdbccn cnounsendsabtpones cocccs 6 00 A. M. 
W ELDON ,.ccdvisneceevececcecs osecescssbembnintamnes severest badissces coccessessngepabapecccecess 30 00 =‘ 

Arrive SAV A NMA jc crsts, senabiieedeabtecas+edasnesentobecpediepdsedasssceccce coctcoiodipgnansenteeccee © 00 P. M. 





Orange, Alexandria and Manassas Railway. 


Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 
Joun S, Barsour, President; H. W. Vanpecrirt, General Superintc: 
and J, M. Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va. 














LEAVE (July Ist, 1871.) ARRIVE, MANASSAS BRANCH. 
Pass. | Mis STATIONS. Mis.|| Pass. (Sundays excepted.) 








~ nn are P. M. 9° Pass. ||Mls. STATIONS. Mis. Pass 
ei) 5S 0’..-.. Washington.....| 178! 615 i} 

7 «eee-Mlexandria 1.....| 171 5 25 A. M. | LEAVE ARRIVE 
Springfield........) 168 5 05 655 j... WASHINGTON 6... 146 
85 94) odcee ctak Pe cbse ee 154 | 4 33 8 WO) | | coe -coccAAICXANCPif... ccs ) 
us 3 Manassas 2......| 144 417% 930)| 0 | - 





























DEB | 45bences enov CRUBCE....-0 oe] 188). $38 at -- Becet Run 
10 Ot 47 .. Warrenton Junction 3..| 131 3 26 24 le 

~ Ti ~~ ar.... Waerenton....lv.|~ 230 P. mM. || 38 BROED ccncease { 

90 93) 54l ncueasas Bealeton........ {24 304 AS * -Zront Regs ( 
1032, 58, ....Kappahannock..... 120 254 pe ~ ge pa Ber eee { 
1104; 69... Cuipeper....... 109 2 22 4 -W i. COE +o sece 
1138! 8! --. -Rapidan......... 97 132 " = ic 

5 7) «cosaennis BRune' ssece 9 5 ¢ eee Limberville.sseee 
12 55 Mi" .. "ex ee = 2 = 340 112 Harrisonburg. ) 
SH! 110) ove ces Keswick... «.. 68; 1155 P. M. ARRIVE Ls 4 





205 117... Charlottesville....| 61) 1130 ——— 








wy 1 oe ceceCOVEBVINGC...0000-| 45 ly 33 a : 

337 Lovingston.... ..| 30 952 g 1 Conn “poe dy hn nd : 2 slexa 
412 155... ...New Glasgow..... ; 2 917 2 With M agg oe ' f War 
428 O) cocccesccMiteus -e:sel 2m 9 02 Branch. 4 W ran) & t 
50 lis ..... Lynchburg 5. ...| 0 9 00 Vr " 1 Ter fv V 

A LEAVE A.M. Sirasburg Div ,B.&O.R 1 
st Daily ‘I i 2Qud Daily Tr I Ww Pp. 

= I P.M 
Y nehbur ‘ ( ( 
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tICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAY 
F ] } ay.—PETER V. D i E. T. D. Mrzns, (i 
J. b. ( GU Vick Acent, I ) \ 
Fr —T. HW. Wx» Pres l M. W. YARINGT i Tre 
3 
i —C. F. Cor.’ er, Pres.; and R. B. Peeram, Gen. Supt., Peters i 
- (Oct. 16, 1870.) { 8 
ace, Exp. | Exp.'| Mis. STATIONS. Mis. Exp. | Exp.! Ace 
P.M.) A M. LEAVE ARRIVE P.M AM. P 
700;> 715 0 - WASHINGTON Biicdi- csccnsee ce. 216; 7 30 
A. M. (Stommbon) 
11 14 11°95 55 ere ee OO rr eee 141 400 1. 
12 00 11 42 69 .wgeee cbaad -FREDERICKSBURG 2. .. .... .... 147; 319 1 
#20 110: 12 36 Di cove cveecsiaseccecacec’ p 0A 1) 2 Ro re 126 228) lk 4 ot 
666: 142, 100) 10Bt.saiec. ccees “aes TE ee 115)] 203) wee 61 
743 227) 1 36 br Peres ee NAMETESEMID ive nt< osa 0. csceinicne 103; 1 34 Hf) 

50, 330; 2 W on AR | 12 45 } i 
we | 345 285) 2ny p-evnvenns sages RICHMOND 3 Fides ¢ athe | $6) 9351: 20 pm 
426) 3 0% 141)..... we seseccedccee -HALFWAY......-. 75 | 12 04 i 

446), 3 21 165 6 4.cv eg deus WALTHALL JUNC ; WO} 1149) % : ae 
A 505) 3 35 xo 4B »,'| 11 85] % 
615 640] 415] ISB ty f conse coseese PETERSBURG 4........... { o4| 12 er : 
» 640; 515} 1%4.... . STONY CREEE....... veep eethabae 42) 855) & th Site 
7 IG) 5 40 CED, ... cuss secuten ouaee ARRATT'S.. cote exe | 88) $25) € U5) 4 
8 00; 6 20) - 202 oh ISS RORD 38 NCTION 5.0... ... eee} 14); 745) 4 30 2 
9 30) TF 15) 216 22. ceeceeee coe ceee WELDON 6..6.006 cece veer cerel 0; 650) 230 11 
A.M.| P.M ‘ARRIVE, "LEAVE. | A. M P.M. P.M. 
CONNECTIONS. 
“onnects with Washington Branch of B. & O. R. R, and connections to aut points N., E., & “i 
th Alexandria & Washington, and Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railways. 
/ With Stages to Charlotteville, Su'phur Springs, etc. 
With ¢ Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond. Danvilie & Piedmont Railways. 
1M South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
m ot Gaston Branch. 
Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke Railways. 
aac EVs Ses” | 
ETERSBURG AND WELDON RAIL ROA! 
P v v i vi LY ), 
lfon. C. F, Coturer, President; R. B. Pe@rnam, Gen’l Superintendent; Jas, C. Sprigg, Chiet 
| Assistant Superintendent. 
GOING SOUTH. \j GOING NOKT 
OF ine m STATIONS. eT te 
o = g 5 | & = 
. c % 3 | 6 = 
< a A be e 
5 & 
= | & 
as el De “AM Pm. | aus | a.m M. 
Ss ) 00 nf ) 30° GB 0 LEAVE Petersburg. ARRIVE 8 10 | 11 40 400) % 00 
430 10 20 6 55 ARRIVE Keams’, sal 720/110 40 330 630 
Ow i1 40) 7 40 . Stony Creek, “ 6 30 9 30 305 6 00 
‘ 10 12 00 ® 50 “ 24 M Tarnout, “ 6 10 9 to p 550 
= Oo 5B RY > 5i) 10 00 os Jarratt’s, se 440 8 30 2 o 20 
74 ( ) 1109 o Be fieic * 3 20 7 2 2 10 4 45 
r { 2 Ha) te June tion, + 3 00 7 00 2 ow 445 
10 »| 1155 “ P. Hill, ? o ? vs 
Rv inda, } 2 25 6 J . 410 
2 49 12 35) 7 tr ey” ‘= ’ “ 135 rm 45 120 3 45 
rom § or -ummit, § 
4 ) is vM ’ I AVE 
r.y or& tn \ os 7 5 00 119 3 
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WILMINGTON & oe RAILWAY. 












R. 7. Berwcers, President; S. L. Fremont, Gen'l Supt. ; and A, Pe Gen. Freight and Ticket 
\  - © 
Exp. | M Mi sTA TIONS, Mis. Mail.! Exp 
’ Ay ARRIVE Pp. M A.M 
oo Diadesé 6 bans. ches eeeveneesces 42 300, 6 30 
errr rer 9080+ eee .coccgec 1541 237) 603 
-Enfield. ec ececcocosecese sees cee 143; 203, 5 22 
i cccescce cosweonces ‘Rocky Mount 2......... cc. cscsescrsescee 12%5,| 107) 43% 
| ces 660s ene NIeEnOS ie: die: chaneeds once anno a 108 | 1215) 3 49 
iS). s<Geldabere’ 8...........00..c..0000- ee 84/1105) 2 40 
92). -.-Mount Olive. or" 70,| 1014. 15% 
114. ....Magnolia..... paakeete 06 eo ne 48| 907) 1247 
I3B! cee cce ces ws 00s sce A PEPER cawavahs dacpescccces ce 29,| 7 47) 11 36 
158) 052. cc cohdpes cee nbebete OOO TIAGEG.6 0. crece itcdcogeseses coe 9} 638) 10 21 
1GB) .00- cocccessuts e860 Wilmington 4..... penseGaks bes mabe coco 0; 600, 9 30 
ARRIVE, LEAVE. \A. M.! P.M 
( ects with Raleigh & Gasto: , ‘ eaboard & Roanoke, and Petersburg Railways. Also wit 
s on Roanoke River. 
( ects with Tarboro’ Branch. 
{ ects with North Carolina and Atlantic & North Carolina Railways. 
( nects with Wilmington, Columbia @& Augusta Railway. Also with Steamers sailing from 


‘ ron, 
Rarbero’ Braneh.—Trains run between Rocky Mount and Tarboro’, connecting with main line 





Re OD ea 


ilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railway. 
(LATE WILMINGTON & MANCHESTER RAILWAY.) 


R. Reipexa, President ; Joan C. Winper, General Superintendent; Wm. A. Waker, Secretary 
| Treasurer ; and J. R. Latta, General ti. oe Ticket Agent, a N.C. 


————— — ———————— eae — 

































Expr'ss|| Miles. | STATIONS. Miles. || Exp'** Accom. 
A. MAP eS ~ ARRIVE| P.M. A. M 
5 00 WILMINGTON 1 171 9 3) 6 12 
554) —«_— BT ccoccecs ener cece conty BRINKLEY’S.. 154 S 41 ho 
% 34 -WHITEVILLE.. 127 55 3 50 
8 38 UFAIR BLUFF 2... 108 5 54 2 44 
9 51 +se- MARION.......-. 85 14 1 26 
li 13 cosecedeced FLORENCE 3 64 3 30 12 12 
12 19 LYNCHB 1:3 211 v4 
1 20 SUMPTERVILLE. 25 117 a 
2 00 et pe 14 12 38 h 25 
2 16 TEREE. vee. o<tee 9 12 22 145 
3 00 RINGSVILLE 4.. : ie 0 11 40 3 AS 
P. M.| LEAVE A.M. | P.M. 
Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Railway. 2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conway! 
Connects with Cheraw and Darlington aud Northeastern Railways. 
{ Coane ects with Camden Branch of South Carolina Railway. 
ST or 
a | a 
C HATHAM RAILROAD. 
Dr, W. J. Hawxtns, President; A, B. ANDREWS, Superintendent. 
. _-!/ Trains North Arr. at R-leizh, 
STATIONS. = 
Ar = Arrive. Leave. 
00-4. u.'| | *[penbecbencncseeee NEE, BOO, Boscicsecscesssesen, 830 2.45 P.M. 
6.4..7.40 * 8] Gi lcaceccsccucenerentatela<oeU e cove mes + 622 3.00 ** 3.05 P.M 
g g 14. 6 seceerevees secidides pet: <énonensensevedescesence 1216 2.25 ** |2.30 
110 % 'g15 ° 2G’ TFi| ccnnsenbecenseueans "MERRY OARS... cxcsseterssvecce «|; 4) 61.90 * 11.95 
yy CS 30 4 eevcccccvcccces ooo AY WOOD, No. 2....20ccccee-cocse 1.0 
tewith Ki ch & Gaston R. R. and North C rolina R _R. 
nesb on Western RR. (16 miles distan h 
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RALEIGH AND siege ate RAILROAD. 



































‘ i it W \ VAS ‘ 
ket 
TRAINS NORTH. , TRAINS SOUTH. 
kotcl = ML TRAIN, = MAIL TRIN emg 
ERENT TRAN ae — ee - As *  PREIGHT TRAIN, 
ft E: STATIONS 2 
M Bis ¥ : 
hou E - 
6 0% - iw ~ a =< J ~ 
4: = uM. P.M. || a.m. | aM. ‘ a) oe 
3 49 6 00 8 40 .-- RALEIGH, ee 
2 40 6 6 37 9 01 Lo 6 ee --- MILL B pcre % 
1 Bt 6 59 6 59 4 15 9 15 10) Sleccess .. .HUNTSVILLE... i 11 713 
2 47 729: TS3%) O82! @ 8 '2Bl Blo... cu sen dee WAKE... ... 626) 639 
1 36 S 3s 8 40; 1014 1017 27 12)..... .--FRANKLINTON.,. 5s § 2s 
» 21 1 30 9 32/10 48110 48 36! 9] ......... KITTRELL’'S .. 40 1 32 
9 30 16; 1019\1116)1118' 44) 8 .. HENDERSON... 53 | 30 1 50 34 
M 20, 1122) 1153) 11 53/5410 -»- SUNCTION........... 3 43/12 64112 54 2 44 » tt 
P.M P. M. | 
3S} 1140; 1203) 1208 67; 3|........ -RIDGEWAY....... coor & sal 12 48; 12 43 2 2% 2 2% 
A. M A. M. | 
8 12 10:1220\12925 62 5 «+. .WARRENTON.,......... 4 35 22 126 95 155 15 
| | | 4 
32 12 34 12 39 BB DD GE ilccecccccs ‘esi MACON. ....cceces ee-|| 5 81 "ie 08 12 03 * 1 32 
ou 1 06; 1 O02) 12 56) 1256 71) 5)....... -BROWN’S T. O......4.- 5 26) 1150! 1150 12 59 1 02 
| A. M. .-™M 
t 1 36 113 £18 Wi Gl cccsicveve LEPTLBTOMN 00 s0c'e eens 6 21); 11 3 1132, 12216 121% 
aed 215 1 34 1&4 82 6).. one: TEE pescncnkese 3 15 Me i 11 11 Ba 11 oY 
M. ». . 
10 1 44 147 8 3 » GASTON, No. 2......... 12 12 “i0 57: 1100 1100 11:05 
| A.M. P. M. 
1 » 30 97.12! ...c0ceee WELDON, seeeces 1 | 10 15 9 45 
>-liravy Fievures denote Meeting and Passing Pointe. 
». 1 connects with North Carolina KR. R. & Chatham R. R. No. 2connects with Petersburg Railroad 
uy nnects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Rai:roads. 
m - —_——— = —————— — = 
town Nici? Traw | Up Nreut Train. ic STATIONS, a | Ur Day TRaIN. || Dow Down Dar Train. 
12 Arrive. | Depart. Arrive. Depart. | | Arrive, | Depart Arrive. Dep: 
, . 1 | $20 p.m.}. .Augusta.. ..1 | 8 00a, m.|| 5 40 p.m.} 
4 ‘ 7 00 8 58 | et .Belair.....| 8 35 | 8 40 5 06 i 
+ ‘ 9 16 . }....Morrest..--} 9 00 9 00 || 4 46 
a 9 26 --»-Berzelia....| 9 10 ;} 911 4 35 | 
“ ‘ 9 42 |....Sawduat....| 93 193 4 20 
= 9 52 .. ..Dearing.. .| 9 44 19 45 4 09 
rs 10 10 . 34 Mile Post... /10 05 110 05 3 49 } 
; - 10 20 Thomeson..../10 15 110 16 3 38 
5 ) 46 ..43 Mile Post. [20 42 10 42 3 15 
: j i 105 |....Camak.. --2)10 58 11 00 2 58 
-. ! 1 118 Jes "°50 Mile Post. 114 12 }11 17 2 41 
’ } 1 ot .. -- Barnett. 3 11.47 111 50 {| 2 09 
’ ta. m |\Crawfdv’le p.m./12 10 12 11 1} 148 
4 | |- -Union Point 4. |12 46 12 55 12 53 
1 } Greensboro’..| 1 15 1116 12 3 
! t .Oconee...-.| 1 31 | 1 36 i\12 13 p.m 
rs mr ? ‘Buckhead. . | 1 59 1159 141 51 
! | 2 Fe = ed 2 22 | 2 23 }\11 25 
l 4. ™ , sa -Rutledge.... -| 2 53 2 58 10 50 10 £5 
H } » 13 “Social Circle.. | 318 3 33 10 29 10 30 
) ’ | 33 : eeeeAlcOvy....| 3 48 3 48 10 11 J 
i (i 107 ++. Covingtou, vA 4 04 405 9 50 4 51 
10 152 . --Conyers....| 4 40 4 46 911 9 15 
i114 51 » 16 fees Lithonia. «e-| 506 5 07 8 45 8 46 
! ) 5 ) Stone Mountain] 5 37 5 38 8 (2 $20 
’ Ww -+e-SWwitch.....| 5 58 5 58 7 46 7 46 
se 6 12 . «- Decatur....| 6 09 6 10 7 33 7 34 
Op. m. 6 4a.) ore anta.....5 6 85 p, m.! Leaves; 7 10a. m 
‘ ; Conne Ww Ss Ca ( yA unb Augusta. and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 
Macon & Ancusta Railway With Washbir nu Branch. “, With Athens Branch. 5 Wi th Macon and Western and 
Train leaves Camak for Warrenton. Mayfield, Milledgeville. and 
M r place at 7.40 P. " Leave Macon at §.! i. m., Milledyeville at 
m..and Aucus .45 p.m. 
i ives boccen: tor Taeee wn, Fickiin. aud Washington at 2.15 p. m 
it i i nete at4.10 p.m. Returning. leaves Washington at 10.00 a m.. arr. at Barnett 11.30 a m, 
Athens * tere h.—Traia leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey's, Antioch, Le + ngton, and 
Athens. at 1.15 p. m., arr. at Athet oo p.m % nil s Athens at 15 § rr. at Union Poiut 
2.50 p.m Ss. kh OHNSTON, Supt. 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILWAY. 


ALEX. Isaacs, President ; 


CS. Gaps SDEN, Engineer and Superintendent; S. W. Fis 


am Secretary and 

























































































































‘reasurer ; and Ss. 0 . Boyu-Ton, General Ticket Agent, Charieston, 8. 
Gone Sovuta. “STATIONS, _ ~ Gomne Norra. 
Express. |{Miles. Miles| Express. 
8 30a, m*|| Leave sone a oP MOTT OREOR Bocce cecccccccccess ---- Arrive} 104 || 5 30 p,m, H 
9 18 | Coeeeserces.coeceree soccces PET nace cden, oe ta0i<eos soemnane 95 || 4 37 
10 00 || 19 coscoecocces $ evcccccscccscccso NEW ROB ..ccceecoscces cevese cvcocece 85 || 3 55 
10 36 30 rece ccccccosecce sanet ans ce 0 ésseene on00bese-on 74 || 319 
11 28 44 coccce ove S000 cocccccce WW MMUEEISEEEEN SS<cccce 20 cc ccescoccce 60 || 2 29 ol 
12 02 53 wre cocecces cose cccrecsccce WOMREBEO Bocc- ccccccce cocccccces abe. cone 51 || 1 56 te 
12 36 | 61 occccccescecccces cesses oes COOBAWHALCHIC....6 « crecceccee eoe- cece ce 43 || 1 23 U 
2 10 89 seer ceveseeseteee: secee. eee SAVaNNSN | eanpnangectanaegeeats: 15 | 12 00 vi 
3 00p.m |) 1104 AIrive..++cessese-e-sss-.. SaVannah 4.. i eahinen .. Leave 0 | 11 15a. m 
1 Connects with South Carolina orth Eastern (S. C.) Railways. 2 Stages for Walterboro’. 8 Stages for 
Beaufort. 4 With Atlantic & Galfews eae ral (Ga) bk ays. . ! . —* 
= A 
SOUTH W; Ww ILWAY. S 
Leave, eur mci. Arrive. » 
SS : 
"oe 
Mail | Mail | Mies! oF at a! Mail 
i - —— — — M 
| : 
a. m./a Mm. hea ARRIVE. |/p. m./ 
5 25| 8 00 a Vassetesesernie sees cree eeenes Ps w Pia 15 
60} 840) 12 7 balsas eedes-Lesseescuasgne || 409; 20 41! ” 
1 a 942) 28 ussesecess Poet Wabtey.-. 2... es | 3 aa 8 50) ec 
— | ———_ ," ” — | nu 
q 27) BiG sc does seccedccces voce te sed 9 28 rs) T 
8 13 844 | Sa 
9 21 740 .o5 
os 649 28 D 
11 00 100) 5 45 |= 
| is “ r |p. m.| J 
10 07 92) B 
10 54 senses ae. ere oer cccees. 1 30) { 
12 19 Eee erensesees recs cserccseeesAMe 12 09) 
1 01 pamaescs -e+eeeeee Smnii 11 23) | 
1 21 11 22! Ps 
2 45 + 11 10 00 £<, 
p. m id ; VS, a. m. <a 
121 TORVO occ ses: soos secs, age ener sot srveecees os MITiVE. 11 28| 
212 See teen eneaes we eneesentes ees DAWSON seeesee: eoseceene seseseseee 19 34) 
3 28 1 oebe tee See eeewreeee weeere Feet SHH CREO EeE ease arenes ees y 21) } 
4 04 wees bere eee ee + @reee SEPT ERE ES © HOE tees ees. eee oe s 40! | 
4658 SOOO tes CEU e eee eee eS eeeee SCORES eee sees cces cesses «. || 7 45 
p. m Roig LEAVE. |'a. m. | P. 
oe. 2 With Mobile & Girard, and Ope- ; 


1 connects 
lika & By 


ro 
Cuthbert and 


da Rail ae 8. 


SiSieea 


Pp. m. Leaves Fort Gaines for 


atl.45a m. 
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NEW & VALUABLE TEXT BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, 


Have just issued the following, to which the attention of School Boards and Teachers is invited. 





1, Cornell’s Physical Geography. 


The most recent discoveries connected with this subject are embodied. The researches of Humboldt, Dove, and 
others not less distinguished, have been turned to account. Numerous handsome and useful illustrations, and nine- 
teen pages of elegant and accurate Maps, delineate and elucidate every important branch of the subjec t. 

The physical features of our own country have received speci latiention, and a Magnificent Physical Map of the 
United States shows ae productions of the different sections, and the values of the precious metals produced in the 
various States, etc., 

The completion ‘o this work enables us to offer a complete series of Geographies in three books, viz: 


Cornell’s Primary, 90 cts. Cornell's Intermediate, $1.50, “  . Cornell's Physical, $1.60. 


2. Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy, 


Accompanied with numerous Tiustrations the Northern and Seuthern Hemispheres. 
By J. Norman Lockyer, Fellow of tle Sake a “Nature,” etc. Wmo. 312 pages. $1.75. 


Quackenbos’s Iilustrated School History of the United States. 
Richly illustrated with engravings, maps, views of battle grounds, ete. 12mo. (582 pages. $1.76. 
Quackenbos’s Elementary History of the United States. 
Made easy and interesting for beginners. Splendidly illustrated. 16mo, 230 pages. 75 cents. 
uackenbos's Illustrated History of the United States Sarr peenivad ‘bo nias in asystematic text-book 


Qu 
on the subject. 






‘The Elementary History will be found to be pte beginners. It presents the history of our 
country so clearly and attractively that it may be ah Sow or <r ate tone | Me, gree tp A prrsricuons atyie, a nat- 
ural arrangement, and short cope ven e nd the chief characteristics of the work. 
Truthful anecdotes and striking pic torial hout. 


The First pig’ of otany. 
Designed to cultivate the observing powers of children, ‘By Eliza A. Youmans. $1.25. 


A Treatise on Leveling, Typography, and 


By W. M. Gillespie, LL.D., Civil Engineer. Edited by Cady Staley, A M,, Cc. te Professor weevil ubtbecring in 


Union College. One Worare. Price, 
Cornell's Outline Maps. = 8 = = ——‘CS 
Senet. ES ae 
sev. peaitiosi 6 Ee ee eee asa 
Quackenbos’s Grammars, Composition and Rhetoric. 
The Rhetoric is used im 127 out of the 148 Academies teaching that branch in the State of New York. 


- Quackentos's Histories. 
Rrought down to the present Adee sri ete bxnsny in {Mustrated with Maps and En- 


gravings, and free from political and 
Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy. 
Js} revised, and brought up to date. THE Book on Physical Science. 
Youman’s Chemistry. © oe 
Up to date. Not encumbered by technicalities, yet scientific. 
Huxley and Youman’s Physiology. 
“By far the best work I have seen.”—Dr. Austin Flint, Jr. 


Harkness’s Latin and Greek Series. : 
Used in nearly all our leading Classical Institutions. 


Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 
All leading Colleges use it. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Hebrew and Syriac Grammars, 
(See Catalogue.) Readers, Phrase-Books and Dictionaries. 


. 








Teachers and School-officers are respectfully invited to address us on matters connected with the introduction 
and use of our publications. Immediate attention wil! be given to any letters or Orders with which we are favored, 
and the most satisiactory terms will be made for introduction. A Descriptive Catalogue, embracing all our reliable 
and popular Text-books, with prices, wi!l be mailed, postage prepaid, on application. Lists of Schools. of Teachers 
and *chool-ott-ers, Circulars, ete , are requested in return. Persons ordering are requested to be particular and 
give their post oftice address in tuli 

Those visiting New York are cordially invited to call and examine our extensive assortment of Text-books. 

8&7” Specimen copies of any of the above works will be mailed to Teachers and School-officers, for examination 
with a view to introduction, at reduced rates, 
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THE CELEBRATED 





BLACK ALPACAS 


This brand of Alpaca is acknowledged the lead- 
ing fashion author) to be the pod Hy Alpaca 
now sold in the United States. 

They are greatly improved in Imstre and shade 
of biack for Autdmn and Winter wear. Being 
finished alike on beth sides and made of the 
very finest material. they far surpass all other 
Black Alpacas sold in this country. 


‘hese splendid Goods are sold most 
of the Leading Ketail Dry Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and towns 


throughout the Seath, 

4e- Purchasers will know these 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Buffalo, precisely 
like the above. . 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., _ 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 
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THE 


BEAVER BRAND 





SILK FINISHED 


Black Pure Mohairs. 


PN pom GOODS are finished alike on both sides 
mt Tustre-and for theirsilky mepeerencs e 
Betitiame I d pure shade of fast Black 


——— very finest material, thev 
tite United vely excel ait other Mohairs ever sold in 
‘Geods are sold by most 
oftne” _ Retail Dry Goods Mer- 
ane at al co na cities and towns 


fs will know these Goods, 
as a ticket isnt attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
like the above. : 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE « Co., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 








ESTB. 1809. 


ENOCH 
MOR ee 
SON 


Cleans windows, scours 
general house cleaning. 


s’ 
‘and table ware, remo 
sale by all good Grocery and 





SAPOLIO 


For General Household Purposes, 


BEPTER & CHEAPER than SOAP. 


and rust.and is the very best thing ever used for 
Stores. Wholesale, 211 Washington st., N. Y. 





“DOMESTIC” 


eaeseen-==", 


The whole world 
challenged 
produce a Fam- 
ily Sewing Ma- 
chine that will 
sew as light and 
as heavy; light 
running and eas- 
ily operate 
The vest Ma- 
chine for use, the 
easiest to sell, 
the most durable 
—will last a life- 
time. Lock stitch 
noiseless, attach- 
ments unequall- 
ed. A good business may be established in any 
city or town in the U. 8 This machine has 
established its superiority in every instance 
where it has come in competion with any ma- 
chine in the market. Men with capital are find- 
ing it to their advantage to make the sale of this 
machine theirexclusive business. Agents wanted 
in unoccupied territory. Machines guaranteed as 
represented. 

Address * Domestic “Sewing Machine Co.. 
96 Chambers St., New York, or Toledo, O. 























THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


with the Green Tea Flavor. Wat 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
everywhere. And for sale Whole 
Bale only by the Great ATLANTIC 

AND Paciric Tra Co., 8 Church 
Street, New York. P.O. Box 5506. 


Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 








A new edition of the Patent Laws, with official rules 


for procee dins before the Patent office, ete., including 

Census for 1 Ti shows the popt s 

counties of all the States and Ter and 

tion of cities of over 10,000 inhabitants. Important to 

every patentee who has rights to sell. It enables him 

to calculate the value of territory, by the population. 
Price, bound, 2 ! Mailed on receipt of | e 
Address 


MUNN & CO., 
shers SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, \. 
New York City. 
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SPIDER’S-WEB PAPERS.* .. ) - 
aN. 


HE last insects we caught were prodigious, and our web 

seemed to be in great danger. You, perhaps, feared that it 
could not bear such a ‘strain ; but there is a good deal of sleight in 
handling heavy and cumbrous objects. A stock-breeder’s Thesaurus 
and gardener’s Manual ought not to be beyond the capacity of an 
ordinary intellect, even if it indulge in flights of fancy. 

I mean no disrespect to Mr. Darwin when I speak of his books in 
this way. I thereby testify that his time and labor have not been 
wholly lost. He is not the first man who has intended to make one 
thing and has found that he has made an entirely different thing. 
Indeed, I believe that gunpowder was the result of an endeavor to 
make the philosopher’s stone ; and I know that amumber of other 
great discoveries have been thus undesignedly made, though it is not 
worth the trouble to make a list of them just now. A spoon that is 
spoiled, though it spoil the horn as a horn, yet is not necessarily 
wholly lost; for horn-chips and splinters may be put to many uses. 
If Mr. Darwin and his co-laborers will turn their attention to the 
practical, legitimate results of the laws upon which they have founded 
their theory of man’s origin and development, they should easily 





* Entered aceording to Act of Congress in the year 1871 by John Saunders Holt in the office of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington. 
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succeed in giving us turkeys all breast, and dog-defying sheep, while 
they may also produce mangosteen pears, pine-apple potatoes, and 
camellia-japonica violets. Why not? At any rate they can try, and 
some good is likely to result. And if they will only add to their 
books of philosophy clear, practical directions for the various pro- 
cesses employed and to be employed, they will have the whole army 
of stock-breeders and gardeners as assistants. 

But let us shake away the fragments left after our last anatomical 
lesson, and entrap, if we can, a new subject. 

Here comes one which I recognise by its short and wayward flight 
to be a Merchant; amd as Mr. Buckland showed us that there are 
wonders in a horse- -pond, so you will find, when we catch him, that 
there are amazing things about €ven so common.an organism as our 
subject. Here he is, brought up short in this corner. ~Now I have 
him, and you see that he seems nerveless ; a pious Mohammedan 
could not be more resigned to fate. Or perhaps he holds still that 
I may relax my grasp so as to permit him to ease himself away (an 
idiomatic expression which means a good deal in this connection) 
and renew his flight. But I know the genus. 

I shall in this lecture only anatomise his soul ; in other words — to 
leave our figurative speech —I wish to speak of the ethics of trade ; 
and those who think it a dull subject may find themselves mistaken, 
though I shall quote neither prose nor verse, ancient or modern, to 
entertain readers who think that a good memory is a sure sign of a 
good intellect. A silk-worm which reproduces pieces of mulberry 
leaf has a poor digestion, and is useless as a silk-worm. 

In spite of Ishmael and Esau, I.am forced to think that the trading 
spirit is hereditary ; but that is not the question. Let me analyse, if T 
can, the spirit of trade itself ; which is: to acquire for as little as pos- 
si ible, and to dispose of for as much as possible. The reason | use 
the words acquire and dispose of instead of the words buy and sell, 
is, that merchants who buy and sell are not the only persons who 
have the trading spirit. It has been common to all ever since they 
had the curse of labor to avoid ; that is to say, ever since each has 
depended upon the labor of others. Wewill not reduce it to its first 
principle, selfishness, for then our subject would be too vast and the 
point of heredity would be too plain. 

Trade, being the science of changing minus into p/us, has a great 
many axioms and corollaries which are technical ; that is, w hich are 
just and proper only to that science. Applied.in the same way outside 
of trade, some of them would land the person in the lunatic asylum 
or the penitentiary. 

These technicalities are generally truisms which have double 
meanings. ' The stress in trade is laid upon the double meaning, and 
he is the best trader who best understands the accent and intonation 
of the shibboleth. For instance; there can be nothing truer and 
fairer than that a thing is worth just what it will bring. If I sella 
pound of meat for ten cents and a pound of flour for five cents, they 
pay me perhaps a fair profit, and are worth just what they bring — 
the accent upon worth. So also, if a starving man come who can 
get no food elsewhere, and I make him pay ten dollars for the one 
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and five dollars for the other, they are worth just what they dring. 
But in this case the emphasis is upon bring, and it makes the axiom 
technical and the trader successful. 

The articles were worth in the latter case just exactly what they 
were worth in the former ; but the man’s life was worth more in his 
own estimation, and he had to choose between parting with his money 
and parting with his life. 

It may be said that this is an extreme case, that I might as well 
use a highway robbery in illustration. But this is a great mistake ; 
there is nothing which trade more abhors than violence. My illus- 
tration contains the very root of the matter—the unfair meaning 
placed upon the word worth. A banker or capitalist finds men 
suddenly forced to have money or to lose their credit, or part with 
their property at a great sacrifice ; and he lends to them at three or 
five per cent. per month with good security, and says that the cash is 
worth that much to the borrower. Analyse the case and you find 
precisely the same element of unfairness. It is your money or 
your credit or property! But there is no vulgar and demoralising 
violence used ; the man is left free to take it or to leave it. The 
chances are that he would not be in that strait if he had not been 
himself trying to make some such tremendous percentage. ‘ 

The money is not worth that much in any fair sense. If in any 
case it give so great a profit as to be worth that much, the lending 
resolves itself into simply a sharing by the capitalist to that extent 
in what he and the borrower should call “a plant,” for I do not think 
that there is any strictly fair commercial transaction in which there 
is so great a profit. . You will unflerstand my’meaning better, and 
will regard what I say more charitably, # you will read on a littie 
further. 

Money, it appears to me, is worth only that fair average percentage 
which economical and industrious farmers are able to make from the 
soil upon the capital they have invested in the soil and in their neces- 
sary implements, buildings, stock, etc., etc. This is the only standard 
I can imagine. The cultivation of and the various yields of the soil 
are the primary source of the wealth of the world, and the profits of 
the soil should naturally be the standard by which the profits of 
other capital should be calculated. Laws which correctly estimate 
the amount of this average profit, and strictly confine the profits of 
money to that standard, ate therefore wise and just laws—if any 
laws are proper upon such a subject. It is argued that money is as 
much property and as much entitled to profit as dry-goods and all 
other articles of commerce. This is perfectly true ; and the laws are 
short of their duty when they distinguish against money. If it were 
possible, they should also regulate all commercial profits ; and while 
they do not, money-lenders have an excuse to throw themselves upon 
the law of their nature, and say.: My money also is worth what it 
will bring. 7 

We have, however, nothing to, do with usury laws ; we are looking 
only at fairness and morals. The average profit of the soil is the 
standard by which the worth of any capital should be judged. The 
proof of it is that the cultivators of the soil, who in nine countries 
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out of ten constitute, as they do in America, the bulk of the popula 
tion, have eventually to bear the burden of all that is unfairly required 
beyond it ; as we shail presently see more fully. 

We were speaking just now about usury. Why is it that in all 
times and in all countries, usurers have been regarded with contempt 
and hatred? Is it because men are glad to borrow but do not like 
to pay back? Is it because promptness and exactitude in repayment 
are inexorably demanded? Not at all. Men naturally like to pay 
back, and if possible to pay promptly and exactly ; just because they 
naturally dislike to be under obligations, or to have the slightest im- 
putation upon their honésty and credit. Though his profession is 
despised, a money-lender who is known to put out his money at a, 
reasonable rate of interest, however prompt and exact he may be, 
loses no respect individually, unless by his promptness and exacti- 
tude he should violate the sentiments of humanity. The hatred and 
contempt for usurers then does not arise from the forgetfulness or in- 
gratitude of the borrowers, but from that deep-seated, almost intuitive 
knowledge by mankind, high and low, reflecting and unreflecting, 
borrowers and the too-poor-to-borrow, that though they may be acting 
lawfully they are not acting fairly ; that they are getting from their 
capital, because it is of a certain conventional sort, much more than 
others can get from ‘theirs which is of intrinsic value ; that they are, 
in fact, to some degree monopolists ; and that while those with whom 
they deal, and all the remainder of the — are growing poorer, 
they are growing richer. 

But I am getting decidedly too profound. “It is really a ‘personal 
grievance I am dealing with in this paper ; for I know that if com- 
mercial matters were arranged by the standard I propose, either my 
publishers could pay my amanuensis twice as much for my articles, 
or he should be able to buy twice as much with thé amount which is 
paid him. What is three hundred dollars for an article when — 
But I must not reveal the secrets of the press. My amanuensis too, 
I regret to say, has the trading spirit ; I confess it ; and if any reader 
should think that I am harsh in my analysis, let him imagine how 
severely I am beating and reproaching Aim. “ Miserable creature 
that you are!” I exclaim as I knock his head against his desk ; 
‘why should you make me uncomfortable by your grasping spirit? 
Profit is the only standard by which to judge the commercial worth 
of brains! Aspire to that nobler worth which outlives copyrights, 
which outlives governments and_ current languages, and which will at 
last be found to have outlived time itself!” Hoping, dear reader, 
that you will accept this my deprecation of your wrath, let us go on. 

The corollaries of this primary axiom are of course such as 
naturally flow from that emphatic use of ‘the word bring ; for trade is 
a logical science. The article must bring all it can be made to bring ; 
and it must by every means be made to bring enough to cover all 
actual cost, and all the probable and possible cost to replace it, 
calculating this cost upon the hypothesis of the very highest possible 
sudden rise in the market, Besides this, it must bring enough to cover 
all expenses for its sale, and all losses upon other articles ; and after 
this, the greater the percentage of clear profit which can be got, the 
greater the clear gain. 
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All this is certainly healthy exercise for the soul ; and its powers 
would never relax but for the decalogue of trade, which excepts itself 
from most if not all the commandments of Moses. As, for instance, 
Thou shalt not covet, etc., except in the way of trade ; Thou shalt not 
bear false witness, except in the way of trade ; and so on, even, I fear, 
to Thou shalt not commit adultery. These exceptions to the old com- 
mandments, together with the new commandments it has adopted with 
undisputed authority, force a degree of repose upon the soul which 
far exceeds the effects of hasheesh in its languor and its brilliant 
fancies ; and yet they wonderfully sharpen the wits. Nothing can be 
more exhilarating to the wise man than the second primary axiom, 
Caveat emptor /—\et the buyer take care of himself. It opens a broad 
field to the ingenuity of the seller, and directly tends to encourage 
learning by inducing the study of the law as it defines patent and 
latent defects, and all that series of encouragements to common-sense 
and shrewdness. The whole spirit of: commercial law, indeed, includ- 
ing statutes of limitation, protest and notice, bankruptcy and _ in- 
solvency, seems directed to incite men to that shrewdhess, promptness, 
and exactitude which make the wisdom, justice, and holiness of a 
trader. Goodness has no place in his attributes as a trader, and 
truth is only a public virtue subject to private constructions — good 
in law, but often doubtful in fact. 

I am not retailing wholesale charges against any class of men. 
One cannot analyse the true spirit of trade, wherever it is found 
among men, without appearing to say rough things. Analyse any 
perfect harmony and you find apparent discords. “A thing is worth 
what it will bring” and “ Caveat emptor” are as great principles among 
savages trading peltries and boomerangs, as they are among Christians 
selling horses and cargoes of tea and coffee, or lending money ; and 
they, together with all’the other principles, and all the consequences 
which flow from them, were as well understood in the earliest times 
as now. . 

There were the Carthaginians, for instance, whoy springing from 
Tyre, the then greatest school of traffic in the world, became almost 
at once great and successful in trade, and consequently soon rendered 
themselves famous for dishonesty among those nations which did not 
appreciate the higher laws by which’ their transactions were governed. 
Until what seems the dishonest cunning of some modern nation shall 
become equally unappreciated and more notorious, Punic Faith will be 
the synonym of all that is to be distrusted, and the Carthaginian 
disposition the idea of all that is mean. “Craft and cunning lead 
naturally to lying, duplicity, and breach of faith ; and these by ac- 
customing the mind insensibly to be less scrupulous with regard to 
the means for compassing its designs, prepare it for the basest frauds 
and the most perfidious actions,” and the result of a national devotion 
to trade is necessarily the Carthaginian disposition. 

Truly, we moderns have little to boast of in the way of wisdom or 
skill in affairs when we compare ourselves with the ancients. The 
Carthaginians remained at home and made money with which to pay 
foreigners and hirelings to do their fighting. Speaking of a battle in 
which Timoleon defeated them, Plutarch says :— 
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Among the ten thousand that were killed, it is said there were three thousand 
natives of Carthage ; a heavy loss to that city: for none of its citizens were superior 
to these, either in birth, fortune, or character, nor have we any account that so many 
Carthaginians ever fell before in one battle ; but as they mostly made use of Lybians, 
Spaniards, and Numidians in their wars, if they lost a victory it was at the expense 
of the bluod of strangers. 


One should almost believe that the soul then inhabited the body 
of some man whose name ended in oa or da/, which would reappear 
two thousand years afterwards in one named Benjamin Franklin. 
But we must reflect that the same causes always produce the same 
effects. The glory of fighting is not near so satisfactory to the com- 
mercial mind as are the pleasures of making and spending money, 
and it is decidedly the more dangerous occupation. The true policy 
of trade has always been to adopt the Carthaginian mode ; though it 
has hitherto invariably led to such a decay of patriotism, that when 
reverses came and the making of money was checked, every one took 
care of himself, and the nation was a defenceless prey to its rival in 
wealth or military prowess, But the first generations find that it pays 
well in money, personal safety, and public reputation ; while it gives 
more leisure for the worship of Moloch, for thoughts and plans for 
revenge uponenemies. Young Carthaginians, in boasting of national 
victories won by Numidians, Gauls, Greeks, Lybians, and Spaniards, 
could also boast of the wisdom of their fathers in employing such 
excellent substitutes ; but in a few years their descendants in exile 
had to curse the policy which made their country a workshop and a 
depot of commerce at the expense of all those manly virtues which 
render a nation magnanimous and permanently prosperous. 

I, for one, while I wish no evil, and would do all in my power to 
avert the necessity of its infliction, am always ready to applaud the 
punishments decreed and executed by natural laws ; and I know that 
my shade, though destitute of rancor, will be eternally ready to do 
the same. A nation which by its own sordidness allows a decay of 
patriotism, or allows a Battle of Dorking to be possible, at once 
deserves its fate and illustrates the innate weakness of popular gov- 
ernment, which is bound to reflect popular vices. 

I do not wish to be understodd as comparing England with 
Carthage. This would be unjust in some degree, for the English 
have a sturdy spirit of loyalty which, while it endures and is general, 
will neutralise that individual selfishness intensified by trade, which 
in a time of great calamity and emergency leads each man to seek 
only his own safety. The Carthaginians had no such powerful tie. 
They were not so much a nation as a colony of traders, who, for 
greater private advantage, had assembled upon a particular suitable 
area, and by the necessities of the case instituted a government 
Whatever the loud enthusiasm of their demagogues, it was not so 
much national glory as general gain which actuated them in all their 
public acts. They were a great partnership in commerce, and 
Pheenicia was their real “old country,” the home whence they came 
and for which alone they could have a national affection. The 
English have glorious national traditions ; the Carthaginians had 
none. However they might brag of their wars and heroes, their wars 
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were speculations in favor of trade; their victories, won for the most 
part by mercenaries, were simply so many items placed upon the 
credit side of their ledger. And when the items upon the debit side 
were the greater in amount they became bankrupt, because they had 
no great reserve fund of patriotism to draw upon. When the English 
people forget that they owe their blessings to the prudent conduct of 
their government as it has been for so long time constituted — 
monarch, commons, and lords, plebeians and aristocracy —and arrogate 
to their mass the power to change and govern as a mob, they will no 
longer be a united, loyal people, and may expect to meet with the fate 
of Carthage. : : 

But I am not writing a historical essay or a treatise upon govern- 
ment. And please to understand, dear reader, that my only aspira- 
tion at any time is to suggest ideas to your mind, not to elaborate 
subjects and exhaust them as a’ teacher. 

It appears to me that a glance at the various commercial money- 
making “rings” of our own country, if I may be allowed so to speak, 
should convince any one of the demoralising tendency of the spirit of 
trade, and of its ethics. Monopoly is the philosopher’s stone of 
trade, and is guarded against by the fundamental laws of every 
enlightened government of our times, as ruinous to the mass of the 
people, and consequently in the end ruinous to the government and 
nation. But the object of traders, whether only two in a village or 
thousands in a city or in a section of a country, is to produce a state 
of affairs as near a monopoly as possible. Hence the pork rings, the 
tobacco rings, the cotton, railroad and bank rings, and stock rings of 
all sorts. .And the falseness and cunning of every manner and 
degree used to create these rings and to make them effective, would 
appal men not altogether hardened, or not wholly deceived by the 
base and insidious ethics of trade. Reflect, if you please, upon the 
universal frauds and hardships imposed by these rings which act 
upon the axioms I have mentioned ; the getting of their stock from 
first hands at the lowest prices to which the bears can pull them, and 
the extortion then of double and quadruple prices from all con- 
suiners. Then take the political view of the case, and try to imagine 
the utter selfishness which excludes from these traders every feeling 
for country or for people. They neither possess nor can possess any 
patriotism, though .by means of their wealth they rule the country. 
They can look with complacency upon the degradation of sovereign 
States, because it assists in destroying all the constitutional checks 
which might restrain the desires of trade ; just as they can contem- 
plate unmoved the sufferings of individuals, because they are caused 
by the extortions of trade. 

"A commercial people ! To my mind the epithet means delivered over 
to the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and the pride of life ; it 
means insincerity, cowardice, and cruelty ; it means the abasing of 
the dignity of man in every point which makes him worthy of imita- 
tion, abasement of soul and intellect. The poets, painters, orators, 
historians, sculptors of such a people will show their sordidness by 
the meanness of their creations ; and he of them whose creations are 
not mean will pine for lack of appreciation, and his merits, discovered 
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by other more polished people, will be reflected back to his own 
people, to be gloried in after he has been for perhaps many years laid 
in an obscure grave and his family are scattered and undistinguish- 
able. “Thy princes are rebellious, and companions of thieves ; every 
one loveth gifts and followeth after rewards ; they judge not the father- 
less, neither doth the cause of the widow come unto them.” “ The 
heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests thereof teach for hire, 
and the prophets thereof divine for money: yet will they lean upon 
the Lorp, and say, Is not the Lorp among us? none evil can come 
upon us.” 

These opinions and sentiments of mine regarding the spirit of 
trade and its consequences, are very, very old-fashioned, and are 
therefore all the more likely to be true. The cause and the effects 
are an old story ; older than Venice, older than Carthage, older than 
Tyre, older than history ; and the same cause must produce the same 
effects. There is no help for it. Any reform must be radical. 

I have a little story to tell you; but I must first clear myself from 
the imputation of folly, which any radical reformer is bound to incur. 
I have not the slightest expectation of seeing any reform. Com- 
merce in all its branches is a necessity. Man’s needs, whether good 
or bad, cannot otherwise be provided for ; man’s progress, whether to 
good or to bad, cannot otherwise be carried on. Human progress, of 
the better kind, is to attain better and cheaper food, clothing, and 
conveniences of life ; and the spread of civilisation means the spread 
of these blessings. There is an esthetic progress and an ethical 
progress with which men delude themselves, and which take place in 
only two ways: first, by killing off the old inhabitants by imported 
vices, and supplying their place with a people already possessing 
this esthetic and ethical advance ; or, second, by pushing aside the 
old inhabitants, and in spite of them and in spite of nature educating 
the rising generation to the point to which the educators have pro 
gressed. Both of these plans have been tried ; the first successfully 
in this country ; the second unsuccessfully, so far, in many countries ; 
the result having invariably been an equalisation between the edu- 
cators and their victims, making a nauseous and useless temperature, 
neither one thing nor the other. 

I have no wish to interfere with this or with any other progress, 
though in some regards it is a great pity. It is a great pity that it is 
essential to the progress of trade or civilisation, as the traders term 
it, that peaceable savages should learn to wear clothes and use Man- 
chester or Connecticut tools, and to read and write, and so plunge 
themselves into increased miseries here and a hotter fire hereafter. 
It is a great pity ; but if it must be so, let it be so— I would not inter- 
fere. It is not possible to put an end to trade: It might be possible 
that the spirit of trade should restrain itself to the technical practice 
of its axioms within certain limits, say, eight per cent. ; but I have no 
hope of it. If capital could only once be convinced that it is far 
more permanent and more sure of its future designs when it contents 
itself within this limit than when it tries to profit beyond it, the whole 
race would be far more virtuous and happy. And I think that it can 
be easily demonstrated that the capitalist, whether savage or enlight- 
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ened, whether water-melon seller, country store-keeper, or city banker, 
who goes beyond this or some lower reasonable limit, while he is an 
enemy to his race, in reality saps the foundation of his own wealth. 

When I recollect those who were merchants and traders in my early 
boyhood and look around for them now, I find not one living who 
permanently prospered in trade. Some have broken over and over 
again ; some are clerks or book-keepers to their former clerks, or are 
engaged in other subordinate positions ; some are looking for situ- 
ations. A few of them who quitted trade and invested their capital 
in real estate, though now much worsted, as are the remainder of us, 
still possess some of their capital. It will perhaps surprise you, if 
you will yourself look around among your acquaintance, to find how 
short has been their average period of prosperity in trade. A grand 
beginning, a rapid success, a halt, a speedy or a gradual decadence 
to poverty or shiftiness, all within twenty or less than twenty years, 
is about their story; and the exceptions to it are extremely rare in 
this country, which believes in from thirty to ninety per cent. per 
annum profit. In other countries, where a small percentage of profit 
is the rule in the highest and smallest transactions, this is not so soon 
and so commonly thecase. And the reason for the difference is plain 
if you will take into view the fact I have stated, that the source of 
wealth is the soil, and that the wealth of the world cannot increase 
any faster than as it is produced by its soil. Commerce does not 
increase wealth; it only accumulates and distributes it. A purely 
commercial people, like the Carthaginians, may, it is true, collect 
great wealth by handling the products of other countries ; but such 
wealth is a mere collection, is for the most part conventional, and is, 
all of it, like the wealth of one of our modern merchant-princes, at 
the mercy of man and the elements, and subject to sudden destruc- 
tion. We will, however, take a country like this, or like modern 
Europe, as the locality for our argument. . Manufactures do not 
increase wealth ; they only put it in a form to be developed. The 
money of a country is not its wealth ; it only conventionally repre- 
sents it. To manufacture broadcloth for one dollar per yard, or to 
import it for one dollar a yard, and then to sell it here at five dollars 
the yard, is merely a transfer by unfair means of three dollars and 
ninety-two or ninety-four cents, representing wealth, from the buyer to 
the seller. The wealth of the country is not increased by it, and by thus 
decreasing the means of the buyer he is unable perhaps to meet some 
liability to another trader, and in the end the disaster is found to 
reflect itself back to the seller of the broadcloth, and he loses more 
than the four dollars he has gained. 

This trivial example illustrates the course of trade. What one 
gains beyond a certain limit another absolutely loses, and if the seller 
do not invest his profits in real property, but continues in his trade, 
he is bound to meet with this fate. His profits have not increased 
the general amount of wealth, and his exorbitance has weakened the 
ability of thase who trade with him, and in turn weakens those who 
are dependent upon this ability ; and so it infects the mass until, as 
a conclusion, it reflects itself back to the-first party, on the one hand, 
whom it ruins ; and on the other, reaches the cultivator of the soil, 
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who is the only creator of wealth, and who supports the whole fabric 
of credit. Say that the capital invested in the soil exactly equals the 
capital invested in commerce, and that the capital of the farmers 
produces six per cent. profit, where is the thirty or sixty per cent. de- 
manded by commerce to come from? It does not come atall. No 
such profit really exists, and a part of the capital itself of commerce 
must be used to make it up. Hence merchants fail, and so the whole 
system is a destructive cheat. And it is the same thing if the capital 
of agriculture greatly exceed or be less than that of trade; except 
that in the case of its exceeding it, agriculture is more independent 
and in less danger of having its capital change hands: commerce has 
none the less to consume itself, unless it should resort to violent 
robbery ; for the land demands that a good portion of its profits 
should be spent upon itself to keep up its productiveness ; and if 
none of the remainder were reserved or invested in more property, 
the farmer could never become the richer. Say that two per cent. 
out of the six per cent. profits of the land under cultivation in the 
world were each year spent in trade, for each merchant to make sixty 
per cent. upon his capital there would have to be eighty farmers of 
equal capital ; and there is no such disproportion even in this country. 
I doubt if the proportion of farmers in the whole world to those 
engaged in trade be even as forty to one; and it would have to be 
at the rate of fifty-four to one or commerce would eventually feed 
upon itself and be ruined to make more than eight per cent. 

It resolves itself into this: If: by common consent the profits of 
trade (including of course bankers, manufacturers, mule-traders, and 
all) were limited to the ratio of the profits of the soil, trade would 
be upon a firm basis, and we should never hear of panics or com- 
mercial distress. What this limit of per cent. should be, would 
have to be fixed somewhat arbitrarily, for it is dependent in a great 
measure upon the cost of living and of labor, which are regulated in 
each country by the moderation or exorbitance of commerce ; but it 
could not greatly vary from what it now, perhaps, actually is — about 
six per cent. upon the capital invested. I know that it is not more 
than that with cotton-planters who owned the land before the war. 

All this may appear very crude-to the commercial mind, for I do 
not profess to have studied the abstrusities of political economy, as it 
is called. I merely suggest a few ideas which appear to me common- 
sense, to those who have neither leisure nor taste to study Adam 
Smith and his successors. Of course no change will take place in 
accordance with these ideas, though their reasonableness should be 
self-evident, and though trade would not thereby be forced to abandon 
one of its axioms. Men could cheat just as industriously and eagerly 
within the limits of six. per cent. as beyond them ; but vastly less 
harm would be done ; there would not be so much destitution and so 
much oppression in the world. 

It appears to me that this subject is worth more than my little 
story ; so, with your kind permission, we will defer that while we look 
a little further into the affairs of trade. 

A man with a capital of a million can take only five per cent. 
profit and still have a snug income of $50,000 a year. But a 
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merchant with $10,000 capital finds that he will break if he get only 
eight per cent., though he get it three times in the year — making 
twenty-four per cent.— for that would be only $2400, out of which he 
has to pay house-rent, clerk-hire, and all other expenses of his business, 
besides his loss of a portion of his capital in unsaleable goods. 
Thirty per cent. three times a year — making ninety per cent.— will 
do, and he can prosper, he thinks. 

Now, besides that, as I think I have shown, he and all his tribe 
will necessarily break at this exorbitant rate of profit, this view of 
his is altogether one-sided. He looks at the case from the mercantile 
point only ; ; let us view it from the position of his customers. 

Whose fault is it that he has miscalculated and has bought unsale- 
able goods, that they should be called upon to make up the loss? 
They made no agreement, express or implied, that if he would provide 
such things as they needed or liked ‘they would save him from loss 
upon that which they did not desire to purchase. His telling them 
that he is obliged to charge this huge percentage upon that which 
they do buy in order not to lose upon that which they do not buy, is 
then but a piece of cool insolence, a mere customary commercial 
excuse for — well, whatever it is. And his telling them that he so 
charges those who pay to save himself from loss by those whom he 
has credited and who do not pay, is as odd a piece of morality ; 
though the honest man declares and practises both the one and the 
other in perfect good faith, so much has his conscience been per- 
verted by the axioms of his employment. 

[f he tells us that his capital is small and his risks great, and that 
he cannot live by charging only eight per cent., or such a matter, we 
do not reply to him by the old cynicism that we do not see the 
necessity of his living. We are more reasonable; we argue, the 
risks of loss are your own fault, and it is your misfortune that you 
have so small a capital. The Spartan was told to add a step to his 
sword to make it long enough, but you cannot be allowed to add 
profits on your $10,000 to make them equal to $100,000. “ But,” he 
answers, “if my capital were $100,000 I could. not live on only eight 
per cent., for my expenses would be then proportionally increased, 
and I would have to turn my capital so as to make the profit twice or 
three times a year even at that. Why, Sir, a man might as well have 
nothing as to have $10,000 if he can make only eight per cent. a year 
on it!” 

As soon as our merchant tells us this we have two answers ready. 
Suppose, we first answer Socratically, that the manufacturers from 
whom you buy, and those from whom they buy, and all who are engaged 
in any way in trade, were to content themselves with eight per cent., 
would not eight per cent. support you? Your $800 profit would then 
buy for your family more than twice that amount now will. To this 
he replies: “ Neither $800 nor $1600 would support my family. My 
sons have to go to college ; my wife and daughters have to be dressed 
in a manner becoming their station ; and we must live and show as 
well as our neighbors, or else lose caste and lose business, the 
pleasures and the profits.” 

Here, then, comes in our second answer: You are mistaken, good 
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Sir. Eight per cent. upon ten thousand dollars will support any 
sensible, prudent farmer ; and I’ll warrant that as a class they would 
be glad to be certain of that rate. What right has farmer or merchant 
to live, or to allow his family to live, above the rightful gains of his 
capital, and to trust to the exorbitant exactions of trade to make up 
the difference? What is the sense in sending the boys to college? 
What right have the girls to silks when they can reasonably afford 
only calico and home-spun? Why should you use plate when delf is 
all you can pay for from reasonable profits? Are your fine carriage, 
your fine house, your luxury and show, the things dictated by common- 
sense and common honesty ? 

Alas that it should be so! The man with $10,000 apes the man 
with $100,000 ;, and the $100,000 man him with $1,000,000, and they 
all break together ; and the world tramples on over their wreck — a 
wreck which, by the course of*trade, carries dismay and disaster to 
many another household, firm, and individual who perhaps never had 
a direct dealing with them, and never even heard their names. 

Now to my little story: a very homely story, but one which, to my 
mind, teaches several lessons. 

Among the older boys with whom I went to school when I was a 
little fellow was Frank Whitehead, a slender, light-haired, pasty-faced 
young fellow, not very bright, but quiet and steady, and very good. 
He was, in fact, a model held up to those of his companions whose 
animal spirits sometimes led them into noise and mischief; and in 
the matter of handwriting he was quite a genius. His ornamental 
capital letters, his old English text, and Gothic text and Greek text, 
were the pride of the school, and the envy of the boys with nice, 
small ambition. 

When Frank was seventeen or eighteen years old he became a 
clerk at Jones & Griffin’s dry-goods and provision store. It was the 
career which suited him, and in. it he expanded to his full stature, as 
a quiet, timid little man ‘always does when he feels himself employed 
to his taste and master of his employment. It is only a question of 
size. A timid little man at the head of a country-store may feel the 
same ease and power which the great Napoleon felt at the head of an 
army in the field. The most self-possessed man I ever knew was the 
fireman of a small steam saw-mill in the country. As he would poke 
into the furnace with graceful skill the half-dozen sticks of wood it 
took to fill it, he would exclaim, “'That’s the way to do it!” and then 
speak with contempt of the firemen on Mississippi steamboats and 
sea-going steamers who complained of the ardor of their work. 

In due course of time Mr. Frank Whitehead was promoted to the 
chief post in the store, that of confidential managing clerk; and 
then he looked about for a wife. Such men as he, when they marry 
at all, generally marry early in life, and almost invariably find, as he 
did, wives who are just their opposites in disposition. Mrs. White- 
head was as self-asserting as he was retiring; as bold in her ideas of 
getting along in life as he was modest in his desires and designs. 
So they were exactly suited to each other. 

This conclusion may seem paradoxical, but it is not so. Itis only 
when a married pair resemble each other in disposition, have the 
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same force of will, the same tastes, the same principles, that they are 
not suited to each other. The contest which is bound to arise in this 
as in every other case, is too nearly equal not to be long and violent ; 
and it is most likely to end in mutual discomfiture and retirement 
from the field. Whereas, a wife altogether differing, as Mrs. White- 
head did, from her husband, at once and without opposition takes 
affairs in hand, and there is a quiet household, subject only to final 
and crushing disaster. 

It did not suit Mrs. Whitehead that the.legal master of her person 
and of the pleasant little cottage in which they lived, should always 
be a clerk. So, before their eldest child, a daughter, was five years 
old, he had borrowed a capital of some ten or fifteen thousand dol- 
lars (money was easy here in those days and credit was unlimited), 
and at once set himself up in business, without a Co.; for Mrs. 
Whitehead- was opposed to any rivalry of partnership. A sensible 
woman was Mrs. Whitehead ; and there is no douht that in the then 
state of affairs, when actual capital was unnecessary beyond a small 
amount to give a ground for credit, Mr. Whitehead kept up all the 
longer for not having to share the profits with a partner. 

it was a providential thought to go into that business at that very 
time ; and Mrs. Whitehead never ceased congratulating herself upon 
it, and was enabled to rule all the more quietly on account of it. It 
vould have been blind. folly to repay the loan, bearing only ten per 
cent. interest, when the profits from the use of the money were so 
much greater to himself; and Mr. Whitehead used all his gains, 
beyond his family expenses and an occasional subscription to the 
Tract Society and the African Colonisation Society, to increase his 
stock. And by the time the eldest daughter was old enough to think 
of “coming out,” shé and her mother led the fashion in dress and 
equipage, and were followed by the wives and daughters of planters 
whose yearly incomes were greater than all Mr. Whitehead’s posses- 
sions. ‘There were bad debts in plenty ; a few of them which paid 
nothing and were hopeless, a good many which would pay a little and 
had much to be hoped of; but all this was easily remedied by an 
honest adherence to the axioms of trade, and the addition of a slight 
percentage to the goods sold to the good customers. And so nicely 
did Mr. Whitehead calculate that at the end of each year, when he 
balanced his books, he found that he had received full pay in cash 
and notes for all his stock though a good deal of it still remained 
unsold. 

But about this time Moses Meyer and Jacob Kopf, who had been 
peddling with packs around the country, searching the land for two or 
three years, settled themselves down in a first-rate “stand ” in Yatton, 
and opened out a most attractive assortment of goods. 

“Pooh!” said Mrs. Whitehead, “them Jews ’ll find they’ve made 
a mistake. Respectable people won’t deal with’em.” And this time 
Mrs. Whitehead was mistaken. These Jews knew by experience and 
observation just exactly what would suit the market, and how much of 
each article they could dispose of quickly ; and it soon became noised 
abroad that they had the most elegant stock ever seen in Yatton, and 
that they sold remarkably cheap — dog-cheap was the word. 
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Now I have yet to see the really sensible woman who is also a 
woman of good taste, who would not be attracted by such a story as 
this to, at least, go and look at the goods ; and then, of course, when 
she finds it is good and “ pleasant to the eyes” she will buy, and she 
will induce her husband to look and to buy. ‘The trait is historical 
and hereditary. The only time I ever knew Mr. Whitehead to appear 
angry and to assert his dignity against his superior wife was upon the 
occasion of finding that she and her eldest daughter had visited 
Meyer & Kopf, and had purchased a love of an organdie, or some 
such flimsy stuff, because of its beauty and cheapness. “Why, Mr. 
Whitehead,” exclaimed Mrs. Whitehead in remonstrance, “it’s 
cheaper than you could afford to let me take it out of the store for !”’ 
I have to laugh every time I think of Mrs. Whitehead’s lesson in 
trade to her husband. 

Meyer & Kopf did sell cheaply, as they declared they would do. 
They knew whom to trust unreservedly ; to whom they should lower 
their prices to induce cash payment ; and to whom to refuse credit ; 
and they were contented with profits which appeared to Mr. White 
head and his brethren to be simply ruinous. “ They can’t afford to 
sell that calico at fifteen cents,” said he. “It cost them a bit” (124 
cents), “and twenty cents is the lowest I can afford to sell it for.”’ 
“But, Mr, Whitehead,” was the reply, “ they sell it for fourteen cents, 
cash.” “They'll break at it!” exclaims Mr. Whitehead. “I have a 
large stock just like it, and I know that not a yard of it goes out of 
my store at any such prices!” 

I give this example under a videlicet. Perhaps it was not calico, 
and perhaps those were not the prices. I am no merchant ; and it is 
principles not details we now search for, and wish to be precise 
about. These were the differing principles upon which these two 
classes of merchants acted, and the result was that Mr. Whitehead 
had left upon his hands a large stock of staple as well as fancy goods, 
while Meyer & Kopf renewed their stocks, purchased to every advan- 
tage, not only once or twice, but in a continual flow. 

And Meyer & Kopf did not break. They were sure of the fact 
that fifteen per cent. four or five times a.year and without loss was 
more profitable than thirty or sixty per cent. twice or three times a 
year with losses. Mr. Whitehead then had his stock, and it passed 
out of date, became unsaleable even at cost. He had to call upon 
his credit to get the next season’s stock ; and when it came all in a 
lump, though he lowered his prices somewhat, much of it was unsale- 
able, and many of his credits were bad, and— and — the tide had 
turned from him forever. Though he had sold his whole stock out at 
auction, had swept his store, and had filled it again with the choicest 
articles at most moderate prices, he would have had hard work to 
recover his lost ground. But pride, and custom, and long habit 
forbade any such action ; and after struggling for three or four years 
with a constantly augmenting stock of unsaleable articles, he had to 
go to protest ; he could not stand up against sharp traders who went 
upon the principles, “Small profits and quick returns: smaller 
profits, and quick returns: barely a profit, and quick returns: a little 
loss but a quick return: be more cautious and wait for a chance.” 
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All this was good theory, but, according to his views, not certain 
enough in practice. 

So Mr. Whitehead had reached the end of his means and had to 
give up. He had an honest soul, though he had been so misguided 
by the axioms and customary practice of his business. His reputa- 
tion was so good and the times were so prosperous that no creditor, 
not even those in Charleston, New York, and Boston, showed a dis- 
position to press him ; and he quietly himself, instead of the sheriff, 
sold his store, which he owned, and all his stock and his fine carriage 
and horses, and all that he could sell, and paid his creditors the 
amount they sold for, and gave his notes for the remainder. The 
cottage was already mortgaged for the borrowed capital he had never 
repaid in full, and of which an amount nearly equal to the value of 
the cottage and its land yet remained. unpaid. 

The first year after his fall he turned his attention to gardening for 
profit, and failed in it. He had the industry, but had neither the 
knowledge, the patience, nor the market for his produce. The next 
year he got a situation as clerk in a store ; but in four or five years 
more his employers failed just as he had done, and then he sold his 
cottage for one or two thousand dollars over the amount yet due upon 
the mortgage, and removed with his family to Savannah. 

But for fear of tiring you I would try to analyse the reasons which 
send to the nearest city every man who is entirely broken up at home. 
I will spare you for this one timé, though it is a curious fact which I 
have seen illustrated very frequently. At any rate, Mr. Whitehead 
and his family went to Savannah; and several years afterwards, 
happéning to be on a business visit to that city, and having always 
had a fancy for seeing the markets of the great strange cities I visit, 
I got up early the morning after my arrival, and, while drinking a 
cup of coffee at a market-stand, whom should I see but Mr. White- 
head, my old friend, with a great basket upon his arm, going from stall 
to stall examining and pricing, like one who was accustomed to it 
and who was bound to buy the cheapest. He looked even older than 
I knew he really was, and his straggling gray whiskers could not 
conceal the wrinkled leanness of his face, poor old‘ fellow! He had 
always been neat in his dress, and he was neat still, early as it was in 
the morning ; but the wristbands and collar of his well-starched shirt 
were frayed, and his freshly-blacked shoes had buckskin strings in 
them, and no longer stood upright on their heels; and his well- 
brushed black coat was white at the seams and elbows, and his 
black trousers were very shiny at the knees. He was laying in the 
daily supplies for the boarding-house over which his wife presided ; 
and his attempt at cheerfulness as he warmly shook my hand, when 
[ had attracted his attention by speaking to him, made me feel sad. 
He was never graceful in anything but his handwriting, and his 
condition excited pity rather than sympathy. 

I called at his house, of course, upon his pressing invitation (I 
would have gone anyhow), and then I discovered that his wife very 
unphilosophically allowed her imagination to dwell upon the idea that 
he had by his criminal imprudence pulled her down from some high 
station ; whereas she should have thanked him, and thanked her 
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stars, for having given her a number of years of not only satisfaction 
but glory in life which she could not otherwise have had to enjoy. 
I discovered a good many other things while sitting in the bare, 
wretchedly-genteel parlor engaged in chat with Mrs. Whitehead and 
her daughters (there were two of them, now oldish-young ladies) 
about the old home and acquaintance, and looking over the 
daguerreotypes and albums piled up on the centre-table. But I 
spare you all this for the present. It is not trade. 

A year or two after this Mr. Whitehead visited Yatton as the agent 
and drummer for some commission-house, but I do not think that the 
house got many more bales of cotton by his visit. Then I heard of 
him as a travelling collector of subscriptions for certain great books 
about to be published. Then came on the war, which no doubt 
swallowed up the good man and most of his family in its vortex. If 
he be living now, he is, I am sure, an insurance agent. But I sin- 
cerely hope that he has gone to his eternal rest, and has thus escaped 
the shifty mode of existence which a poor old man must adopt who 
has given the strength of his life to the feverish dreams and practices 
of trade, to the warfare against natural laws of right and wrong, 
which always and inexorably avenge themselves by finally exhausting 
the spirit and substance of those engaged in it. 

Meyer & Kopf, who by the introduction of a new system were the 
immediate cause of his failure, when they found the field their own, 
raised their prices, to lower them again when others of their brethren 
discovered the goodly land and settled in it. When they seemed to 
be doing their largest business they associated with themselves a 
Gentile planter named Adams, who had money he wished to invest 
profitably, and as soon as possible they each sold out to him, and 
he had it all his own way until he broke. They entered into a great 
wholesale business in Savannah, and after a while they broke too, 
or appeared to do so, which was the same thing to their creditors. 
Perhaps they appeared to break in order to avoid actually breaking. 
Prudent men do that at Poker sometimes, after a run of good luck ; 
and the process requires some ingenuity in order to keep up their 
credit. ‘That generally. adopted is to gradually remove their gains 
from the table in the excitement of the playing, and sink them in 
their pockets ; then they may with some face declare that they have 
lost a little, or quit about even. 

I would not for an instant be thought to compare an honest mer- 
chant or trader to a poker-player, or to any other gambler ; though 
some obtuse, practical minds have pretended not to be able to see the 
difference between them. There is this material difference. The 
merchant is bound to break if he keep long enough at the business, 
whereas the poker-player, at the end of a life-time of fair playing with 
fair men, would be puzzled to tell whether he. had lost or gained one 
cent ; so the poor merchant is to be pitied and condoled with. There 
is, also, this other very material difference. The poker-player engages 
with vicious men, like himself, who have their money up on the table, 
and who, he knows, play sharply ; while the merchant deals with the 
whole community, rich and needy, and often loses a stake he has won 
by all the rules of the game; I mean loses a gain by which he has 
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earned by all the rules of law and all the axioms of trade. No doubt 


there are other great differences if one should take the trouble to 
think them up. 

No, no. It is only some of the pursuits of trade which can be 
compared even with what is called in Georgia rough gambling — 

‘cutting trunks off from behind stages, and such like.” But it is dis 
agrees ible to make comparisons of good and respectable things with 
bad and discreditable things ; and even though I my self should prefer 
the poker as a more exciting mode of the same game, it is only a 
matter of individual taste, and it would be wrong to defy public 
opinion by any such declaration. 

I am not obliged to resort to either gambling or trade, and for the 
sake of my amanyensis let me be respectable above all things. Com 
mercial panics and general private distress ; the corrosion or total 
destruction of patriotism; a plundered public treasury and grinding 
taxation to keep it supplied ; general venality in office and frauds 
without number, and forgery a common story out of office ; a gener 
ation of women debased to the appearance if not the practices of 
harlotry ; sensuality in its grossness in the few palaces of shoddy, 
and want inits most pinching forms in the many hovels of honest 
labor —all speak more pointedly and severely against the spirit of 
trade than I could do ; so what would be the use of my not being re 
spectable and respectful? 

It may be said that if trade were shackled within the limits I have 
suggested, the accumulation of wealth would be a very slow process. 
So it would be; and so in all fairness it should be. It is so to the 
cultivator of the soil, who produces the wealth; and it should be so 
to those who deal with his products. I know that it will not be so ; 
and to tell the honest truth, am glad that I can only talk about it. 
[f it should very gradually and of its own motion so restrict itself, 
very well. But I am a conservative to the marrow of my bones ; 
ind though I were a preacher, would not take the responsibility ot 
turning all men to honesty or to Christianity to-morrow if I had the 
power “to do so by a command. Evil as is the spirit of trade, it has 
prompted the execution of great things for our race, and while work 
ing out its own designs, is surely preparing the way for greater things. 
As displayed i in England and America, it would turn the whole earth 
down-side up and teach all men English to make sixty fer cent., rather 
than content itself with three Jer cent.; and in turning up the earth 
and teaching men English, the race moves on to its appointed end. 
[ will try to restrain the spirit in my amanuensis and in his family, 
and will tell you, my dear reader, what I think of it, for my duty 
impels me to do so ; but I would go no farther even if I could. 


Jouwn S. Horr. 
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PONDERED the deep hidden things of life, 
And all the ancient chronicles have told 
Of man’s proud yearnings and heroic strife, 
And aspirations bold. 


Far through the vast untravelled realms of thought 
Roamed my wild fancy: tales of gramarye 
Rose to my mind, visions of wonder fraught 
With shapes of mystery ; 


Dreams of far lands beyond the sunset, where, 
Lapped in the calms of a divine repose, 
Rests the vexed soul, breathed round with balmy air 
And purged from earthly woes ; 


Tales of old’ story; fond imaginings 
Of many a buried hope and trusted truth; 
The legend of the enchanted vale where springs 
For aye the fount of youth; 


Of lost Timbuctoo and fair Aidenn’s grace ; 
Of that far El Dorado’s halcyon clime 
Where the full brightness of the Father’s face 
Shines through the clouds of time. 


I thought of that fair vale of Avalon 
Beyond the utmost sunset, billow-bound, 
Where rest the heroes, life’s long labor done, 
With fadeless laurels crowned. 


Gathered they are from every clime and nation, 
Clothed in the splendor of high duties done, 
Till hope shall have her perfect consummation 
And man’s proud race be run; 


Life’s weary warfare over, and the path 
Of earthly toil and trouble safely trod, 
Sheltered alike from human love and wrath, 
They wait the trump of God. 


And in my heart there grew a high resolve 
Of action proud and glorified endeavor, 
The passionate wish life’s weary doubt to solve, 
And wholly to dissever 
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The filaments of earth that bind our souls 
Down to the shores of time, while fast and free 
About our feet the broadening ocean rolls 
Of God’s eternity. 
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Man stands between the far-off realms of faith 
And the long twilight of the buried years ; 
He scans this mystery of life-in-death ‘ 
Dimly through doubts and fears. 


His heart is heavy with the cares of earth, 
And with time’s burdens all his limbs are faint ; 
The consciousness of his immortal birth 
And of sin’s evil taint, 


The knowledge that through this world’s dreary mist 
His feet must wander, until cleanséd, shriven, 
His hopes at last shall keep their holy tryst 
For aye in God’s own heaven ;— 


These with an anxious fear and patient trust 
Must ever urge him onward to the goal 
Of his high faith, until this mortal dust 
Release the immortal soul. 


I read a story of the olden days, 
Of high heroic faith and passion pure; 
A song of noble life whose lofty praise 
Forever shall endure. 


I saw a mighty nation fill the plain 
Where Jordan’s waves sweep onward to the sea, 
And Nebo’s mount o’erlooks the fair domain 
To farthest Galilee. 


Far on the other side stretched flowered meadows, 
A pleasant land of hill and vale and river, 
Where the lign-aloes through green cedar-shadows 
Toss their white crests forever. 


And there, beneath the lime-trees’ drooping shade, 
I saw an old man stand beside the stream; 
And back through time’s dim mists my fancy strayed, 
As in a magic dream. 


I thought I stood beside the Lotos river, 
In a far land where Southern sunsets glow, 
And o’er the banks the rushes sway and shiver 
As the breeze murmurs low. 
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A Dream of Eid. 


Deep-cradled there among the sighing reeds 
I saw a Hebrew babe; and o’er his head 
The lilies waved their banners, and long weeds 
Twined round his lowly bed. 


And like a silver sickle lay the moon 
Above in a broad harvest-field of stars; 
And inethe tender light the foam-crests shone 
Like wheels of fairy cars. 


Mysterious whispers seemed to fill the air, 
Breathed o’er the sleeping earth from groves of palm ; 
Prophetic murmurs of a love-fraught prayer 
Throbbed through the holy calm. 


And, sudden, on the south-wind’s perfumed breath 
Thrilled forth an anthem of triumphant joy, 
And proudly bowed the lilies’ snowy wreath 
Over the sleeping boy. 


Down from the rose-hued mountain’s flowered slope, 
Down to the mighty river’s star-kissed wave, 
Swelled through the night a hymn of lofty hope, 
And love supreme to save. : 


And all my thoughts flew forward to the hour 
When hard by Horeb’s rock the shepherd stood, 
And heard in all the majesty of power 
The glorious voice of God. 


And once again that wondrous path I trod 
Up from fair Egypt’s plains to Jordan’s stream, 
And saw a mighty nation throng the road 
Like shadows in a dream. 


Ah, never more through groves of whispering palms 
Comes God’s own voice to our weak human souls 
No more the echo of triumphant psalms 
On angel-voices rolls. 


It is not ours on Sinai’s solemn peak 
To tread the path the Prophet-Priest erst trod ; 
Not ours in joy ineffable to speak 
As face to face with God. 


We have no high behest whose Heaven-sent light 
Shall brighten time’s dark waves forevermore, 
And cast prophetic gleams through life’s dark night 

Of the eternal shore. 
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Yet each of us is called of Him to do 
With true and faithful heart our work on earth: 
We may not say our hopes are faint and few, 
Our task of little worth; 


For through earth’s darkness gleams of heaven still shine, 
High hopes are ours, and through life’s weary thrall 
May come some glimpses of that land divine 
Where God is all-in-all. 


The aspiration for a holier life ; 
The cry for help when human need is sorest ; 
The dream of light when o’er our spirit’s strife 
The shadows gather hoarest ; 


All the bright visions of a dreamland, lost 
Amid the tumult of earth’s jarring wills ; 
The far faint hopes whose gleams have sometimes crost 
Our sense of mortal ills; 


These are the shadows of that purer life 
For which we yearn, but ne’er on earth attain; 
The gleams of that bright crown which noble strife 
Shall never seek in vain. 


Chaunt thou, O Jordan, with thy wind-swept waves 
A funeral march! Proud forests, toss your plumes! 
Dark mountains, lift imperial architraves 
From out your cloud-wrapt glooms! 


City of palm-trees, swell the solemn dirge !— 
This day a hero dies, a prophet falls! 
Old river, mourn him with thy ceaseless surge, 
Swept past thy rock-hewn walls! 


Hark to the blessing of the man of God 
Before those feet shall tread death’s solemn shadows. 
Which ne’er shall press the promised kingdom’s sod, 
Or walk its flowered meadows. 


Soft blow Jeshurun’s breezes o’er thy plains, 
O Reuben! and thy white tents glance and gleam 
From Arnon’s wave to Gilead’s fair domains 
Beside the ancient stream. 


Hear Thou, O Lord, the humble prayer of faith, 
Guard Judah’s borders from the foeman’s spear, 
That he may dwell secure from fear of scaith, 
Held by Thy watchful care. 
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A Dream of Ela. 


Lift o’er Thy holy One Thy guardian shield, 
And drop Thy blessings on his head in dew; 
Whom Thou unto Thyself for aye hast sealed, 
Keep Thou forever true. 


On the fair plains of Benjamin look down 
The heights of Gibeon, and the breezes bless 
His verdant valleys, for his God shall crown 
His tents with happiness. 


Over thy fair domain, O loved child! 
Spread the rich blessings of the farthest hills; 
All precious things are thine, O brother mild, 
All love thy bosom fills. 


From thy fair vales where the pomegranates glow, 
And the oil-olive spreads her goodly bowers, 
Thy peace in never-failing waves shall flow 
Around thine ancient towers. 


Come forth, O warrior brothers, to the strife, 
Let all your trumpets sound with glad accord ; 
Live ever thus your grand heroic life, 
O soldiers of the Lord! 


Go forth, O Zebulon, upon thy quest 
Where gleam the waters of the Southern sea; 
Couch thou, O Issachar, in goodly rest, 
For the Lord loveth thee. 


Spread forth your snowy tents, O brothers twain, 
From Jordan’s stream to Carmel’s pleasant hills ; 
God’s peace shall brood upon each fruitful plain 
And flower-fringéd rills. 


Ah, who is like Jeshurun’s God, who rides 
On the deep heavens and rules the stormy sky? 
What foe shall touch the man whose hope abides 
In Thee, O. Lord Most High! 


Around Thy saints shall fiow Thy quickening breath 
Safe shall they dwell, unmoved by rude alarms ; 
Above, the eternal God; and underneath, 
The everlasting arms! 


And now the voice is mute; no more forever 
Shall Israel bow before that reverend head; 
The last soft echo dies along the river, 
* And the last prayer is said. 
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Up from fair Moab’s plains tread thy lone path, 
And bow thy head at last in perfect rest 
Where dark Beth-Peor braves the storm-cloud’s wrath, 
On Nebo’s lonely crest. 


No mortal music is that requiem strain 
Which from gray Pisgah’s peak in grandeur swells, 
Resounding ever with its deep refrain 
Through Moab’s bosky dells. 


Look down, O pure-eyed stars, on that strange scene! 
And bear through rolling ages the proud tale, 
O full-orbed moon, that with thy light serene 
Floodest the purple vale. 


Light! light in the dark valley! God’s own glory 

Spread out upon the mountains for his shroud ; 

And Heaven’s high dome above the hill-tops hoary, 
Hung like a star-strewn cloud! 


Chaunt the grand requiem, O ye winds of God! 
Far down the rocky valley’s cloistered aisles ; 
Let the proud anthem o’er that burial-sod 
Ring through the dark defiles. 


Rest from thy life’s long toil, O meek-browed saint! 
Rest with the guilt of Meribah atoned ; 
Cleanséd for aye from earthly soil or taint, 
In perfect peace enthroned. 


O thou who dreamest of a holy life, 
And a proud future of heroic deeds, 
Learn how the soul is purified through strife 
For her eternal needs. 


E’en to the lowliest of God’s creatures here 
Comes His own voice in purest love and ruth, 
And tells our better part to do and dare 
For his eternal truth. 


That so in that fair Promised Land of rest 
Our soul’s high hopes may find their full reward, 
High victors crownéd in life’s solemn quest, 
“Forever with the Lord.” 


BARTON GREY. 











ON THE ABUSE OF BOOKS. 


HERE’S some sound sense at the bottom of Mr. Gaston 

Phoebus’s epigrammatic fling at the modern worship —I was 

coing to say of books, but should rather say—of newspapers and 

light reading in general. You all remember the passage, for every 

hody read Lothair with avidity when it came out, and this was one 

of the best things in it ; but to refresh your memories, and to please 
yself— which I do whenever I can —I shall quote it. 

“ Books are fatal; they are the curse of the human race. Nine 
tenths of existing books are nonsense, and the clever books are the 
refutation of that nonsense. The greatest misfortune that ever befel 
man was the invention of printing. Printing has destroyed education. 
Art is a great thing, and Science is a great thing ; but all that art and 
science can reveal can be taught by man and by his attributes — his 
voice, his hand, his eye. The essence of education is the education 
of the body. Beauty and health are the chief sources of happiness. 
Men should live in the air ; their exercises should be regular, varied, 


scientific. To render his body strong and supple is the first duty of 


man. He should develope and completely master the whole muscu- 
lar system. What I admire in the order to which you [Lothair] 
belong is that they do live in the air; that they excel in athletic 
sports ; that they can only speak one language ; and that they never 
read. This is not a complete education, but it is the highest educa 
tion since the Greek. 

“No doubt every man should combine an intellectual with a phy- 


sical training, but the popular conception of the means is radically 


wrong. Youth should attend lectures on art and science by the most 
illustrious professors, and should converse together afterwards on 
what they have heard. They should learn to talk; it isa rare ac 
complishment, and extremely healthy. They should have music 
always at their meals. The theatre, entirely remodelled and reformed, 
and under a minister of state, should be an important element of edu 
cation. I should not object to the recitation of lyric poetry. That 
isenough. I would not have a book in the house, or even see a news 
paper.” 

Now this is the wit of graceful exaggeration ; and it is really bril 
liant wit, the daring extravagance of thought in light, easy, dramatic 
language which has always constituted one of the charms of the 
writings of “him whom men call Dizzy.” But like all fine wit, it is 
based on a foundation of truth ; and I assert that it has at bottom a 
rood deal of sound sense. For one thing, from whose lips do we 
hear the best English, really good idiomatic English? First of all, 
from the women who move in good society, ladies whose reading is 
confined to some few old books of the better sort, and whose occa 
sional taste of a novel or so has not had any palpable effect upon th: 
excellent and simple language they use. Next after them in purity of 
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idiom come the gentlemen who have quite forgotten most of their 
college training, and have read so little since as to be quite untainted 
with the stilted style and the foreign structure of sentences, conscious 
or unconscious, of printed thought. Yes, I contend that the sweetest 
English we can hear is the English which hereditary use of the tongue 
has preserved in the families of the higher classes of society ; and no 
emount of study in books can bestow the nameless grace and careless 
correctness of the language of good society. Priggish teaching, 
prim grammat-mongering, and above all, the peculiar veneering ele- 
gance of boarding-schools, have done their very best to destroy this 
sweet speech our mothers charmed us with first ; but they cannot do 
it, though they may have foisted a shocking array of affectations upon 
it in certain sections. But in the main it abides wherever true culture 
and courteous manners and right thinking abide, in all its native dig- 
nity of simplicity. 

3ut it is not only in the matter of spoken language that the supe- 
riority of social culture over book culture is to be seen. In mere 
mass and quality of knowledge even, commerce with the better sort 
of thinkers, close observation of men and manners, personal ex- 
perience of life, and with it the cultivation of such habits of reflection 
as shall enable one to profit by it, not unfrequently give him who 
uses eyes and ears and tongue wisely, immense advantages over the 
mere conner of those fragments of themselves which alone even the 
greatest and wisest of mankind have been able to leave us. If 
besides all this the student of life as it is should have the good fortune 
to mingle freely among the great actors in life’s perpetually shifting 
drama, and should have the still greater good fortune to know when 
and how to be a listener, he is gaining for himself day by day the 
highest and noblest kind of education. But this is not all. The sone 
of really good society is better in its living sweetness, in its daily out- 
showing of Christian graces and of the lofty principles of gentle 
blood, than all the books put together ; for after all the worthiest of 
them are but spirit clothed in a form that stands midway between the 
life of the spirit and the life of the body ; and nothing can teach so 
well as the spirit that speaks through living flesh and blood. No 
thought of the mind, no belief of the heart, can find its way home to 
another mind and heart so swiftly and so surely as from the mind and 
heart of a woman who loves to the man she loves, or from a man who 
loves to the woman he loves. The same is true in kind, though dif- 
fering in degree, in the case of all the family relations in turn, and in 
the case of friend and friend. No education can be ée/ter than this, 
the traditionary education of good society. It is true that ampler 
knowledge is needed to enlarge and enrich it ; and where the native 
powers prompt to the acquirement of fuller knowledge, it is well to 
encourage and aid in every way such eager desire and thirst after that 
which the doom of our race has made at the same time both curse 
and blessing. But while of course the infinite multiplication and 
minute subdivision of the various branches of knowledge which the 
world’s large experience has produced, necessitates the use of books 
for him who would thoroughly know anything, there is yet a wide field 
of useful knowledge which the inquirer may just as readily, more 
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healthfully, and far more delightfully glean from personal observation 
and oral teaching. Nor should any inquirer, the more especially he 
who really thirsts after knowledge, ever be suffered to fall into the 
delusion that it is of itself education. Education is the judicious 
training of all the powers, all the instincts, tastes, and tendencies of 
the individual man in symmetrical proportion, that each and every 
one of them may shine forth with sweetest light and noblest force ; 
that worthy play may be given to the whole man in all his complexity 
of structure. ‘This should be done by the wise use of all the means 
and appliances which the Creator has put at our disposal. Books, 
the books of the most richly gifted of our race, of course are among 
these means ; but the unreasonable exaltation of them in the modern 
views of what constitutes true education amounts to an abuse of one 
of the best things given for our use. The climax of folly is reached 
when the merest smattering of book-knowledge is set forth as the 
grand remedy for all those social evils which afflict the lower classes 
and endanger the frame-work of society itself. To name what I am 
convinced is the real and only remedy for these ills, and the only safe 
preparation for any cultivation of the mind in those whose moral cor- 
ruption and physical misery engender vice and crime, may seem 
somewhat out of place here; but I cannot touch upon this subject 
even remotely without declaring my earnest conviction that the real 
education of these classes is the proper work and duty of the Church 
of Christ. No sort or amount of mere knowledge will do them any 
good, but rather harm, until the purifying and ennobling influences of 
the Gospel have prepared a soil for any other sort of education to 
put its seeds into and bear good fruit from. As long as the soil is 
rank, the vegetation that grows up on it will be rank also. In all 
ages of the world, and indeed in all classes of society, mere intellec- 
tual culture without any sweetening element to refine and beautify 
the moral nature, has produced a Devil’s harvest, which ensured ruin 
and shameful putrefaction for that false and hollow civilisation which 
mistook the means for the end. 

We must then—to return to the thread of my talk—use books, 
but use them wisely, and use most those of the men who in the 
highest degree possessed and infused into their books that knowledge 
of the world which I say is the best kind of knowledge men can 
gather and grasp. Read more than all others Shakspeare and Cer- 
vantes, Horace and Montaigne, Sterne and Molitre, and the early 
English novelists, and Sir Walter Scott. ‘The only writers to read for 
any purposes of true education are the men of genius so catholic and 
so robust that. they show in every sweep of their colors how thoroughly 
they know mankind. Aboveall is it true of the great creative natures 
that they are men of sympathies so broad that they understand and 
can enter into the coarser, rougher fibre of human feeling as well as 
the gentler and the nobler ; that they can even appreciate with a sort 
of clairvoyant power the intense delirium of delight which the worst 
passions fire men to, the morbid gloom of some peculiar tempera- 
ments, the graceful, airy wickedness of others. These successful 
students of humanity, and reproducers of its more striking traits in 
epitome, are especially worth the closest study from him who wishes 
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truly to educate himself, since the fulness of education consists in the 
equipment of self with all that may tend to reveal the ripest knowledge 
of man and the nature God has put around him. Of course, any fair 
study of these two reveals to the student also something of the 
nature of God who created them and of the duties which man owes to 
God, the knowledge of man’s past history bringing with it a knowledge 
of that Revelation which his Creator long ago made to him of His 
will and His offered means of salvation from the curse he has borne 
with him almost from the time when his history began. This Book 
that comes from God he cannot too seriously study ; and the books 
of the largest and grandest thinkers of his race should be looked into 
again and again. But the evil is that too often these very books, 
which lie so close to nature and to man, are the ones most neglected, 
while those that put the mask on both are so diligently read that real 
life in both man and nature, whenever forced upon our observation, is 
looked at through a false medium, and is misinterpreted. Idolatry of 
such books is a great evil, a great public calamity, the sure mark of a 
period of decadence ; and when books are worshipped as the one 
great lever of social amelioration, it is just such books that men 
ignorantly worship. It is in this sense that I declare the modern 
prostration before the principle of book-education to be a great social 
injury, a subtle element of mischief to all classes of society. I know 
well that I set myself against the spirit of the age, and shall be 
looked upon as an outside barbarian, when I say in all seriousness 
that the hewers of wood and drawers of water, as a class, have no 
business at all with book-education, and that those whose means 
enable them to attain the highest education can get it much better 
and in a far more healthful style by using books far less than they do, 
and using their eyes, their ears, and their brains far more than they 
do. But I say it nevertheless with the firmest conviction that it is 
true, and that we all depend too much upon these uncertain and often 
fallacious appliances, blind guides to lead those who are blind them- 
selves because they refuse to use their own eyes. Even to think well 
and worthily we must think for ourselves, and do something towards 
getting our own materials for thought. But thought itself, noble as it 
may be made by right training, is but the half of life. Action is ne- 
cessary to keep thought healthy and to give the humanising element 
of hope, of love, of trust ; thought’s mission is to give action definite- 
ness of purpose. The man is incomplete and is not truly educated 
who neglects either. Both are modes of being which should work in 
concert and act and react upon each other. Neither should be wholly 
the result of circumstance ; both should be ready to seize the occa- 
sion of the hour, and aid in moulding circumstance. Nor is this all. 
Ve are so constituted that we need also the discipline of suffering to 
purify our aims, to fortify us with that blessed knowledge that adver- 
tises us of our weakness and of the need of higher strength than our 
own, and to ennoble us with the sense of there being something better 
to achieve than worldly success. 
So much for the question of active life and individual thinking as 
opposed to the damaging influences of constant poring over books, 
in the light of what is best for the educating process. But there are 
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other points which might well be urged to show that the excessive 
use of books is a dissipation of the powers of the body as well as of 
the mind, a dissipation deplorable in its results and to be discoun- 
tenanced far more than it is in this age of factitious progress. It will 
be enough merely to mention some of these: the blearing and blind- 
ing of eyes until it is difficult to find a person with perfectly sound 
vision ; the enormous increase of all sorts of neuralgic and spinal 
complaints, from unhealthy tasking of the brain and the bad habits 
engendered by a sedentary life ; awkward and ungraceful movements, 
from infrequent use of the body in open-air exercises ; rudeness of 
manner, from habits of abstraction ; deliberate omission of many of 
the most ordinary duties of life, from self-indulgence in going back, 
as soon as the more pressing calls of duty are over, to the fascinating 
book ; neglect of hearty attention to the great duty of meals, from the 
same cause ; and thousands of other evils from which every household 
and every individual suffers. Books have, in some form or other, 
become a more powerful rival of the wife than the husband’s pipe, a 
more powerful rival of the husband than the wife’s new bonnet, a 
more frequent cause of social coldness than the most vehement 
gossip. Dizzy’s great Aryan was more than half right. 


C. WoopwarD HuvuTSON. 





SOVEREIGNTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


II. 
SOVEREIGNTY IS NOT QUALIFIABLE OR LIMITABLE. 


HE dogma that the States have sovereignty except so far as 

they have ceded it, if not intended as a deception, is a 
gross and deplorable blunder ; and the following expressions, to be 
found in the speeches and writings of all American politicians of note, 
are both amazing and amusing for their solecistic absurdity : “ Divided 
sovereignty,” “delegated sovereignty,” “qualified sovereignty,” 
“limited sovereignty,” “representative sovereignty,” “ Federal sove- 
reignty,” “sovereign powers vested in the Government,” “surrender 
ing essential parts of sovereignty,” “dividing sovereignty between 
the, Federal and State governments,” “the States are sovereign, 
except so far as they have delegated specific sovereign powers” 
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[Webster], “ each State is absolutely sovereign, except as to the limited 
supreme sovereignty conferred upon the National Government ” 
[Story]; and so on through an immense number and variety of 
expressions, all absurdly coupling sovereignty with some qualifying 
word or phrase, or treating of it as susceptible of infinite division, in 
contempt of the great philologists of the age, who all unite in con- 
sidering the word superlative in signification, and the evtity referred 
to as indivisible and inalienable. [See also the opinions of Judges 
Taney and McLean, 5 How. 588; 21 How. 516.] 

We shall soon see that sovereignty is indivisible, and is not com- 
posed of, or identical with, rights or powers. Society’s sovereignty 
must be its supreme will over, and, so to speak, ownership of all 
persons and things therein, Like ownership, it involves the right 
of contro! and command as well as the jus disponendi. Will must be 
exercised and must have its mental adjuncts — perception, reason, and 
judgment. Can this mental unity be disintegrated so that a part of the 
faculties can be alienated and the rest retained? Can the subject 
persons and things be partitioned so that some can be under one 
supreme will and some under another? Can a citizen yield his 
obedience to more than one ultimate authority? Common-sense 
answers these questions negatively. Two sovereigns cannot have the 
same subject. No man can serve two masters. But one paramount 
authority can exist in any country. In a republic this must reside in 
the State. It does so in the United States. New York, Texas, or 
Illinois is of right as absolute as King William or the Grand Turk. 

Can sovereignty divide itself? Can anything be excepted from its 
jurisdiction? And especially, can it become subject to the coercive 
authority of its own delegations ?— for American “expounders” pretend 
that the commonwealths called “the united States” have become so 
subject. If sovereignty can be divided, it can be done in an 
aristocracy or a monarchy as well as a republic, for in each and every 
case it dwells in a unity, a “moral person.” The king is the State ; 
the queen and parliament are the State ; the aristocracy is the State ; 
and the republic is the State. In each there must be a will, a 
sovereign one, or there is no State. 


Mr. GeorGceE T. Curtis Expounpns. 


With amusing zaivété, Mr. Curtis, while declining, in a recent con- 
troversy with Mr. A. H. Stephens, to defend Mr. Webster’s views on 
“ political sovereignty,” sets them forth as follows: “When the States 
ratified the Constitution, they parted with a part of their sovereignty 
and yet remained States. . . . The sovereign powers of a people are 
divisible, so that a portion can be granted irrevocably and a part can 
be retained.” [See his letter in the New York World, August 23, 
1869.] The reader will please notice here that the “sovereign 
powers” to be parted with, or reserved, are treated of as identical 
with “ sovereignty.” 

The above expression may be taken as the views of Dane, Story, 
Webster, Curtis, G. H. Pendleton, and in short of the whole Massa- 
chusetts school. They admit, strange to say, that ‘he States as sove- 
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reign political communities ratified and established the Constitution ; 
but they audaciously assert (and in doing so violate truth and 
common-sense) that the said States thereby excepted out of their 
sovereignty a national sovereignty which effectually controls them. 
Audaciously, I say, for the very Constitution itself with its “plain tale 
puts them down.” What they falsely and sophistically call exceptions 
out of sovereignty are expressly characterised by the Constitution 
itself as delegated powers. And it contains no powers but delegated 
ones ; these, as the phrase solely means, being confided to agents or 
representatives for the use and behoof of the delegators or sovereigns. 
Those who act with delegated powers must be subjects and agents, 
while the authority delegating must be sovereign. Mr. Webster says 
the well-known words of the Constitution must be taken in their well- 
known sense ; and under his guidance we find the falsehood of his 
celebrated phrase —“ So far as the Constitution goes, so far State 
sovereignty is effectually controlled.” 

Considering, now, this particular expounding degraded to the rank 
of falsehoods, I will now show it to be so egregious an absurdity 
that any worthy é/éve of the Massachusetts school, upon being convicted 
of it, would rather say: “I aimed to cheat with it,” than “I believed 
it.” ‘The proverbial Massachusetts pride of ’cuteness must be kept 
in mind. 


THE ’CUTENESS OF ARGUING FROM FALSE Worps. 


As the Constitution contains, and contemplates, no other “ powers ” 
than those “delegated,” these must necessarily be used by agents or 
trustees, 7. ¢. persons who act for the supreme authority that the said 
powers belong to. So when the Danes, Storys, Websters, Jacksons, 
Curtises, Parkers, Brownsons, Drapers, Pendletons, Lincolns, Jame- 
sons, Greeleys, Johnsons, and others, talk and write of “ceding,” 
“transferring,” “ parting with,” “relinquishing,” “surrendering”— 
all in the sense of alienating — sovereignty, and say it is done “ irre- 
yocably,” while they suppress the real constitutional language which 
bears a totally different meaning, they only escape the imputation of 
ignorance by incurring that of deliberate falsehood ; and those of 
them who were officially sworn to support and preserve the Constitu- 
tion, must, if they escape the former alternative, meet the additional 
charge of perjury. 

It is certain that neither the Constitution nor the sacred teachings 
of the fathers contain any warrant for such a doctrine as the States 
committing suicide, or as their contemplating any other sovereignty 
to amend the Constitution than that which established it, namely 
their own. Hence the immortal Washington wrote “ by unanimous 
order of the Convention” that making the Constitution was the “ deé- 
egating” of an “extensive TRUST ”— this agreeing strictly with the in- 
strument itself, which expressly and exclusively provides for “‘ powers 
delegated,” and for none whatever that are “ granted IRREVOCABLY.” 
And hundreds of pages from the fathers could be here quoted to show 
the falsity of the idea that sovereignty was transferred at all —let 
alone “ irrevocably ”— but not a line in its favor. Nay more, I will 
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venture to say that as no man can believe an obvious untruth, the 
great mind of Webster never believed, and Mr. Curtis does not now 
believe, that “the sovereignty . . . of the people is divisible, so 
that a part can be granted irrevocably, and a part retained.” 


SOVEREIGNTY WILLS, AND REMAINS UNCHANGED. 


Whatever was done in establishing the constitution of government, 
must have been done by sovereignty. Of course I speak of voluntary 
action, z.¢. free exercise and effectuation of will. So that if any sov- 
ereignty was put in the Federal pact, sovereignty must ex mero motu 
have divided itself. It must have exerted its will, whether it intended 
to divide itself or delegate powers. When this will was exerted the 
Constitution was made and established, and the said will necessarily 
existed through the act. We know, then, that it was not sovereignty, 
but something else that was put dy sovereignty in the Federal pact. 
The instrument itself says it was “ powers,” and that they were “ del- 
egated.” “ Powers,” then, were transferred, while the will that did it 
remained untransferred in the moral person or persons that acted. 
We know ft did thus remain, for it was exercised by each State on the 
proposed amendments several years afterwards. Here, then, we have 
absolute proof that there is xo sovereignty in the Constitution ; and that 
sovereignty is out of it, and in the States who ratified and ordained it. 


IMAGINE KAISER WILLIAM’S AUTHORITY DIVIDED. 


According to philosophy and common-sense, the essential idea of 
the superlative word “sovereignty” is of @ wé// that rules over every- 
thing in its territory, and this will presupposes all the other attributes 
of a perfect mental unity through which those conclusions of judg- 
ment shall be made and those determinations of will reached which 
are indispensable in government. ‘Through just such a mental unity 
William of Prussia commands every person and thing in his kingdom. 
His right of command must be a unity ; and to think of what can be. 
maintained in defiance of his will, in his own realm, is to think of 
what does not divide but destroys sovereignty ; for even if the cap of 
Gesler can be kept in the market-place as an emblem against his 
will, he is not sovereign, for an opposing will has risen above his own, 
with all infinitude to expand in for domination over what is beneath. 
The sovereign entity, z.¢. the mind or soul having the right of com- 
mand, is the same (with its perception, reason, judgment, and will) 
in an aristocracy and a republic as in a monarchy. 


WHAT SAY THE PUBLICISTS? 


As they all agree, one or two quotations from those of the highest 
repute will suffice. Vattel says [Book 1,§ 65]: “Every sovereignty, 
properly so called, is, in its own nature, one and indivisible.” Lieber 
in his Civil Liberty and Self-Government [chap. xiv] says: “ What, in a 
philosophical sense, can truly be called sovereignty, can never be 
divided.” In his Political Ethics |§ 63] he says: “ Society can never 
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delegate or pledge away govereignty”; and that “being inherent 
naturally and necessarily in the State, it can never pass away from it 
so long as the latter exists.” See also Montesquieu, Locke, Puffen- 
dorf, Burlamaqui, Rutherforth, Rousseau, and others. 

Enough is now said and quoted to exhibit the mental unity, the 
moral person which dwells in one of our societies or States as its 
soul—this being sovereign, and acting so continually through the 
mental organism and faculties already brought to view. 


RIGHTS AND POWERS ARE NOT SOVEREIGNTY. 


All difficulties would disappear from this subject if we would dis- 
card the idea that sovereignty is composed of, or can be divided into 
rights and powers. 

The general notion of the expounders seems to be that sovereignty 
is the sum of all rights and powers—“the embodiment of all 
powers,” to use Mr. A. H. Stephens’s expression. They (and he too, 
unfortunately) confound z with the powers which, by delegation and 
in writing, z¢ entrusts to the governmental agency # creates. They 
admit the transfer to be by delegation, but say this is a ceding of a 
part of sovereignty, and irrevocable. Witness the absurdity. The 
people cannot govern directly: they can do it only by and through 
this very process of delegation. Now supposing all their governing 
powers, Federal or State, to be in exercise, the result of such theory 
would be as follows: If they put one-third of them in the Federal 
Constitution, one-third of their governing authority is “ irrevocably” 
gone. The residue of two-thirds being vested in the State govern- 
ments by precisely the same process, through State Conventions, the 
people have abdicated all of sovereignty ; put an end to the republi- 
can form of government (which can only exist where they have the 
sovereignty, and govern absolutely at all times and in all things), and 
reduced themselves to allegiant subjects of agencies which they them- 
selves created and empowered — the Federal one being paramount, 
imperial ! 

The effectuation of this theory, then, is the annihilation of sover 
eignty. This is the reductio ad absurdum ,; for sovereignty, whether i 
is that of a nation or of States, must always be supreme over eve 
person and thing; and as long as the republic lasts it must remain in 
the people as organised, they choosing to politically exist as State 
and to govern themselves as such — separately as to domestic aff 
and conjointly in general ard common ones. Both local and general 
governments are ¢heir creations, and have no other authority whatever 
than ¢heir delegations. This is the view of all the fathers. 





Hon. A. H. STEPHENS ON THIS SUBJECT. 


Mr. Stephens after a wide circuit comes back to the ground criti- 
cised above, which is utterly inconsistent with his general theory. 
In his War between the States |Vol. 1, pp. 488-9] he says that “ sover- 
eignty is the highest and greatest of all political powers ; that it is the 
source as well as the embodiment of all powers” ; that it is susceptible 
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of partition and transfer ; that “if sovereignty is not parted with by 
the States in express terms, . . it is still retained and reserved to the 
people of the several States, in that mass of residuary rights which 
was expressly reserved in the Constitution itself” ; and finally, that it 
was “not expressly reserved in the Constitution at first,” but was 
“soon after” “ expressly reserved” in the Tenth Amendment. 

This all means that sovereignty, which must be the peculiar and 
essential characteristic of a State—the very one that causes it to 
differ from a county or a province, which consists of the right of 
command over everything, and which was supposed to be above all 
rights and powers, and to have the absolute disposal of them — is 
divisible, and subject to grant or reservation; and that— though it 
might have been parted with —it is actually reserved ¢o the States in 
the Tenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution —this being the 
sole source of and their only title to their sovereignty! Moreover, 
he calls these alleged fractions of sovereignty, “specific sovereign 
powers.” All this resembles the doctrines of Dane, Story, Webster, 
Curtis, G. H. Pendleton, and the New York Wordd ; but not those of 
A. H. Stephens. 

The former could say to Mr. S.: “ As you assert, the sovereignty of 
the States ‘was not expressly reserved in the Constitution at first,’ but 
was afterwards ‘expressly reserved’ in the Tenth Amendment. Did 
not the Constitution thenceforward provide the practical means of 
preserving that sovereignty? Did not the guaranty of a republican 
form of government | Art. tv, § 4], and the amendment in question 
aided by other clauses, empower and charge the Government to see 
that the States are protected in their rights as reserved — including 
this right of sovereignty? As sovereignty is thus placed in and under 
the Constitution — as you admit — it must consist with the ‘specific 
sovereign powers’ which you say are granted in the other parts of the 
instrument. Do you not therefore admit that Mr. Webster is right in 
his dictum, that ‘so far as the Constitution goes, so far State sover- 
eignty is effectually controlled’ ?” 

Does not Mr. S. then seem entangled in the meshes of his own 
logic, so that his only escape is to admit that the Constitution does 
not involve State or any other sovereignty ; but that the fact —in- 
cluding the government it provides for — remains as a created instru- 
mentality beneath and subject to the authority of the States which 
established it as the terms of their association? This indeed seems 
to be the general theory of his book. 

In order not to do Mr. Stephens injustice, I here quote him at 
considerable length :— 

. One of the main objects in forming the compact, as before stated, and as 
clearly appears from the instrument itself, was to preserve and perpetuate Separate 
State existence. The guaranty to this effect from the very words used implies their 
sovereignty. There can be no such thing as a perfect State without sovereignty. 
It certainly is not parted with by any express terms in that instrument. If it be 
surrendered thereby it must be by implication only. 


He shows that this cannot be, and proceeds :— 


For sovereignty is the Aighest and greatest of all political powers. It is itself the 
ource as well as embodiment of all political powers, both great and small.. All 
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proceed and emanate from it. All the great powers specifically and expressly dele- 
gated in the Constitution, such as the power to declare war and make peace, to 
raise and support armies, to tax and lay excise duties, etc., are themselves but the 
incidents of sovereignty. If this great embodiment of all powers was parted with, 
why were any minor specifications made? Why any enumeration? Was not such 
specification or enumeration both useless and absurd ? 

All the implications are the other way. The bare fact that all the powers parted 
with by the States were delegated only, as all admit, necessarily implies that the 
greater power delegating still continued to exist. 

If, then, this ultimate absolute sovereignty did reside with the several States 
separately, as without question it did up to the formation of the Constitution ; and 
if in the Constitution, sovereignty is not parted with by the States in express terms ; 
if,as Mr. Webster said in 1839, there is zo¢ a word about sovereignty in it, and if, 
further, this greatest of all political powers cannot justly be claimed as an incident 
to lesser ones and thereby carried by implication, then of course was it not most 
clearly still retained and reserved to the people of the several States in that mass of 
residuary rights, in the language of Mr. Jefferson, which was expressly reserved in 
the Constitution itself? 

It is true it was ot so expressly reserved in the Constitution at first, because it 
was deemed, as the debates in the Federal Convention as well as the State Conven- 
tions clearly show, wholly unnecessary ; so general was the understanding that it 
could not go by inference or implication from anything in the Constitution, or, in 
other words, that it could not be surrendered without express terms to that effect. 
The general understanding was the universally acknowledged principle in public 
law, that nothing is held good against sovereignty by implication. But to quiet the 
apprehensions of Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, and the conventions of a majority 
of the States, this reservation of sovereignty was soon after put in the Constitution 
amongst other amendments in plain and unequivocal language. .. . 

This amendment, which was promptly agreed to by the States, unanimously 
declared that all powers not delegated were reserved to the States respectively. Zhas 
of course includes in the reservation, sovereignty, which is the source of all powers, 
those delegated as well as those reserved. ‘This reservation, Mr. Samuel Adams said, 
we have seen in the Massachusetts Convention, was consonant with the like reserva- 
tion in the first articles of Confederation. [1. Stephens’s War, etc., pp. 448-9.] 


SomE DEcIisIvE DEFINITIONS. 


As Daniel Webster, in his speech of 1833, says that “ well-known 
words” should be taken in their “ well-known sense” in expositions 
of the Constitution, I will invite Noah to “come to judgment” and 
correct Daniel with the “well-known sense” of the leading words 
herein used. The hundreds of dictionaries in the library of the 
British Museum all agree with the impartial and decisive judgment 
(for such it may be considered) of the great American lexicographer. 

“SOVEREIGNTY, #. Supreme power ; supremacy ; the possession 
of the highest power, or of uncontrollable power.” It is obvious 
that the word has but one meaning ; and that it is a superlative and 
unqualifiable word. This definition shows all the phrases quoted at 
the beginning of this chapter to be puerile blunders. 

“WILL, m. 1. The power of choosing ; the faculty or endowment 
of thesoul by which it is capable of choosing ; the faculty of selecting 
or preferring one of two or more objects. 2. The choice which is 
made ; a determination or preference which results from the act or 
exercise of the power of choice ; a volition. 3. The choice or deter- 
mination of one who has authority; a decree; a command; dis- 
cretive pleasure.” [Web. Dic. last ed.] 

In his edition of 1859, under “ Will” is the following: “ The will is 
directed or influenced by the judgment. The understanding or reason 
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compares different objects which operate as motives ; the judgment 
determines which is preferable, and the wz// decides which to pursue. 
In other words, we reason with respect to the value and importance of 
things ; we then judge which is to be preferred ; and we w// to take 
the most valuable. These are but different operations of the mind, 
soul, or intellectual part of man.” [See also Locke Und., B. 11. c. 21.] 

The error of the writers herein criticised seems to result from their 
not always keeping it in mind that “will” and “power” are totally 
different entities ; and that “sovereignty ” is supremacy of will, while 
power or powers refer to the faculty or ability of doing, or the authority 
to do, what effectuates wi//. A paralytic may have will without 
power, and an idiot power without will. Hence we see that either of 
the said entities can exist without the other. Legislation is sovereign 
will in the shape of law, though it is ineffectual without executive 
power. 

“DELEGATION, #. A sending away ; the act of putting in commis- 
sion or investing with authority to act for another ; the appointment 
of a delegate. 2. The person deputed to act for another or for 
others. Thus the representatives of Massachusetts in Congress are 
called the delegation or whole delegation.” 

“ DELEGATE, v. 4. 1. To send away appropriately, to send on an 
embassy ; to send with power to transact business as a representative. 

. 2. To entrust; to commit; to deliver to another’s care and 
exercise ; as, to de/egate authority or power to an envoy, representative, 
or judge.” 

Here then is the plain teaching —“the well-known sense ”— of 
these important words:—1. Zhe sovereign mind (whether residing in a 
monarch, an aristocracy, or a State), in governing, wi//s. 2. Powers 
are by it delegated to agencies to effectuate its wi//. 3. All the 
powers of the Constitution of the United States are delegated, and are 
so many specific authorisations to “substitutes and agents” to carry 
out sovereign w#/7, Such will must ever reside in the people as States, 
for only thus did they ever organise themselves. Republican sove- 
reignty cannot be in constitutions or governments, not only because 
it must be in the people who have ever the right of government, but 
because the so-called governments are dy the people created and endowed 
with “delegated” authority, and are administered by the people’s 
representatives, who must be members and citizens, and necessarily 
subjects of States. 


P. C. Centz, Barrister. 

















AN INCIDENT AT CASTLE THUNDER. 


HE precise date of the occurrence I wish to record is of but 

little moment ; let it suffice to say that it took place during the 
spring of 1863. Iam assisted in fixing it upon that season by the 
distinct recollection I have of some changes which broke in upon the 
rather hum-drum life I was then passing at Richmond, waiting for 
promotion and field-service. Whatever notes, diary or memoranda I 
may have kept of current events, “ went up” with my commission of 
surgeon in the army of the Confederate States, and all my other im- 
pedimenta in the retreat towards Appomattox Court-House. One 
of these changes was that our mess resorted, of necessity and choice, 
at about that time, to fricasseed rats as a dainty substitute for Nassau 
bacon ; (but let it be here recorded that the narrator stood faithfully 
by his rations of “lively Nassau.”) 

It also succeeded the irksome period in which, with Surgeon Bolton 
and Assistant-Surgeon Brock, we visited every house in Richmond, 
under order of the Surgeon-General, collecting vaccine-virus for use 
in the armies and prisons of the Confederate States. I wish to state 
emphatically that our orders were strict that none should be collected 
except from healthy cases. We vaccinated for sanitary purposes all 
desiring it, but in obedience to orders collected only the purest and 
best. My colleagues were well-known Richmond gentlemen, and 
chosen for the duty that they might have access to the best houses in 
the city. 

At the time of my appointment, not being a Virginian, I was told 
to report and apply for instructions to Surgeon Bolton. Fortunately, 
I was ordered by him to give the virus as I collected it to the 
Surgeon-General, who, I distinctly remember, showed me the wide- 
mouthed one-ounce quinine bottle of Jowdered virus which was used as 
a receptacle for our united collections. The wisdom of powdering and 
mixing all together may be questioned, but certainly the fact ought to 
disarm all calumny. It subsequently fell to my lot to have to make 
requisition for virus for the prisoners, and I was supplied with a small 
quantity of the same powder I had helped to collect, carefully en- 
veloped in tin-foil; and with it I vaccinated prisoners and soldiers 
alike. I am thus minute because it will be remembered that we were 
accused falsely of using impure virus for our prisoners and pure for 
our own troops. 

I had been recently ordered for temporary duty to the warehouses 
which were used as prisons under the general title of Castle Thunder, 
where Assistant-Surgeon Smith had more to do than he could attend 
to, as a part of Libby Prison had been added to his duties. In Castle 
Thunder our own soldiers were confined, as well as political prisoners, 
7.¢. citizens from within and without our lines, and also surplus United 
States prisoners from the Libby Prison. I had little to do profession- 
ally for the so-called political prisoners, as they were healthy and 
robust compared with our army men ; and no wonder, when there was 
such a difference in the food which was supplied to them. How my 
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mouth has watered as I read the gaudy labels on their cans of pre- 
served fruits and vegetables sent them through the lines, and thought 
of the rats on my mess-table! And those Irish potatoes! when had 
I tasted one? I will not more than mention the excellent soup dis- 
tributed to all there alike, from the general kitchen ; it is hard to tell 
how it would taste now: its fumes were distracting then. To this day 
I am at times haunted in my dreams by the memory of the pangs of 
hungry longings produced by those agonising sights and smells ; and 
while looking back on those dark days, I find myself wondering again 
why those men were better supplied with necessary food than were the 
medical officers. But two suggestions have been presented: either 
our Quartermaster was inefficient, and any one who knew Captain 
Knox of Alexandria knew better than that; or the Confederate 
authorities were determined to prevent all grounds of complaint on 
the part of the powers at Washington. 

Nor were the prisoners satisfied with their rations—not they! 
And that dissatisfaction exhibited itself strangely among the Unite 
States prisoners in a constant demand for castor oil. I remember 
vell one long, thin, cadaverous man in particular who was unremitting 
in his attentions to “sick call,” presenting himself equipped with a 
china cup without a handle. My hospital-steward, losing all patience 
at last with my greenness, informed me one day*that I was the victim 
of an imposition, and was supplying the prisoners with dufter. 

Now to my story. As I approached Castle Thunder early one 
morning, I overheard some one in a group of men say that another 
party had dug out of the prison in the night. This had become so 
common that the holes were almost as plenty as the burrows ina 
warren. I looked at the place and passed on to my duties for the 
day. While prescribing in one of the passages, two of the officers of 
the building passed me, and warned me not to put my head out of 
any window, as such orders had been given to the prisoners, and the 
guard below were instructed to shoot any one disobeying. ‘They 
passed on to examine the prison, and hardly had a minute elapsed 
before a sharp report and cry of pain reached my ears. One of the 
two who had spoken to me, a Baltimore detective, strangely forgetting 
the danger, looked out of a window, as it was presumed, to let the 
guard know that they were passing through, and not to fire then ; 
but before he could utter the words, the prompt sentinel shot him 
through the forehead. I hastened to him, but only to see him die. 

The stern order may have been issued through the advice or in- 
fluence of the very man who fell the first victim to it; I do not 
know. Why was it given? Because the guards had been so pelted 
with plaster and broken bricks torn from the walls that they could 
not attend to their duties, or hear the “ moles” at their subterranean 
work under their feet. Death and wounds were not such rare sights 
for us to witness as that the tragic death of this one man should be 
thought of sufficient interest for the general reader, but the record is 
important, and should be made to establish the truth, and disprove 
the false statements so widely circulated by enemies in regard to this 
apparently cruel though necessary military order. 

R. M. 
Surgeon ist Regt. Engineer Troops, C. S. A. 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE EXcuRSION. 


HE little village of Cruhan-bawn, into which they now drove, 
was, in every detail of wretchedness, dirt, ruin, and desolation, 
intensely Irish. A small branch of the well-known bog-stream, the 
“ Brusna,” divided one part of the village from the other, and between 
these two settlements so separated there raged a most rancorous 
hatred and jealousy, and Cruhan-beg, as the smaller collection of 
hovels was called, detested Cruhan-bawn with an intensity of dislike 
that might have sufficed for a national antipathy, where race, lan- 
guage, and traditions had contributed their aids to the animosity. 

There was, however, one real and valid reason for this inveterate 
jealousy. The inhabitants of Cruhan-beg— who lived, as they said 
themselves, “beyond the river,” —strenuously refused to pay any rent 
for their hovels ; while “the cis-Brusnaites,” as they may be termed, 
demeaned themselves to the condition of tenants in so far as to 
acknowledge the obligation of rent, though the oldest inhabitant 
vowed he had never seen a receipt in his life, nor had the very least 
conception of a gale-day. 

If, therefore, actually, there was not much to separate them on the 
score of principle, they were widely apart in theory, and the sturdy 
denizens of the smaller village looked down upon the others as the 
ignoble slaves of a Saxon tyranny. The village in its entirety — for 
the division was a purely local and arbitrary one — belonged to Miss 
Betty O’Shea, forming the extreme edge of her estate as it merged 
into the vast bog ; and, with the habitual fate of frontier populations, 
it contained more people of lawless lives and reckless habits than 
were to be found for miles around. There was not a resource of her 
ingenuity she had not employed for years back to bring these refrac- 
tory subjects into the pale of a respectable tenantry. Every process 
of the law had been essayed in turn. They had been hunted down 
by the police, unroofed and turned into the wide bog ; their chattels 
had been “canted,” and themselves —a last resource —cursed from 
the altar; but, with that strange tenacity that pertains to life where 
there is little to live for, these creatures survived all modes of perse- 
cution, and came back into their ruined hovels to defy the law and 
beard the Church, and went on living —in some strange, mysterious 
way of their own —an open challenge to all political economy, and a 
sore puzzle to Zhe Times’ commissioner when he came to report on 
the condition of the cottier in Ireland. 

At certain seasons of county excitement —such as an election or 
an unusually weighty assizes— it was not deemed perfectly safe to 
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visit the village, and even the police would not have adventured on 
the step except with a responsible force. At other periods, the most 
marked feature of the place would be that of utter vacuity and deso- 
lation. A single inhabitant here and there smoking listlessly at his 
door ; a group of women, with their arms concealed beneath their 
aprons, crouching under a ruined wall, or a few ragged children, 
too miserable and dispirited even for play, would be all that would 
be seen. 

At a spot where the stream was fordable for a horse, the page Larry 
had already stationed himself, and now walked into the river, which 
rose over his knees, to show the road to his mistress. 

“The bailiffs is on them to-day,” said he, with a gleeful look in his 
eye; for any excitement, no matter at what cost to others, was 
intensely pleasurable to him. 

“What is he saying?” asked Nina. 

“They are executing some process of law against these people,” 
muttered Donogan. “It’s an old storyin Ireland ; but I had as soon 
you had been spared the sight.” 

“Ts it quite safe for yourself?” whispered she. “Is there not 
some danger in being seen here?” 

“Oh, if I could but think that you cared —I mean ever so slightly,” 
cried he with fervor, “I’d call this moment of my danger the proudest 
of my life!” 

Though declarations of this sort— more or less sincere as chance 
might make them — were things Nina was well used to, she could not 
help marking the impassioned manner of him who now spoke, and 
bent her eyes steadily on him. 

“Tt is true,” said he, as if answering the interrogation in her gaze. 
“A poor outcast as I am—a rebel —a felon—anything you like to 
call me—the slightest show of your interest in me gives my life a 
value, and my hope a purpose I never knew till now.” 

“Such interest would be but ill-bestowed if it only served to 
heighten your danger. Are you known here?” 

“ He who has stood in the dock, as I have, is sure to be known by 
some one. Not that the people would betray me. ‘There is poverty 
and misery enough in that wretched village, and yet there’s not one 
so hungry or so ragged that he would hand me over to the law to 
make himself rich for life.” 

“ Then what do you mean to do?” asked she, hurriedly. 

“Walk boldly through the village at the head of your pony, as I am 
now — your guide to Croghan Castle.” 

“ But we were to have stabled the beast here. I intended to have 
gone on foot to Croghan.” 

“Which you cannot now. Do you know what English law is, 
lady?” cried he fiercely. ‘This pony and this carriage, if they had 
shelter here, are confiscated to the landlord. for his rent. It’s little 
use to say you owe nothing to this owner of the soil: it’s enough that 
they are found amongst the chattels of his debtors.” 

“* T cannot believe this is law.” 

“You can prove it — at the loss of your pony ; and it is mercy and 
generous dealing when compared with half the enactments our rulers 
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have devised for us. Followme. I see the police have not yet come 
down. I will go on in front and ask the way to Croghan.” 

There was that sort of peril in the adventure now that stimulated 
Nina and excited her ; and as they stoutly wended their way through 
the crowd, she was far from insensible to the looks of admiration that 
were bent on her from every side. 

“What are they saying?” asked she; ‘‘I do not know their lan- 
guage.” 

“Tt is Irish,” said he ; “ they are talking of your beauty.” 

“T should so like to follow their words,” said she, with the smile of 
one to whom such homage had ever its charm. 

“That wild-looking fellow that seemed to utter an imprecation, has 
just pronounced a fervent blessing ; what he has said was, ‘ May every 
glance of your eye be a candle to light you to glory.’ ” 

A half-insolent laugh at this conceit was all Nina’s acknowledgment 
of it. Short greetings and good wishes were now rapidly exchanged 
between Donogan and the people, as the little party made their way 
through the crowd —the men standing bareheaded, and the women 
uttering words of admiration, some even crossing themselves piously 
at sight of such loveliness as, to them, recalled the ideal of all 
beauty. 

“The police are to be here at one o’clock,’ 
lating a phrase of one of the bystanders. 

‘** And is there anything for them to seize on?” asked she. 

“No; but they can level the cabins,” cried he, bitterly. ‘ We have 
no more right to shelter than to food.” 

Moody and sad, he walked along at the pony’s head, and did not 
speak another word till they had left the village far behind them. 

Larry, as usual, had found something to interest him, and dropped 
behind in the village, and they were alone. 

A passing countryman, to whom Donogan addressed a few words in 
Irish, told them that a short distance from Croghan they could stable 
the pony at a small “ shebeen.” 

On reaching this, Nina, who seemed to have accepted Donogan’s 
companionship without further question, directed him to unpack the 
carriage and take out her easel and her drawing materials. ‘“ You'll 
have to carry these —fortunately not very far, though,” said she, 
smiling, “and then you'll have to come back here and fetch this 
basket.” 

“Tt is a very proud slavery — command me how you will,” muttered 
he, not without emotion. 

“That,” continued she, pointing to the basket, “contains my break- 
fast, and luncheon or dinner, and I invite you to be my guest.” 

“ And I accept with rapture. Oh!” cried he, passionately, “ what 
whispered to my heart this morning that this would be the happiest 
day of my life?” . ; 

“If so, fate has scarcely been generous to you.” And _ her lip 
curled half-superciliously as she spoke. 

“T’d not say that. I have lived amidst great hopes, many of them 
dashed it is true by disappointment ; but who that has been cheered 
by glorious day-dreams has not tasted moments at least of exquisite 
bliss?” 
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“T don’t know that I have much sympathy with political ambitions,” 
said she, pettishly. 

“Have you tasted —have you tried them? Do you know what it 
is to feel the heart of a nation throb and beat ?— to know that all that 
love can do to purify and elevate can be exercised for the countless 
thousands of one’s own race and lineage ; and to think that long after 
men have forgotten your name, some heritage of freedom will survive 
to say that there once lived one who loved his country?” 

“This is very pretty enthusiasm.” 

“Oh, how is it that you, who can stimulate one’s heart to such con- 
fessions, know nothing of the sentiment?” 

“T have my ambitions,” said she, coldly, almost sternly. 

“Let me hear some of them.” 

“They are not like yours, though they are perhaps just as impos- 
sible.” She spoke in a broken, unconnected manner, like one who 
was talking aloud the thoughts that came laggingly ; then with a 
sudden earnestness she said, “I’ll tell you one of them. It’s to catch 
the broad bold light that has just beat on the old castle there, and 
brought out all its rich tints of grays and yellows in such a glorious 
wealth of color. Place my easel here under the trees; spread that 
rug for yourself to lie on. No—you won’t have it? Well, fold it 
neatly, and place it there for my feet ; very nicely done. And now, 
Signor Ribello, you may unpack that basket and arrange our breakfast, 
and when you have done all these, throw yourself down on the grass, 
and either tell me a pretty story, or recite some nice verses for me, or 
be otherwise amusing and agreeable.” 

“Shall I do what will best please myself? If so, it will be to lie 
here and look at you.” 

“ Be it so,” said she, with a sigh. “I have always thought, in 
looking at them, how Saints are bored by being worshipped — it adds 
fearfully to martyrdom ; but happily, I am used toit. ‘Oh, the vanity 
of that girl!’ Yes, Sir, say it out: tell her frankly that if she has no 
friend to caution her against this besetting wile, that you will be that 
friend. Tell her that whatever she has of attraction is spoiled and 
marred by this self-consciousness, and that just as you are a rebel 
vithout knowing it, so should she be charming and never suspect it. 
Is not that coming nicely?” said she, pointing to the drawing ; “ see 
how that tender light is carried down from those gray wails to the 
banks beneath, and dies away in that little pool, where the faintest 
breath of air is rustling. Don’t look at me, Sir, look at my drawing.” 

“True, there is no tender light there,” muttered he, gazing at her 
eyes, where the enormous size of the pupils had given a character of 
steadfast brilliancy, quite independent of shape, or size, or color. 

“You know very little’ about it,” said she, saucily ; then, bending 
over the drawing, she said, “That middle distance wants a bit of 
color: you shall aid me here.” 

“How am I to aid you?” asked he, in sheer simplicity. 

“T mean that you should be that bit of color there. Take my 
scarlet cloak and perch yourself yonder on that low rock. A few 
minutes will do. Was there ever immortality so cheaply purchased ! 
Your biographer shall tell that you were the figure in that famous 
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sketch — what will be called, in the cant of art, one of Nina 
Kostalergi’s earliest and happiest efforts. There now, dear Mr. 
Donogan, do as you are bid.” 

“Do you know the Greek ballad where a youth remembers that the 
word ‘dear’ has been coupled with his name —a passing courtesy, if 
even so much, but enough to light up a whole chamber in his heart?” 

“T know nothing of Greek ballads. How does it go?” 

“Tt is a simple melody, in a low key.” And he sang in a deep but 
tremulous voice, to a very plaintive air,— 


I took her hand within my own, 
I drew her gently nearer, 
And whispered almost on her cheek, 
“Oh, would that I were dearer!” 
Dearer! No, that’s not my prayer: 
A stranger, e’en the merest, 
Might chance to have some value there ; 
But Z would be the dearest! 


“What had he done to merit such a hope?” said she, haughtily. 

“ Loved her — only loved her!” 

“What value you men must attach to this gift of your affection, 
when it can nourish such thoughts as these! Your very wilfulness is 
to win us—is not that your theory? I expect from the man who 
offers me his heart that he means to share with me his own power and 
his own ambition—to make me the partner of a station that is to 
give me some pre-eminence I had not known before, nor could gain 
unaided.” 

“ And you would call that marrying for love?” 

“Why not? Who has such a claim upon my life as he who makes 
the life worth living for? Did you hear that shout?” 

“T heard it,” said he, standing still to listen. 

“Tt came from the village. What can it mean?” 

“Tt’s the old war-cry of the houseless,” said he, mournfully, “ It’s 
a note we are well used to here. I must go downto learn. I'll be 
back presently.” 

“You are not going into danger?” said she; and her cheek grew 
paler as she spoke. 

“ And if I were, who is to care for it?” 

“Have you no mother, sister, sweetheart?” 

“No, not one of the three. Good-bye.” 

“But if I were to say — stay?” 

“T should still go. To have your love, I’d sacrifice even my honor. 
Without it—” he threw up his arms despairingly and rushed away. 

“These are the men whose tempers compromise us,” said she, 
thoughtfully. “We come to accept their violence as a reason, and 
take mere impetuosity for an argument. I am glad that he did not 
shake my resolution. There, that was another shout, but it seemed 
in joy. There was a ring of gladness in it. Now for my sketch.” 
And she re-seated herself before her easel. “ He shall see when he 
comes back how diligently I have worked, and how small a share 
anxiety has had in my thoughts. The one thing men are not proof 
against is our independence of them.” And thus talking in broken 
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sentences to herself, she went on rapidly with her drawing, occasionally 
stopping to gaze on it, and humming some old Italian ballad to herself. 
“His Greek air was pretty. Not that it was Greek ; these fragments 
of melody were left behind them by the Venetians, who, in all lust of 
power, made songs about contented poverty and humble joys. I feel 
intensely hungry, and if my dangerous guest does not return soon I 
shall have to breakfast alone,— another way of showing him how little 
his fate has interested me. My foreground here does want that bit of 
color. Why does he not come back?” As she rose to look at her 
drawing, the sound of somebody running attracted her attention, and 
turning, she saw it was her foot-page Larry coming at full speed. 

“What is it, Larry? what has happened ?” asked she. 

“You are to go—as fast as youcan,” said he; which being for 
him a longer speech than usual, seemed to have exhausted him. 

“Go where? and why?” 

“Yes,” said he, with a stolid look, “ you are.” 

“JT am to do what? Speak out, boy! Who sent you here?” 

“Yes,” said he, again. 

“ Are they in trouble yonder? Is there fighting at the village?” 

“No.” And he shook his head as though he said so regretfully. 

“Will you tell me what you mean, boy?” 

“The pony is ready,” said he, as he stooped down to pack away 
the things in the basket. 

“Ts that gentleman coming back here—that gentleman whom you 
saw with me?” 

“He is gone; he got away.” And here he laughed in a malicious 
way that was more puzzling even than his words. 

“ And am I to go back home at once?” 

“Ves,” replied he, resolutely. 

“Do you know why — for what reason?” 

“1 és” 

“Come, then, like a good boy, tell me and you shall have this.” 
And she drew a piece of silver from her purse, and held it temptingly 
before him. “Why should I go back, now?” 

“ Because,” muttered he, “because —” and it was plain from the 
glance in his eyes that the bribe had engaged all his faculties. 

“So, then, you will not tell me?” said she, replacing the money in 
her purse. 

“Ves,” said he, in a despondent tone. 

“You can have it still, Larry, if you will but say who sent you here.” 

“ He sent me,” was the answer. 

“Who was he? Do you mean the gentleman who came here with 
me?” 

A nod assented to this. 

“ And what did he tell you to say to me?” 

“Yes,” said he, with a puzzled look, as though once more the 
confusion of his thoughts was mastering him. 

“So, then, it is that you will not tell me?” said she, angrily. He 
made no answer, but went on packing the plates in the basket. 
“ Leave those there, and go and fetch me some water from the spring 
yonder.” And she gave him a jug as she spoke, and now she re- 
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seated herself on the grass. He obeyed at once, and returned 
speedily with the water. 

“Come now, Larry,” said she kindly to him, “I’m sure you mean 
to be a good boy. You shall breakfast with me. Get me a cup and 
I’ll give you some milk ; here is bread and cold meat.” 

“Yes,” muttered Larry, whose mouth was already too much engaged 
for speech. 

“You will tell me by-and-bye what they were doing at the village, 
and what that shouting meant,— won’t you?” 

“Yes,” said he with a nod. Then suddenly bending his head t 
listen, he motioned with his hand to keep silence, and after a long 
breath said, “ They’re coming.” 

“Who are coming?” asked she, eagerly ; but at the same instant 
a man emerged from the copse below the hill, followed by several 
others, whom she saw by their dress and equipment to belong to the 
constabulary. 

Approaching with his hat in his hand, and with that air of servile 
civility which marked him, old Gill addressed her. “If it’s not dis 
plazin’ to ye, Miss, we want to ax you a few questions,” said he. 

“You have no right, Sir, to make any such request,” said she, with 
a haughty air. 

“There was a man with you, my lady,” he went on, “as you drove 
through Cruhan, and we want to know where he is now.” 

“ That concerns you, Sir, and not me.” 

“‘ Maybe it does, my lady,” said he with a grin ; “ but I suppose you 
know who you were travelling with?” 

“You evidently don’t remember, Sir, whom you are talking to.” 

“The law is the law, Miss, and there’s none of us above it,” said 
he, half-defiantly ; “and when there’s some hundred pounds on a 
man’s head there’s few of us such fools as to let him slip through our 
fingers.” 

“T don’t understand you, Sir, nor do I care to do so.” 

“The sergeant there has a warrant against him,” said he, in a 
whisper he intended to be confidential ; “and it’s not to do anything 
that your ladyship would think rude that I came up myself. There's 
how it is now,” muttered he still lower. “They want to search the 
luggage and examine the baskets there, and maybe, if you don’t 
object, they’d look through the carriage.” 

“ And if I should object to this insult?” broke she in. 

“ Faix, I believe,” said he, laughing, “they’d do it all the same. 
Eight hundred —I think it’s eight — isn’t to be made any day of the 


year!” 


“My uncle is a Justice of the Peace, Mr. Gill ; and you know if he 
will suffer such an outrage to go unpunished.” 

“There’s the more reason that a Justice shouldn’t harbor a Fenian, 
Miss,” said he, boldly ; “as he’ll know when he sees the search-war- 
rant.” 

“ Get ready the carriage, Larry,” said she, turning contemptuously 
away, “and follow me towards the village.” 

“The sergeant, Miss, would like to say a word or two,” said Gill, 
in his accustomed voice of servility. 
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“T will not speak with him,” said she proudly, and swept past him. 

The constables stood to one side and saluted in military fashion as 
she passed down the hill. There was that in her queenlike gesture 
and carriage that so impressed them, the men stood as though on 
parade. 

Slowly and thoughtfully as she sauntered along, her thoughts turned 
to Donogan. Had he escaped? was the idea that never left her. 
The presence of these men here seemed to favor that impression ; but 
there might be others on his track, and if so, how in that wild bleak 
space was he to conceal himself? A single man moving miles away 
on the bog could be seen. ‘There was no covert, no shelter anywhere. 
What an interest did his fate now suggest, and yet a moment back 
she believed herself indifferent to him. “Was he aware of his 
danger,” thought she, “when he lay there talking carelessly to me? 
was that recklessness the bravery of a bold man who despised peril?” 
And if so, what stuff these souls were made of! These were not of 
the Kearney stamp, that needed to be stimulated and goaded to any 
effort in life; nor like Atlee, the fellow who relied on trick and 
knavery for success ; still less such as Walpole, self-worshippers and 
triflers. “ Yes,” said she aloud, “a woman might feel that with such 
a man at her side the battle of life need not affright her. He might 
venture too far; he might aspire to much that was beyond his reach, 
and strive for the impossible ; but that grand bold spirit would sustain 
him, and carry him through all the smaller storms of life ; and such a 
man might be a hero, even to her who saw him daily. These are the 
dreamers, as we call them,” said she. “ How strange it would be if 
they should prove the realists, and that it was we should be the mere 
shadows! If these be the men who move empires and make history, 
how doubly ignoble are we in our contempt of them!” And then she 
bethought her what a different faculty was that great faith that these 
men had in themselves from common vanity ; and in this way she was 
led again to compare Donogan and Walpole. 

She reached the village before her little carriage had overtaken her, 
and saw that the people stood about in groups and knots. A depress- 
ing silence prevailed over them, and they rarely spoke above a whisper. 
The same respectful greeting, however, which welcomed her before, 
met her again; and as they lifted their hats, she saw, or thought she 
saw, that they looked on her with a more tender interest. Several 
policemen moved about through the crowd, who, though they saluted 
her respectfully, could not refrain from scrutinising her appearance 
and watching her as she went. With that air of haughty self-posses- 
sion which well became her — for it was no affectation — she swept 
proudly along, resolutely determined not to utter a word, or even risk 
a question as to the way. 

Twice she turned to see if her pony were coming, and then resumed 
her road. From the excited air and rapid gestures of the police, as 
they hurried from place to place, she could guess that up to 
this Donogan had not been captured. Still, it seemed hopeless that 
concealment in such a place could be accomplished. 

As she gained the little stream that divided the village, she stood 
for a moment uncertain, when a countrywoman, as it were divining 
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her difficulty, said, “If you'll cross over the bridge, my lady, the path 
will bring you out on the high-road.” 

As Nina turned to thank her, the woman looked up from her task 
of washing in the river, and made a gesture with her hand towards 
the bog. Slight as the action was, it appealed to that Southern in- 
telligence that reads a sign even faster than a word. Nina saw that 
the woman meant to say Donogan had escaped, and once more she 
said, “ Thank you— from my heart I thank you!” 

Just as she emerged upon the high-road, her pony and carriage 
came up. A sergeant of police was, however, in waiting beside it, 
who, saluting her respectfully, said, “There was no disrespect meant 
to you, Miss, by our search of the carriage — our duty obliged us to 
do it. We have a warrant to apprehend the man that was seen with 
you this morning, and it’s only that we know who you are, and where 
you came from, prevents us from asking you to come before our 
chief.” 

He presented his arm to assist her to her place as he spoke ; but 
she declined the help, and, without even noticing him in any way, 
arranged her rugs and wraps around her, took the reins, and, motion- 
ing Larry to his place, drove on. 

“Is my drawing safe — have all my brushes and pencils been put 
in?” asked she after awhile. But already Larry had taken his leave, 
and she could see him as he flitted across the bog to catch her by 
some short cut. 

That strange contradiction by which a woman can journey alone 
and in safety through the midst of a country only short of open in- 
surrection, filled her mind as she went, and thinking of it in every 
shape and fashion occupied her for miles of the way. The desolation, 
far as the eye could reach, was complete ; there was not a habitation, 
not a human thing to be seen. The dark brown desert faded away 
in the distance into low-lying clouds, the only break to the dull uni- 
formity being some stray “clamp,” as it is called, of turf, left by the 
owners from some accident of season or bad weather, and which 
loomed out now against the sky like a vast fortress. 

This long, long day — for so without any weariness she felt it— was 
now in the afternoon, and already long shadows of these turf-mounds 
stretched their giant-limbs across the waste. Nina, who had eaten 
nothing since at early morning, felt faint and hungry. She halted her 
pony, and taking out some bread and a bottle of milk, proceeded to 
make a frugal luncheon. The complete loneliness, the perfect silence, 
in which even the rattling of the harness as the pony shook himself 
made itself felt, gave something of solemnity to the moment, as the 
young girl sat there and gazed half terrified around her. 

As she looked, she thought she saw something pass from one turf- 
clamp to the other, and, watching closely, she could distinctly detect 
a figure crouching near the ground, and, after some minutes, emerging 
into the open space, again to be hid by some vast turf-mound. There, 
now— there could not be a doubt — it was a man, and he was waving 
his handkerchief as a signal. It was Donogan himself; she could 
recognise him well. Clearing the long drains at a bound, and with a 
speed that vouched for perfect training, he came rapidly forward, and, 
leaping the wide trench, alighted at last on the road beside her. 
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“T have watched you for an hour, and, but for this lucky halt, I 
should not have overtaken you after all,” cried he, as he wiped his 
brow and stood panting beside her. 

“Do you know that they are in pursuit of you ?.” cried she, hastily. 

“‘T know it all. I learned it before I reached the village, and in 
time — only in time—to make a circuit and reach the bog. Once 
there, I defy the best of them.” 

“They have what they call a warrant to search for you.” 

“‘T know that, too,” cried he. ‘ No, no!” said he, passionately, as 
she offered him a drink. “Let me have it from the cup you have 
drank from. It may be the last favor I shall ever ask you— don’t 
refuse me this!” 

She touched the glass slightly with her lips, and handed it to him 
with a smile. 

“What peril would I not brave for this!” cried he, with a wild 
ecstasy. 

“Can you not venture to return with me?” said she, in some con- 
fusion, for the bold gleam of his gaze now half abashed her. 

““No. That would be to compromise others as well as myself. I 
must gain Dublin howI can. There I shall be safe against all pur- 
suit. I have come back for nothing but disappointment,” added he, 
sorrowfully. “This country is not ready to rise ; they are too many- 
minded for a common effort. The men like Wolfe Tone are not to be 
found amongst us now, and to win freedom you must dare the felony.” 

“Ts it not dangerous to delay so long here?” asked she, looking 
around her with anxiety. 

“So it is—and I will go. Will you keep this for me?” said he, 
placing a thick and much-worn pocket-book in her hands. “ There 
are papers there would risk far better heads than mine ; and if I 
should be taken, these must not be discovered. It may be, Nina— 
oh, forgive me if I say your name! but it is such joy to me to utter it 
once —it may be that you should chance to hear some word whose 
warning might save me. If so, and if you would deign to write to 
me, you'll find three, if not four, addresses, under any of which you 
could safely write to me.” 

“T shall not forget. Good fortune be with you. Adieu!” 

She held out her hand ; but he bent over it and kissed it raptur- 
ously ; and when he raised his head, his eyes were streaming, and his 
cheeks deadly pale. ‘“ Adieu!” said she again. 

He tried to speak, but no sound came from his lips; and when, 
after she had driven some distance away, she turned to look after 
him, he was standing on the same spot in the road, his hat at his feet, 
where it had fallen when he stooped to kiss her hand. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE RETURN. 


Kate KEARNEY was in the act of sending out scouts and messengers 
to look out for Nina, whose long absence had begun to alarm her, 
when she heard that she had returned and was in her room. 
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“What a fright you have given me, darling!” said Kate, as she 
threw her arms about her and kissed her affectionately. ‘“ Do you 
know how late you are?” 

“No; I only know how tired I am.” 

“What a long day of fatigue you must have gone through. Tell 
me of it all?” 

“Tell me rather of yours. You have had the great Mr. Walpole 
here: is it not so?” 

“Yes ; he is still here—he has graciously given us another day, 
and will not leave till to-morrow night.” 

“ By what good fortune have you been so favored as this?” 

“Ostensibly to finish a long conversation or conference with Papa, 
but really and truthfully I suspect to meet Mdlle. Kostalergi, whose 
absence has piqued him.” 

“Yes; piqued is the word. It is the extreme of the pain he is 
capable of feeling. What has he said of it?” 

“Nothing beyond the polite regrets that courtesy could express, 
and then adverted to something else.” 

“With an abruptness that betrayed preparation ?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“Not perhaps, but certainly so. Vanity such as his has no variety. 
It repeats its moods over and over: but why do we talk of him? I 
have other things to tell you of. You know that man who came here 
with Dick. That Mr. * 

“TI know —I know,” cried the other, hurriedly, “ what of him?” 

“He joined me this morning, on my way through the bog, and 
drove with me to Cruhan.” 

“Indeed!” muttered Kate, thoughtfully. 

“ A strange, wayward, impulsive sort of creature — unlike any one — 
interesting from his strong convictions —” 

“Did he convert you to any of his opinions, Nina?”’ 

_, “You mean, make a rebel of me. No; for the simple reason that 
I had none to surrender. I do not know what is wrong here, nor 
what people would say was right.” 

“You are aware, then, who he is?” 

“Of course I am. I was on the terrace that night when your 
brother told you he was Donogan—the famous Fenian Donogan. 
The secret was not intended for me, but I kept it all the same, and 
I took an interest in the man from the time I heard it.” 

“You told him then that you knew who he was?” 

“To be sure I did, and we are fast friends already; but let me go 
on with my narrative. Some excitement, some show of disturbance 
at Cruhan persuaded him that what he called -—I don’t know why — 
the Crowbar Brigade was at work, and that the people were about to 
be turned adrift on the world by the landlord, and hearing a wild shout 
from the village, he insisted on going back to learn what it might mean. 
He had not left me long when your late steward, Gill, came up with 
several policemen to search for the convict Donogan. They had a 
warrant to apprehend him, and some information as to where he had 
been housed and sheltered.” 

“ Here — with us?” 
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“Here —with you! Gill knewitall. This, then, was the reason 
for that excitement we had seen in the village — the people had heard 
the police were coming, but for what they knew not ; of course the 
only thought was for their own trouble.” 

“Has he escaped? Is he safe?” 

“Safe so far that I last saw him on the wide bog, some eight miles 
away from any human habitation ; but where he is to turn to, or who 
is to shelter him, I cannot say.” 

“ He told you there was a price upon his head?” 

“Yes, some hundred pounds, I forget how much, but he asked me 
yesterday if I did not feel tempted to give him up and earn the reward.” 

Kate leaned her head upon her hand and seemed lost in thought. 

“They will scarcely dare to come and search for him here,” said 
she ; and, after a pause, added, “ And yet I suspect that the chief 
constable, Mr. Curtis, owes, or thinks he owes us a grudge ; he might 
not be sorry to pass this slight upon Papa.” And she pondered for 
some time over the thought. 

“Do you think he can escape?” asked Nina, eagerly. 

“Who, Donogan?” 

“ Of course — Donogan.” 

“Yes, I suspect he will ; these men have popular feeling with them, 
even amongst many who do not share their opinions. Have you lived 
long enough amongst us, Nina, to know that we all hate the law? In 
some shape or other it represents to the Irish mind a tyranny.” 

“You are Greeks without their acuteness,” said Nina. 

“T’ll not say that,” said Kate, hastily. “It is true I know nothing 
of your people, but I think I could aver that for a shrewd calculation 
of the cost of a venture, for knowing when caution and when daring 
will best succeed, the Irish peasant has scarcely a superior anywhere.”’ 

“TJ have heard much of his caution this very morning,” said Nina, 
superciliously. 

“You might have heard far more of his recklessness, if Donogan 
cared to tell of it,” said Kate, with irritation. “It is not English 
squadrons and batteries he is called alone to face: he has to meet 
English gold, that tempts poverty, and English corruption, that begets 
treachery and betrayal. ‘The one stronghold of the Saxon here is the 
informer ; and mind, I, who tell you this, am no rebel. I would 
rather live under English law, if English law would not ignore Irish 
feeling, than I’d accept that heaven knows what of a government 
Fenianism could give us.” 

“T care nothing for all this, I don’t well know if I ean follow it ; 
but I do know that I’d like this man to escape. He gave me this 
pocket-book, and told me to keep it safely. It contains some secrets 
that would compromise people that none suspect, and it has besides 
some three or four addresses to which I could write with safety if I 
saw cause to warn him of any coming danger.” 

“And you mean to do this?” 

“Of course I do; I feel an interest in this man. I like him. I 
like his adventurous spirit. I like that ambitious daring to do or to 
be something beyond the herd around him. I like that readiness he 
shows to stake his life on an issue. His enthusiasm inflames his 
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whole nature. He vulgarises such fine gentlemen as Mr. Walpole, 
and such poor pretenders as Joe Atlee, and, indeed, your brother, 
Kate,” 

‘7 will suffer no detraction of Dick Kearney,” said Kate, resolutely. 

“Give me a cup of tea, then, and I shall be more mannerly, for I 
am quite exhausted, and I am afraid my temper is not proof against 
starvation.” 

“ But you will come down to the drawing-room, they are all so eager 
to see you,” said Kate, caressingly. 

“No; I'll have my tea and go to bed, and I'll dream that Mr. 
Donogan has been made King of Ireland, and made an offer to share 
the throne with me.” 

“Your Majesty’s tea shall be served at once,” said Kate, as she 
curtsied deeply and withdrew. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
“O’SHEaA’s Barn.” 


THERE were many more pretentious houses than “ O’Shea’s Barn.” It 
would have been easy enough to discover larger rooms and finer 
furniture, more numerous servants and more of display in all the 
details of life ; but for an air of quiet comfort, for the certainty of 
meeting with every material enjoyment that people of moderate fortune 
aspire to, it stood unrivalled. 

The rooms were airy and cheerful, with flowers in summer, as they 
were well heated and well lighted in winter. The most massive- 
looking but luxurious old arm-chairs, that modern taste would have 
repudiated for ugliness, abounded everywhere ; and the four cumbrous 
but comfortable seats that stood around the circular dinner-table — 
and it was a matter of principle with Miss Betty that the company 
should never be more numerous — only needed speech to have told of 
traditions of conviviality for very nigh two centuries back. 

As for a dinner at “the Barn,” the whole county-side confessed that 
they never knew how it was that Miss Betty’s salmon was “ curdier ” 
and her mountain mutton more tender, and her woodcocks racier and 
of higher flavor than any one else’s. Her brown Sherry you might 
have equalled —she liked the color and the heavy taste — but I defy 
you to match that marvellous Port which came in with the cheese, and 
as little, in these days of light Bordeaux, that stout-hearted Sneyd’s 
Claret, in its ancient decanter, whose delicately fine neck seemed 
fashioned to retain the bouquet. 

The most exquisite compliment that a courtier ever uttered could 
not have given Miss Betty the same pleasure as to hear one of her 
guests request a second slice off “the haunch.” This was, indeed, a 
flattery that appealed to her finest sensibilities, and, as she herself 
carved, she knew how to reward that appreciative man with fat. 

Never was the virtue of hospitality more self-rewarding than in her 
case ; and the discriminating individual who ate with gusto, and who 
never associated the wrong condiment with his food, found favor in 
her eyes, and was sure of re-invitation. 
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Fortune had rewarded her with one man of correct taste and 
exquisite palate as a diner-out. This was the parish priest, the Rev. 
Luke Delany, who had been educated abroad, and whose natural gifts 
had been improved by French and Italian experiences. He was a 
small little meek man, with closely-cut black hair and eyes of the 
darkest ; scrupulously neat in dress, and, by his ruffles and buckled 
shoes at dinner, affecting something of the abbé in his appearance. 
To such as associated the Catholic priest with coarse manners, vulgar 
expressions, or violent sentiments, Father Luke, with his low voice, 
his well-chosen words, and his universal moderation, was a standing 
rebuke ; and many an English tourist who met him came away with 
the impression of the gross calumny that associated this man’s order 
with under-bred habits and disloyal ambitions. He spoke little, but 
he was an admirable listener, and there was a sweet encouragement 
in the bland nod of his head, and a racy appreciation in the bright 
twinkle of his humorous eye, that the prosiest talker found irresistible. 

There were times, indeed,—stirring intervals of political excite- 
ment—when Miss Betty would have liked more hardihood and 
daring in her ghostly counsellor; but heaven help the man who 
would have ventured on the open avowal of such opinion or uttered 
a word in disparagement of Father Luke. 

It was in that snug dinner-room I have glanced at that a party of 
four sat over their wine. They had dined admirably, a bright wood- 
fire blazed on the hearth, and the scene was the emblem of comfort 
and quiet conviviality. Opposite Miss O’Shea sat Father Delany, and 
on either side of her her nephew Gorman and Mr. Ralph Miller, in 
whose honor the present dinner was given. 

The Romish bishop of the diocese had vouchsafed a guarded and 
cautious approval of Mr. Miller’s views, and secretly instructed 
Father Delany to learn as much more as he conveniently could 
of the learned gentleman’s intentions before committing himself 
to a pledge of hearty support. 

“T will give him a good dinner,” said Miss O’Shea, “and some of 
the ’45 claret, and if you cannot get his sentiments out of him after 
that, I wash my hands of him.” 

Father Delany accepted his share of the task, and assuredly Miss 
Betty did not fail on her part. 

The conversation had turned principally on the coming election, 
and Mr. Miller gave a flourishing account of his success as a 
canvasser, and even went the length of doubting if any opposition 
would be offered to him. 

“ Ain’t you and young Kearney going on the same ticket?” asked 
Gorman, who was too new to Ireland to understand the nice dis- 
tinctions of party. 

“Pardon me,” said Miller, “we differ essentially. We want a 
government in Ireland—the Nationalists want none. MWe desire 
order by means of timely concessions and judicious boons to the 
people. They want disorder—the display of gross injustice — 
content to wait for a scramble, and see what can come of it.” 

“Mr. Miller’s friends, besides,” interposed Father Luke, “ would 
defend the Church and protect the Holy Father,”— and this was said 
with a half interrogation. 
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Miller coughed twice, and said, ‘‘ Unquestionably. We have shown 
our hand already —look what we have done with the Established 
Church.” 

“You need not be proud of it,” cried Miss Betty. “ If you wanted 
to get rid of the crows why didn’t you pull down the rookery?” 

* At least they don’t caw so loud as they used,” said the priest, 
smiling ; and Miller exchanged delighted glances with him for his 
opinion. 

“T want to be rid of them, root and branch,” said Miss Betty. 

“If you will vouchsafe us, ma’am, a little patience. Rome was 
not built in a day. The next victory of our Church must be won by 
the downfall of the English establishment. Ain’t I right, Father 
Luke?” 

“T am not quite clear about that,” said the priest, cautiously. 
“ Equality is not the safe road to supremacy.” 

“What was that row over towards Croghan Castle this morning?” 
asked Gorman, who was getting wearied with a discussion he could 
not follow. “I saw the constabulary going in force there this 
afternoon.” 

“They were in pursuit of the celebrated Dan Donogan,” said 
Father Luke. “They say he was seen at Moate.” 

“ They say more than that,” said Miss Betty. ‘They say that he 
is stopping at Kilgobbin Castle!” 

“TI suppose to conduct young Kearney’s election,” said Miller, 
laughing. 

“And why should they hunt him down?” asked Gorman. “What 
has he done?” 

“He’s a Fenian—a Head-Centre —a man who wants to revolu- 
tionise Ireland,” replied Miller. 

“ And destroy the Church,” chimed in the priest. 

“ Humph!” muttered Gorman, who seemed to imply, Is this all 
you can lay to his charge? “Has he escaped?” asked he, suddenly. 

“Up to this he has,” said Miller. “I was talking to the constabu- 
lary chief this afternoon, and he told me that the fellow is sure to be 
apprehended. He has taken to the open bog, and there are eighteen 
in full cry after him. There is a search-warrant too arrived, and they 
mean to look him up at Kilgobbin Castle.” 

“To search Kilgobbin Castle, do you mean?” asked Gorman. 

“Just so. It will be, as I perceive you think it, a great offence to 
Mr. Kearney, and it is not impossible that his temper may provoke 
him to resist it.” 

“The mere rumor may materially assist his son’s election,” said the 
priest, slily. 

“Only with the party who have no votes, Father Luke,” rejoined 
Miller. “That precarious popularity of the mob is about the most 
dangerous enemy a man can have in Ireland.” 

“You are right, Sir,” said the priest, blandly. “ The real favor of 
this people is only bestowed on him who has gained the confidence 
of the clergy.” 

“Tf that be true,” cried Gorman, “upon my oath I think you are 
worse off here than in Austria. There, at least, we are beginning to 
think without the permission of the Church.” 
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“Let us have none of your atheism here, young man,” broke in his 
aunt, angrily. “Such sentiments have never been heard in this room 
before.” 

“If I apprehend Lieut. Gorman aright,” interposed Father Luke, 
‘he only refers to the late movement of the Austrian Empire with 
reference to the Concordat, on which, amongst religious men, there 
are two opinions.” 

“No, no, you mistake me altogether,” rejoined Gorman. “ What 
I meant was, that a man can read, and talk, and think in Austria 
without the leave of the priest ; that he can marry, and, if he like, he 
can die without his assistance.” 

“Gorman, you are a beast,” said the old lady, “and if you lived 
here you would be a Fenian.” 

“You’re wrong too, Aunt,” replied he. “I’d crush those fellows 
to-morrow if I was in power here.” 

““Mayhap the game is not so easy as you deem it,” interposed 
Miller. 

“Certainly it is not easy when played as you do it here. You deal 
with your law-breakers only by the rule of legality: that is to say, you 
respect all the regulations of the game towards the men who play 
false. You have your cumbrous details, and your lawyers, and judges, 
and juries, and you cannot even proclaim a county in a state of siege 
without a bill in your blessed Parliament, and a basketful of balderdash 
about the liberty of the subject. Is it any wonder rebellion 
is a regular trade with you, and that men who don’t like work, or 
business habits, take to it as a livelihood?” 

“But have you never heard Curran’s saying, young gentleman? 
‘You cannot bring an indictment against a nation,’” said Miller. 

“Td trouble myself little with indictments,” replied Gorman. “I'd 
break down the confederacy by spies ; I’d seize the fellows I knew to 
be guilty and hang them.” 

‘Without evidence, without trial ? ” 

“Very little of a trial, when I had once satisfied myself of the 
guilt.” 

“ Are you so certain that no innocent men might be brought to the 
scaffold?” asked the priest, mildly. 

“No, I am not. I take it, as the world goes, very few of us go 
through life without some injustice or another. I’d do my best not to 
hang the fellows who didn’t deserve it, but I own I’d be much more 
concerned about the millions who wanted to live peaceably than the 
few hundred rapscallions that were bent on troubling them.” 

“T must say, Sir,” said the priest, “I am much more gratified to 
know that you are a Lieutenant of Lancers in Austria than a British 
Minister in Downing Street.” 

“T have little doubt myself,” said the other, laughing, “that I am 
more in my place; but of this I am sure, that if we were as mealy- 
mouthed with our Croats and Slovacks as you are with your Fenians, 
Austria would soon go to pieces.” 

“ There is, however, a higher price on that man Donogan’s head than 
Austria ever offered for a traitor,” said Miller. 

“I know how you esteem money here,” said Gorman, laughing. 
“When all else fails you, you fall back upon it.” 
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“Why did I know nothing of these sentiments, young man, before I 
asked you under my roof?” said Miss Betty in anger. 

“ You need never to have known them now, Aunt, if these gentlemen 
had not provoked them ; nor indeed are they solely mine. Tam only 
telling you what you would hear from any intelligent foreigner, even 
though he chanced to be a liberal in his own country.” 

“ Ah, yes,” sighed the priest: “what the young gentleman says is 
too true. The Continent is alarmingly infected with such opinions as 
these.” 

“Have you talked on politics with young Kearney?” asked Miller. 

“He has had no opportunity,” interposed Miss O’Shea. “My 
nephew will be three weeks here on Thursday next, and neither 
Maurice nor his son have called on him.” 

“ Scarcely neighbor-like that, I must say,” cried Miller. 

“T suspect the fault lies on my side,” said Gorman boldly. “When 
[ was little more than a boy, I was never out of that house. The old 
man treated me like ason. All the more perhaps as his own son 
was seldom at home, and the little girl Kitty certainly regarded me as 
a brother ; and though we had our fights and squabbles, we cried very 
bitterly at parting, and each of us vowed we should never like any 
one so much again. And now, after all, here am I three weeks, 
within two hours’ ride of them, and my aunt insists that my dignity 
requires I should be first called on. Confound such dignity, say I, 
it lose me the best and the pleasantest friends I ever had in my hi” ; 

“T scarcely thought of your dignity, Gorman O’Shea,” said the old 
lady, bridling, “ though I did bestow some consideration on my own.” 

“T’m very sorry for it, Aunt ; and I tell you fairly — and there’s no 
unpoliteness in the confession — that when I asked for my leave, Kil- 
gobbin Castle had its place in my thoughts as well as O’Shea’s Barn.” 

“Why not say it out, young gentleman, and tell me that the real 
charm of coming here was to be within twelve miles of the Kear- 
neys?” 

“The merits of this house are very independent of contiguity,” 
said the priest; and as he eyed the claret in his glass, it was plain 
that the sentiment was an honest one. 

‘« Fifty-six wine, I should say,” said Miller, as he laid down his 
glass. 

“ Forty-five, if Mr. Barton be a man of his word,” said the old lady, 
reprovingly. 

“ Ah,” sighed the priest, plaintively, “how rarely one meets these 
old full-bodied clarets now-a-days! The free admission of French 
wines has corrupted taste and impaired palate. Our cheap Glad- 
stones have come upon us like universal suffrage.” 

“The masses, however, benefit,” remarked Miller. 

“ Only in the first moment of acquisition, and in the novelty of the 
gain,” continued Father Luke, “and then they suffer irreparably in 
the loss of that old guidance which once directed appreciation when 
there was something to appreciate.” 

“We want the priest again, in fact,” broke in Gorman. 

“You must admit they understand wine to perfection, though I 
would humbly hope, young gentleman,” said the Father, modestly, 
“to engage your good opinion of them on higher grounds.” 
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‘Give yourself no trouble in the matter, Father Luke,” broke in 
Miss Betty. “Gorman’s Austrian lessons have placed him beyond 
your teaching.” 

“My dear aunt, you are giving the Imperial Government a credit 
it never deserved. They taught me as a cadet to groom my horse 
and pipeclay my uniform, to be respectful to my corporal, and to keep 
my thumb on the seam of my trousers when the captain’s eye was on 
me ; but as to what passed inside my mind, if I had a mind at all, or 
what I thought of Pope, Kaiser, or Cardinal, they no more cared to 
know it than the name of my sweetheart.’ 

“What a blessing to that benighted country would be one liberal 
statesman !” exclaimed Miller: “one man of the mind and capacity 
of our present Premier!” 

“Heaven forbid!” cried Gorman. “We have confusion enough 
without the reflection of being governed by what you call here 
‘healing measures.’ 

“T should like to discuss that point with you,” said Miller. 

‘Not now, I beg,” interposed Miss O’Shea. ‘Gorman, will you 
decant another bottle?” 

“T believe I ought to protest against more wine,” said the priest, 
in his most insinuating voice ; “but there are occasions where the 
yielding to temptation conveys a moral lesson.” 

“I suspect that I cultivate my nature a good deal in that fashion,” 
said Gorman, as he opened a fresh bottle. 

“This is perfectly delicious,” said Miller, as he sipped his glass ; 
“and if I could venture to presume so far, I would ask leave to 
propose a toast.” 

“You have my permission, Sir,” said Miss Betty, with stateliness. 

“T drink, then,” said he, reverently, “I drink to the long life, the 
good health, and the unbroken courage of the Holy Father.” 

There was something peculiarly sly in the twinkle of the priest’s 
black eye as he filled his bumper, and a twitching motion of the 
corner of his mouth continued even as he said, “ To the Pope.” 

“The Pope,” cried Gorman, as he eyed his wine — 


“Der Papst lebt herrlich in der Welt.” 


“What are you muttering there ?” asked his aunt, fiercely. 

“ The line of an old song, Aunt, that tells us how his Holiness has a 
joliy time of it.’ 

“T fear me it must have been written in other days,” said Father 
Luke. 

“There is no intention to desert or abandon him, I assure you,” 

said Miller, addressing him in a low but eager tone. “I could never 
—no Irishman could—ally himself to an Administration which 
should sacrifice the Holy See. With the bigotry that prevails in 
England, the question requires most delicate handling ; and even a 
pledg re cannot be given, except in language so vague and unprecise 
as to admit of many readings.” 

“Why not bring in a Bill to give him a subsidy, a something per 
annum, or a round sum down?” cried Gorman. 
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“Mr. Miller has just shown us that Exeter Hall might become 
dangerous. English intolerance is not a thing to be rashly aroused.” 

“If I had to deal with him, I’d do as Bright proposed with your 
landlords here. I’d buy him out, give him a handsome sum for his 
interest, and let him go.” 

“ And how would you deal with the Church, Sir?” asked the priest. 

“T have not thought of that; but I suppose one might put it into 
commission, as they say, or manage it by a Board, with a First Lord, 
like the Admiralty.” 

“Twill give you some tea, gentlemen, when you appear in the 
drawing-room,” said Miss Betty, rising with dignity, as though her 
condescension in sitting so long with the party had been ill rewarded 
by her nephew’s sentiments. 

The priest, however, offered his arm, and the others followed as he 
left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
An EArRLy GALLop. 


Maurice Kearney had risen early, an unusual thing with him of 
late; but he had some intention of showing his guest Mr. Walpole 
over the farm after breakfast, and was anxious to give some prelim- 
inary orders to have everything “ ship-shape ” for the inspection. 

To make a very disorderly and much-neglected Irish farm assume 
an air of discipline, regularity, and neatness at a moment’s notice, 
was pretty much such an exploit as it would have been to muster an 
Indian tribe and pass them before some Prussian martinet as a reg- 
iment of Guards. 

To make the ill-fenced and mis-shapen fields seem trim paddocks, 
wavering and serpentining furrows appear straight and regular lines 
of tillage, weed-grown fields look marvels of cleanliness and care, 
while the lounging and ragged population were to be passed off as a 
thriving and industrious peasantry, well paid and contented, were 
difficulties that Mr. Kearney did not propose to confront. Indeed, to 
do him justice, he thought there was a good deal of pedantic and 
‘“‘ model-farming humbug” about all that English passion for neatness 
he had read of in public journals ; and as our fathers — better gentle 
men, as he called them, and more hospitable fellows than any of us 
—had got on without steam mowing and threshing and bone-crush- 
ing, he thought we might farm our properties without being either 
blacksmiths or stokers. 

“God help us,” he would say. “I suppose we'll be chewing our 
food by steam one of these days, and filling our stomachs by hydraulic 
pressure. But for my own part, I like something to work for me that 
I can swear at when it goes wrong. There’s little use in cursing a 
cylinder.” 

“To have heard him amongst his laborers that morning, it was plain 
to see that they were not in the category of machinery. On one 
pretext or another, however, they had slunk away one by one, so that 
at last he found himself storming alone in a stubble-field, with no 
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other companion than one of Kate’s terriers. The sharp barking of 
this dog aroused him in the midst of his imprecations, and looking 
over the dry-stone wall that enclosed the field, he saw a horseman 
coming along at a sharp canter, and taking the fences as they cime 
like a man in a hunting-field. He rode well, and was mounted upon 
a strong wiry hackney —a cross-bred horse, and of little moneyed 
value, but one of those active cats of horse-flesh that a knowing hand 
can appreciate. Now, little as Kearney liked the liberty of a man 
riding over his ditches and his turnips, when out of hunting season, 
his old love of good horsemanship made him watch the rider with 
interest and even pleasure. ‘‘ May I never!” muttered he to himself, 
“if he’s not coming at this wall.” And as the enclosure in question 
was built of large jagged stones, without mortar, and fully four feet 
in height, the upper course being formed of a sort of coping in which 
the stones stood edgewise, the attempt did look somewhat rash. Not 
taking the wall where it was slightly breached, and where some loose 
stones had fallen, the rider rode boldly at one of the highest portions, 
but where the ground was good on either side. 

“ He knows what he’s at!” muttered Kearney, as the horse came 
bounding over and alighted in perfect safety in the field. 

“Well done! whoever you are,” cried Kearney, delighted, as the 
rider removed his hat and turned round to salute him. 

“And don’t you know me, Sir?” asked he. 

“Faith Ido not,” replied Kearney ; “ but somehow I think I know 
the chestnut. To be sureI do. There’s the old mark on her knee, 
however she found the man who could throw her down. Isn’t she 
Miss O’Shea’s Kattoo?” 

“That she is, Sir, and I’m her nephew.” 

“ Are you?” said Kearney, drily. 

The young fellow was so terribly pulled up by the unexpected 
repulse — more marked even by the look than the words of the other, 
that he sat unable to utter a syllable. ‘I had hoped, Sir,” said he at 
last, “that I had not outgrown your recollection, as I can promise 
none of your former kindness to me has outgrown mine.” 

“But it took you three weeks to recall it, all the same,” said 
Kearney. 

“Tt is true, Sir, I am very nearly so long here ; but my aunt, whose 
guest I am, told me I must be called on first ; that — I’m sure I can’t 
say for whose benefit it was supposed to be —I should not make the 
first visit: —in fact, there was some rule about the matter, and that I 
must not contravene it. And although I yielded with a very bad 
grace, I was in a measure under orders, and dared not resist.” 

“She told you, of course, that we were not on our old terms ; that 
there was a coldness between the families, and we had seen nothing 
of each other lately?” 

“Not a word of it, Sir.” 

“Nor of any reason why you should not come here as of old?” 

“None, on my honor ; beyond this piece of stupid etiquette, I never 
heard of anything like a reason.” 

“T am all the better pleased with my old neighbor,” said Kearney, 
in his more genial tone. ‘“‘ Not, indeed, that I ought ever to have dis- 
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trusted her, but for all that Well, never mind,” muttered he, as 
though debating the question with himself, and unable to decide it, 
“you are here now—eh! You are here now.” 

“You almost make me suspect, Sir, that I ought not to be here 
now. 

“ At all events, if you were waiting for me you wouldn’t be here. Is 
not that true, young gentleman ?”’ 

“Quite true, Sir, but not impossible to explain.” And he now 
flung himself to the ground, and with the rein over his arm, came up 
to Kearney’s side. “I suppose, but for an accident, I should have 
gone on waiting for that visit you had no intention to make me, and 
canvassing with myself how long you were taking to make up your 
mind to call on me, when I heard only last night that some noted 
rebel — I'll remember his name in a minute or two — was seen in the 
neighborhood, and that the police were on his track with a warrant, 
and even intended to search for him here.” 

“Tn my house —in Kilgobbin Castle ?”’ 

“Yes, here in your house, where, from a sure information, he had 
been harbored for some days. This fellow — a head-centre or leader, 
with a large sum on his head — has, they say, got away ; but the hope 
of finding some papers, some clue to him here, will certainly lead 
them to search the castle, and I thought I’d come over and apprise 
you of it at all events, lest the surprise should prove too much for 
your temper.” 

“Do they forget I’m in the commission of the peace?” said 
Kearney, in a voice trembling with passion. 

“You know far better than me how far party spirit tempers life in 
this country, and are better able to say whether some private intention 
to insult is couched under this attempt.” 

“That’s true,” cried the old man, ever ready to regard himself as 
the object of some secret malevolence. “ You cannot remember t 
rebel’s name, can you?” 

“Tt was Daniel something — that’s all I know.” 

A long, fine whistle was Kearney’s rejoinder, and after a second or 
two he said: “I can trust you, Gorman, and I may tell you they may 
be not so great fools as I took them for. Not that I was harboring 
the fellow, mind you ; but there came a college friend of Dick’s here 
a few days back —a clever fellow he was, and knew Ireland well — 
and we called him Mr. Daniel, and it was but yesterday he left us and 
did not return. I have a notion now he was the head-centre they’re 
looking for.” 

“Do you know if he has left any baggage or papers behind him?” 

“T know nothing about this whatever, nor do I know how far Dick 
was in his secret.” 

“You will be cool and collected, I am sure, Sir, when they come 
here with the search-warrant. You'll not give them even the passing 
triumph of seeing that you are annoyed or offended?” 

“That I will, my lad. I’m prepared now, and I'll take them as 
easy as if it was a morning call. Come in and have your breakfast 
with us, and say nothing about what we’ve been talking over.” 

“Many thanks, Sir, but I think —-indeed, I feel sure —I ought to 
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go back at once. I have come here without my aunt’s knowledge, 
and now that I have seen you and put you on your guard, I ought to 
get back as fast as I can.” 

“So you shall when you feed your beast and take something your- 
self. Poor old Kattoo isn’t used to this sort of cross-country work, 
and she’s panting there badly enough. That mare is twenty-one 
years of age.” 

“She’s fresh on her legs —not a curb nor a spavin, nor even a 
wind-gall about her,” said the young man. 

“And the reward for it all is to be ridden like a steeple-chaser !” 
sighed old Kearney. “Isn’t that the world over. Break down early, 
and you are a good-for-nothing. Carry on your spirit and your pluck 
and your endurance to a green old age, and maybe they won’t take it 
out of you! —always contrasting you, however, with yourself long 
ago, and telling the bystanders what a rare beast you were in your 
good days. Do you think they had dared to pass this insult upon me 
when I was five-and-twenty or thirty? Do you think there’s a man in 
the county would have come on this errand to search Kilgobbin when 
I was a young man, Mr. O’Shea?” 

“T think you can afford to treat it with the contempt you have 
determined to show it.” 

“That’s all very fine now,” said Kearney ; “but there was a time 
I’d rather have chucked the chief constable out of the window and 
sent the sergeant after him.” 

“T don’t know whether that would have been better,” said Gorman, 
with a faint smile. 

“Neither do I; but I know that I myself would have felt better 
and easier in my mind after it. I’d have eaten my breakfast with a 
good appetite, and gone about my day’s work, whatever it was, with a 
free heart and fearless in my conscience. Ay, ay,” muttered he to 
himself, “ poor old Ireland isn’t what it used to be!” 

“T’m very sorry, Sir, but though I’d like immensely to go. back with 
you, don’t you think I ought to return home?” 

“TI don’t think anything of the sort. Your aunt and I had a tiff 
the last time we met, and that was some months ago. We're both of 
us old and cross-grained enough to keep up the grudge for the rest of 
our lives. Let us, then, make the most of the accident that has led 
you here, and when you go home you shall be the bearer of the most 
submissive message I can invent to my old friend, and there shall be 
no terms too humble for me to ask her pardon.” 

“That’s enough, Sir. I’ll breakfast here.” 

“Of course you'll say nothing of what brought you over here. 
But I ought to warn you not to drop anything carelessly about 
politics in the county generally, for we have a young relative and a 
private secretary of the Lord Lieutenant’s visiting us, and it’s as 
well to be cautious before him.” 

The old man mentioned this circumstance in the cursory tone of 
an ordinary remark, but he could not conceal the pride he felt in the 
rank and condition of his guest. As for Gorman, perhaps it was?his 
foreign breeding, perhaps his ignorance of all home matters generally, 
but he simply assented to the force of the caution, and paid no other 
attention to the incident. 
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“ His name is Walpole, and he is related to half the peerage,” said 
the old man, with some irritation of manner. 

A mere nod acknowledged the information, and he went on : — 

“This was the young fellow who was with Kitty on the night they 
attacked the castle, and he got both bones of his fore-arm smashed 
with a shot.” 

“ An ugly wound,” was the only rejoinder. 

‘So it was, and for a while they thought he’d lose the arm. Kitty 
says he behaved beautifully, cool and steady all through.” 

Another nod, but this time Gorman’s lips were firmly compressed. 

“There’s no denying it,” said the old man, with a touch of sadness 
in his voice—“there’s no denying it, the English have courage ; 
though,” added he afterwards, “ it’s ina cold sluggish way of their own 
which we don’t like here. ‘There he is, now, that young fellow that 
has just parted from the two girls. The tall one is my niece ; I must 
present you to her.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LA ROCHE PERCEE. 


{Translated from the French for Tuk SourHarN MaGazine.] 


N the lower coast of the roadstead of Brest, upon the narrow 
promontory known as the peninsula of Kelern, there is to be 
seen a hamlet, half hidden by the foliage of the beech, the elm and 
the ash ; it is Roscanvel, whose pointed spire, rising high above the 
trees, serves as a landmark for the country round. The village 
scarcely contains thirty houses, in the midst of which stands the 
church, surrounded by its cemetery, shaded by huge walnut-trees. , 
A little distance from one of them, a grave had recently been dug, 
and they were planting there the cross, painted black and bedewed 
with tears, which in our humble country cemeteries takes the place of 
the tombstone. A man with bare head was kneeling on the sod, and 
two little children were praying at his side. The humble tomb con- 
tained the mother of the latter, the wife of the former — a gentle and 
brave creature, who had struggled for ten years with night-watchings, 
want and infirmities, and who had died scarce uttering a complaint. 
After a long prayer, Claude Morvan rose, his children followed his 
example, and all took in silence the road which led to Kelern. The 
death of Catherine had deeply wounded the heart of the peasant, for 
he had loved her with all the love he could feel for woman ; but his 
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grief did not deprive him of his courage. He hid it from view, like 
a wound that we cover over for fear of fainting at sight of it, and 
continued to love the dead in the children she had left him. The 
eldest, named Pierre, was in his ninth year, and had that aptitude for 
practical life which necessity teaches so early to the children of the 
people. Not only did he watch over his sister Renée, younger 
than himself by two years, but he aided in the cares of the house- 
hold, ran errands, and shared his father’s labors as far as his strength 
and skill permitted. 

The three had followed a path which wound along the bare hill- 
side, and soon perceived the cabin, situated half-way between Ros- 
canvel and the citadel of Kelern. In looking on that roof of thatch, 
lighted by the setting sun, Claude felt his heart sink within him. He 
recalled, in spite of himself, the time when he heard from afar the 
voice of Catherine, telling the children of his coming, and the merry 
laughter of Pierre running with Renée to meet him. Now all was 
silent and lonely ; death had visited his cabin, and had taken from it 
all its life and joy. Claude sighed heavily, took his two children by 
the hand and drew them to him. Henceforth they were to be his 
strength and consolation. Meanwhile, at a turn of the road, as he 
came opposite his cabin, he saw M. Royer, who was waiting for him, 
seated on the stone that stood near the doorway. 

M. Royer was an old inn keeper of Brest, who had retired to Ros- 
canvel, where he had purchased certain property that included 
Morvan’s hut. He inhabited a ruinous old manor-house, not far 
from the town, the land attached to which he cultivated after a nig- 
gardly and unskilful manner. Throughout the country he was accused 
of avarice, and more especially of violence. ‘Two or three times he 
had been summoned before the Justice of the Peace on account of 
bad treatment to the people in his employment. In approaching 
him, Claude Morvan uncovered, and the little boy followed his 
example. M. Royer, who had remained seated, kept on his hat. 

“Well, your wife is dead then,” said he, with that harshness that 
fools and those of evil heart affect towards their inferiors. “Do you 
know what a misfortune this is to you?” 

“T ought to know it, Monsieur,” replied Claude in a troubled tone, 
‘“‘for no one knew as well as I what she was worth.” 

“And the worst of the matter is that she has caused you the loss 
of a good situation with M. Lenoir. How the devil is it that you 
have been from your work for eight days?” 

“‘T had to take care of Catherine.” 

“Catherine, Catherine! You could have left her with the children. 
Moreover, there was no hope, you knew it.” 

“One is never sure of that when those one loves are about to die, 
Monsieur,” said Claude, with natural and deep emotion. “So long 
as she looked upon me, so long as she spoke to me, I could not 
believe that she was going to leave us.” 

M. Royer made a movement of his head. “Well, see where this 
will lead you, you fool. She is dead, and dead eight days too late ; 
for M. Lenoir, who could not wait, has sent to Brest for another 
workman for his brick-kiln. Where will you find work now?” 
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“T will seek it everywhere,” replied Morvan. 

“And you will not get it anywhere,” added the old innkeeper ; 
“you know as well as I it is the dull season. There are more hands 
than work. And moreover, you owe me three months’ rent.” 

“] have not forgotten it, Monsieur, and I intend to pay you.” 

“Will it be with the pork that you sold to purchase medicine for 
the dead, or with the furniture that you have used to make for her a 
shrine, a coffin, and a cross?” asked M. Royer harshly —“ as if you 
could not content yourself for your wife with a pauper’s burial and a 
trench in the cemetery.” 

“ Alas!” said Morvan, ‘it was the last thing I could do for her, 
Monsieur. Such promptings come to us instinctively. In refusing 
to her what we give to the other dead, I would have felt that I had 
insulted her memory. She who spent her life for us, had she not the 
right that we should honor her in death? With the cross at least we 
will know where her poor body lies and where we may go to kneel.” 

Royer shrugged his shoulders. “@One more whom superstitions 
have made a fool of,’ he murmured. “ But this matter aside, the 
result is you are ruined, and not able to pay me. Is it not so?” 

“Now, it is true that I cannot,” stammered Morvan. 

“Well then, you will look out for a house elsewhere,” resumed the 
retired innkeeper. “I have found another tenant, and you must 
move out to-morrow, since I am offered two sous’ advance.” 

Although Claude did not expect so abrupt a dismissal, he made no 
resistance and showed no ill-feeling. “Every one is master of his 
own,” he said ; ‘‘and since Monsieur is offered a better rent, I do not 
desire to stand in his way. I have a cousin on the bay of Dinant 
who will not refuse me, I trust, a shelter, and I will leave to-morrow 
with the children.” 

“One moment,” said the proprietor, who had risen ; “ once that you 
have left you will be out of my power. We must first settle our 
accounts.” 

“T thought I had told Monsieur that I was just at this moment 
without resources,” said Claude in embarrassment. 

“So be it,” replied M. Royer ; “ but you are not without children. 
Give them both to me to keep my cattle, and I will give you a 
quittance for what you owe me.” 

At this unexpected proposition, Pierre and Renée, who had till 
then listened with the indifference of their age, quickly raised their 
heads. 

“This will be a benefit to you,” added the proprietor, “for you will 
be relieved of the trouble of these brats, and I will train them to 
work.” 

The children pressed to the side of their father. 

“TIT do not wish to go with him,” cried Renée, who looked at M. 
Royer with alarm. 

“T do not want to go to the Manor-house,” added Pierre, not less 
startled. . : 

“What 4s it, then, what is it, then?” said the dourgeois, seizing the 
latter by the ear; “I think you are a refractory! You will go where- 
ever I will lead you, you rascal.” 
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“Excuse me, Monsieur,” said Morvan, taking his son from him ; 
“T do not wish to separate myself from these two innocents.” 

“What! you refuse to let me have them!” cried the dourgeois.’ 

“I prefer to keep them near me,” replied Claude, with some em- 
barrassment ; “they are accustomed to me, and would get on but 
badly with others.” 

M. Royer reddened with passion. “ Ah! I did not expect this,” 
he cried. “TI offer him the means of acquitting himself of debt 
without opening his purse, and at the same time relieve him of a 
burden, and he refuses! And from what motives! Is it because 
they ask to remain with him? But do they know why they ask it? 
Come, you little rogue, what reason have you to give?” 

“TJ want to eat when I am hungry, and at the Manor they stint you,” 
replied Pierre. 

“What do you say?” exclaimed M. Royer, raising his hand. 

“T don’t want to be beaten, and at the Manor they beat you,” 
replied the child with firmness. 

The innkeeper was about to seize him to punish him for the bold- 
ness of these accusations, unfortunately justified by facts, and well- 
known throughout the parish. Claude stopped him. 

“ Ah! this is the way you bring up your children!” cried M. Royer, 
beside himself with passion ; “ you teach them to insult their master, 
and to repeat falsehoods. But I’ll meet with them some day or other, 
and bad luck to them if I do.” 

“Tt is to guard against that that I keep them with me,” said 
Morvan, with some feeling. “No one has ever yet raised his hand 
against them, and no one shall do so so long as I can prevent it.” 

“You menace me!” replied the proprietor, ina fury. ‘This, then, 
is the price of my patience —or rather of my folly. But you shall 
abuse me no longer. Pay me the back rents, or I will drive you off 
this evening, this very instant.” 

Morvan trembled. ‘You cannot do that, Monsieur,” he cried. 

“No!” said Royer, exasperated. “Well, we will see about that. 
Are you going to pay me?” 

“ Alas! you know I cannot.” 

“Then I take my right,” said the proprietor ; and taking out the 
key that had remained in the door of the cabin, he abruptly left 
Claude and disappeared down the path. 

The peasant remained at first immovable through stupefaction ; 
then carried away by passion, he started in pursuit of the inn- 
keeper, but the cries of the children suddenly stopped him. He 
reflected upon the probable result of a collision with this man ; 
he saw before his eyes a trial, imprisonment perhaps; Pierre and 
Renée left without support: this suddenly quieted his indignation. 
He returned to the two children, took them by the hand, and re- 
mained for some moments standing undecided what to do before the 
closed cabin. Should he seek M. Royer to compel him to give up 
the key, or go at once to the house of his cousin? After a few 
moments of reflection he determined to pursue the latter course. It 
was still early, and by making haste they could reach Dinant before 
they should have shut up their houses. He took down a basket that 
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had been placed in a little shed, and which contained a small amount 
of provisions. Then, encouraging Pierre and Renée to follow him, 
he ascended the hill, taking the road leading through Kelern to 
Dinant. 

The presence of the children compelled him to walk slowly ; and 
preoccupied with his sad reflections, he took no notice of his surround- 
ings. Meanwhile, the sky became more and more overcast; heavy 
clouds, driven by the sea-breeze, enveloped the dunes, and when our 
travellers had reached the beach that separates Kelern from Camaret, 
the storm burst forth with alarming violence. Claude in alarm drew 
Pierre and Renée towards him and looked about for shelter ; but there 
were no houses near enough to think of reaching them. At length 
he fortunately recollected La Roche-Percée, and hastened thither, 
hurrying along with him the two children. 

They give this name of Roche-Percée to a conical rock, the interior 
of which, hollowed out by nature, communicates with the summit by 
a kind of chimney. The fishermen, shepherds, and children of the 
neighborhood often resorted thither for shelter. It was beyond the 
reach of the waves, the highest tides scarcely bathing its base. 

Claude and his two children found there the remains of a fire that 
had been lighted during the day, and some drift-wood that had been 
collected on the beach to keep it up. A quantity of pebbles had 
been placed so as to form a large hearth, about which some stones 
had been arranged by way of seats. A mass of dried sea-weed 
occupied the bottom of the grotto, and could if needed be used for 
fuel. 

Morvan rekindled the almost extinguished fire, made the children 
seat themselves near it to dry their clothing, and took from the basket 
some provisions which he gave tothem. ‘The storm, far from abating, 
grew more violent every moment ; they heard the wind whistle through 
the fissures of the rocks, and the ocean roar as it dashed against the 
stones of the beach. The rain, borne in on the gusts, swept through 
the Roche-Percée, continually falling in showers on the sand. Claude 
knew enough of these ocean-storms to feel satisfied that this one 
would last at least during the night, and that he could not dream 
of quitting the asylum he had chosen until morning. He therefore 
made up his mind to spread out the dry sea-weed which was at the 
bottom of the grotto so as to form of it a bed for Pierre and Renée ; 
he then covered them with his coat, and returned to his place near 
the fire. The soft and regular breathing of the two children soon 
told him they were asleep. His mind at ease on that point, he 
rested his elbows on his knees, and leaning his head upon his hands, 
he tried to get some sleep. But the recollection of Catherine and 
the two poor orphans kept him awake in spite of himself. He asked 
of himself how he could replace to them the good and courageous 
mother they had just lost ; what he could do to ward from them cold 
and hunger ; when, finally, he could find work enough to support 
them all? ‘The difficulties suggested by M. Royer returned to his 
memory, and he was forced to acknowledge their justice. Employed 
first at Brest as a lime-burner, then at Roscanvel as a brick-moulder, 
he could neither manage a boat, a plough, nor a team, and by conse- 
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quence would find it difficult to obtain employment in a country 
which existed by agriculture and navigation. These reflections had 
the effect of saddening his mind more and more, and he began to 
regret having declined the offer of M. Royer, when he was suddenly 
attracted by the appearance of the pebbles which served as a hearth 
to the fire he had rekindled. Calcined by the heat, they had become 
whitened and had assumed the appearance of lime. 

Morvan examined them more nearly, drew them from the fire and 
shoved them. to the entrance of the Roche-Percée so as to subject 
them to the action of water, and satisfied himself that it really was 
lime. This was to him like a sudden illumination. Ifa portion only 
of the pebbles that covered the beach were calcareous, he had under 
his hand immense and imperishable wealth. Every tide brought up 
great quantities of this precious stone, already quarried and ready for 
the burning. This idea took possession of Claude and kept him 
awake the whole night. He asked of himself how he could utilise 
his discovery so as to exercise on his own account his old occupation 
as a lime-burner. Ah! if he had only enough money to construct a 
furnace, to purchase the necessary fuel. But he had only his good 
will and his trust in God. To Him then he addressed a fervent 
prayer for succor and counsel. The prayer was doubtless heard, for 
no sooner had the dawn of the early morning lighted up the interior 
of the Roche-Percée than Claude was suddenly struck with its shape, 


and saw that it formed a natural furnace, of which he could easily 


make use. He resolved to try it atonce. After having conducted 
Pierre and Renée to their cousin’s house in Dinant, who promised to 
take care of them for a few days, he returned to the Roche-Percée, 
got together a quantity of calcareous pebbles from the beach, collected 
as much as he could of dried sea-weed, arranged it all as his experi- 
ence dictated, and set it on fire. 

The results first attained were not entirely satisfactory, but they 
were sufficiently so to induce a farmer of the neighborhood to entrust 
him with a cart-load of faggots and rushes, with which he obtained 
lime of excellent quality, which was soon disposed of. ‘This success 
decided the rest. At the end of a few years Claude Morvan was able 
to construct a furnace two hundred paces from the Roche-Percée, 
which had become insufficient to supply the demand ; and along time 
afterwards one might have seen, behind the furnace, a white house 
with a garden in front, enclosed by green railings, where an old man 
walked, supported by a young man and a young girl, who wore the 
rich costume of wealthy artisans of the town. It was Claude Morvan, 
vith Pierre and Renée, who repaid him for all his former trials by 
their tenderness and gratitude. 

They always exhibit to strangers the Roche-Percée, which was the 
origin of an important industry to the country, and which enriched a 
poor family. The old fisherman who acted as a guide to the author 
of this article said to him when pointing it out: 

“They say that the time for miracles has passed, my gentleman ; but 
this rock here is a proof that God, when He so wills, can change into 
gold the sea-weed of the rocks and the pebbles of the beach.” 


37 G. T. 











THE AMBER NECKLACE. 


tbe day was solemn, dark, and chill; 
The leaves shook downward sadly drear, 
And damply carpeted the earth 
To choke the footfall of the year, 
That like a weary traveller 
Hid up his face and turned away, 
With backward reaching out of hand 
And forward falling out of tear. 


Unto my windowed wall the vine 

Clung mouldering, and dragged up high 
Its thick decays to gabled ledge 

That open was unto the sky 

In many chinks, where sharp made sigh 
The breezes that o’er all do love 
The stops of ruined walls and roofs 

To finger as they hurry by. 


I had been sick, until my fears 
Went thick sidewise and clave to death — 
That sat companioning, and blew 
A laugh out frequent with his breath; 
And as the leaves fell dead beneath 
The trees that gloomed the hollow air, 
Down through the sod and shadows seemed 
My grave to deepen on the heath. 


The while the odors, with thin hands 
Filled o’er with garden-gleanings, came 
And swathed their harvesture across 
My broad sun-ripened window-frame ; 
Their scent breathed through my flickered flame 
Until it shot up fragrantly, 
Like a soft, lambent incense-fire 
Fed upward by some spicy dream. 


And then a rustling crept along: 

’Twas not the leaves, for they slept down 
Where they shook out; it was the low, 

Soft whispering of a silken gown 

That thrilled my room, dark-portalled, brown, 
With echoings and perfumery : 
The subtle instinct of the world 

Shut out, and far from me had grown. 
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It might be but a dream, I knew; 
Yet I lay there and loved to think 
It c’er, and was so passing weak 
That my poor mind lost out the link 
To past, and let it over-brink 
And mix the present; still they grew, 
Those whisperings — now loud, now soft, 
As sense did weakly rise and sink. 


And yet it could not be unreal 
That she whom I had loved beside 

My low couch stood, and bent her head, 
And drew her breath in quick and sighed, 
And kissed my hot lips oft, and cried 

A deep-down word within her heart 

(As though tears spake), not loud, but shrilled, 
Because to hush it she had tried. 


I knew her when a sudden light 
Shot, broad and fierce, my window through, 
And quivered, full of dancing motes, 
Across my coverlid, and grew 
The dusky, rustling shades into ; 
And flecked out with its points of flame 
The amber band about her throat 
That heavy down her bosom drew. 


And her proud head leaned over me, 
And her voice did the silence thrill ; 

And yet I had no power, so faint 
Was I, but to lie and be still, 
And let the hot tears. course at will. 

“ They said that thou wert dying, dear, 

And I know that I love thee now.”— 

O God! the sun throbbed through the chill 


Dark shadows, and my soul to-day 
Sang like the lark from morning-place ; 
And all the world seemed bright to me, 
As did the year a chrism of peace 
Leave backward in his trembling pace ; 
And then from out that amber band 
That necklaced in her throat, crept up 
The light. I knew her by her face! 


F. WILLIAMS, 











THE RAPE OF A TOMBSTONE. 


INCE the days of childhood, the Catacombs of Rome had pos- 

sessed for me a mysterious charm. It was therefore with feelings 
of peculiar satisfaction, not unmixed with awe, that on a bright winter 
day I found myself one of a carriage-load who were passing beneath 
the arch of the St. Sebastian Gate fora drive on the Appian Way 
and a visit to the Catacombs of St. Calixtus. Before passing the gate 
we had visited several places, the inspection of any single one of 
which would have been worth the trip across the Atlantic. What 
camels’ draughts we take in travelling! and in sitting down quietly 
after our tour is over, what an indescribable ever-growing yearning we 
feel to revisit and linger over scenes and places which we have passed 
so quickly ! 

Our first visit that morning had been to the Baths of Caracalla, 
built sixteen hundred years ago. Even now, bare as the walls are, 
and notwithstanding the destruction of the roof, the perfection of the 
floor of the great structure gives token of its former magnificence. 
After the lapse of these hundreds of destroying years, the beautiful 
mosaic pavement is in places as bright and fresh as if it were the 
work of yesterday. The next place of great interest had been the 
tomb of the Scipios, where we saw the model of the ancient sarco- 
phagus lately removed to the Vatican, which once contained the bones 
of Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, now interred at Padua, where it is to be 
hoped that they may rest. Many of the younger Scipios, and the 
poet Ennius, were also buried here. A short distance further on we 
inspected an admirably preserved Columbarium — a sort of condensed 
Greenwood — being a building lined with pigeon-holes, each contain- 
ing a small urn for the ashes of the dead. The guide drew out 
several and sprinkled in our hands what perhaps was heroes’ dust. 

After passing the gate we rolled swiftly and smoothly along the 
Via Appia, excavated within the last twenty years, and still justifying 
its ancient appellation of “ Queen of roads.” The Roman carriages 
of the present day are luxurious enough, and bear but slight resem- 
blance, I opine, to the vehicles that first traversed it in 212 B.C. I 
could scarcely realise this fact, even as we drove over it. One is be- 
wildered in thus looking back, almost as in looking forward to eterttity. 
This road affords one of the most beautiful and interesting excursions 
into the Campagna. But as this is a story of the Catacombs, I can 
only briefly note the other objects of interest that we saw on that 
delightful day. Stopping at the little church of Domine Quo Vadis, 
we were shown the footprints in marble said to have been impressed 
by the feet of Christ. In Rome you are shown every imaginable 
relic, from Aaron’s rod to the garments of the Virgin. A few minutes’ 
drive brought us to the Catacombs of St. Calixtus, for we had passed 
those of St. Sebastian as being of less interest. Over the entrance 
leading to the Catacombs is an inscription, and on either side it is 
shaded by cypresses, which give a funereal aspect well suited to these 
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ibodes of death. A number of carriages were standing about, and 
finding a party of about twelve persons ready to descend, we con 
luded to jointhem. We had made our preparations that morning by 
furnishing ourselves with luncheon and tapers, but with provoking 
forgetfulness had neglected to provide ourselves with a permesso, with 
out which it is understood to be impossible to enter. The guide went 
around, taking from each person this ticket of admission from his 
Eminence the Cardinal-Vicar, and we began to lament our inability to 
proceed. Fortunately, we spoke in English, and no one understood 
yur dilemma. My husband with happy forethought dropped a franc 
into the hands of our carriage-driver, and all was right. The Italians 
of this class are very quick to understand, and a shrug of the shoulder 
or wave of the hand will often convey one’s meaning more quickly 
than half-an-hour’s conversation with an Englishman. Their love o! 
small intrigue is also great. Taking advantage of these characteris 
tics, and applying the gentle irritation of money to their palms — no 
matter how small the coin—one can generally have his way. Our 
driver was not an exception to this rule; he understood us, and, 
better still, the guide understood him, for when the latter came for 
our fermesso, our Jehu, constituting himself courier for the party, 
slapped his breast-pocket as if he had a dozen permits, and the guide 
motioned us to follow. I thought it a little strange that he did not 
insist on the permit being given to him, as he had those of the others 
in his hand, but I dare-say that a hint in pantomime had been con- 
veyed of the extra fee which was demanded on our return. 

The guide made a short speech to the party before we descended, 
telling us to keep well together, and warning us not to turn from the 
path over which he would lead us. The constant turnings and 
branchings of these extensive subterranean passages would cause a 
person, once lost, to wander about for a long time, and perhaps even 
perish before he could be found. With these instructions we lighted 
our tapers and descended, the guide walking in front and the party 
following in “Indian file.” The passages, carved out of a dark 
chocolate-colored stone of about the consistency of cheese, are ex- 
ceedingly narrow, never more than three feet, and sometimes less, with 
other passages branching off every few yards in what seems a most 
puzzling confusion. ‘They are furnished with shelf-like recesses in the 
sides, of the length of the body enclosed. These were originally 
closed with tablets of marble or other stone, bearing the name of the 
deceased, often accompanied by some rude design and simple epitaph. 

‘he words “In pace” are frequent, with rude drawings of a bird, a 
ish, a lamb, or occasionally something more elaborate. The paintings 
and sculpture in the chapels are alike rude, for the early Christians 
being of the humbler classes, could scarcely be expected to be in 
advance of their age, in which there was, notoriously, great degrada- 
tion of art. There have been thousands of these sepulchral tablets 
ind decorations removed to the Vatican and Lateran Museums, 
and it is much easier to pore over them there at one’s leisure, and in 
the light of day, than in these damp, uncomfortable caverns by the 
smoky glare of tapers. One of these paintings struck me as being 
very quaint and unique. It was a symbolical representation of 
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either side. That his allegory may be patent to all, the artist has 
labelled the figures. This is something like it, from a sketch made at 
the time. 

I confess, however, to having a somewhat confused recollection of 
cletail in the Catacombs ; my imagination is susceptible, and the close 
earthy smell, the heavy darkness, the remnants of tombs, supple- 
mented by the warnings of the guide not to lose sight of him, had all 
operated to put me in a state of nervous excitement which brought 
vividly before me all my childish imaginings about these solemn pre- 
cincts. Although I had since become aware that the latest investi- 
gations seem to repel the idea that the Catacombs were used, except 
on rare occasions, as hiding-places, or otherwise than as cemeteries, 
the first impressions proved the strongest. In fancy I again beheld 
the Christian martyrs trembling and hiding amid these dark caverns 
and secret chambers, while their brutal persecutors were seeking to 
drag them to a bloody death. I could almost fancy their spirits still 
gliding about, and that from out some dark turning they might, like 
Miriam’s monk, come suddenly upon me. Full of these nervous 
fancies, while in one of the tomb-chambers peering into an ancient 
sarcophagus in which the remains of the dead were preserved like a 
mummy, I was led by what seemed an overpowering inclination to 
count our party, and oh! horror—two were missing. Thoroughly 
alarmed, I suggested the idea to my husband, but he thought I was 
mistaken. I, however, recollected the absent couple perfectly: a 
young German gentleman and lady, who, I now remembered, had not 
appeared to understand the instructions of the guide, which were 
given in Italian. Not being able to convince my husband, and there 
being no time for delay, I rushed up to the guide, and by my vehement 
gestures rather than my excited language, made him understand that 
two people were missing. He looked incredulous at first, but as he 
counted the persons present a look of real alarm settled on his face. 
He called aloud, we all called, but only our own voices echoed 
through the long vaults ; there was no response. Charging us all to 
keep together and remain where we were, he left us and started back. 
He had been absent a few moments, though it seemed an hour, when 
again with united voices we shouted, and —joyful sound !—a shout 
came back. In a short time the guide appeared, conducting and 
scolding our two absentees. I don’t believe they understood anything 
he said; at any rate they never answered one word, although we 
assailed them with questions in whatever tongue was most convenient 
to each. They walked on like two mechanical toys, and the white 
scared look never faded from their countenances during that morning 
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The guide said he had found them some distance back in the passage 
we had previously traversed, frightened and trembling, but they made 
no explanation to him or tous. To this day I sometimes wonder 
what it was—whether the “Demon Monk” met and misled them 
and enforced silence, or whether they saw a ghost and were too 
frightened to tell it, or whether —a more reasonable conclusion, my 
husband says — they were simply fools. 

After this adventure there was no further need to tell us to follow 
closely. An old gentleman from one of our Western cities amused 
me exceedingly. He was making the “grand tour” with his wife and 
daughter. He kept close to the guide, and every few moments would 
call back to his wife, “Jinny, keep close! don’t you git lost, Jinny, 
whoever else does.” They were an innocent simple party, and |] 
wonder how they ever found their way abroad. Their courier had 
insisted on their seeing the Catacombs, and they were obediently 
walking through them. Of the actual history and interest of the 
place, they evidently had no clearer idea than of the merits of 
Raphael and Correggio. Some of our friends had met them in 
Naples a few weeks previously, where they were buying painted can 
vas by the square foot to fill certain recesses in their “ brown-stone 
front” at home. I made myself nearly as ridiculous as the old 
gentleman in my endeavors not to be lost. I kept next the guide, 
and when my husband lingered to inspect more closely some broken 
fragment or rude inscription, I would undergo a severe mental 
struggle between the idea of losing him and losing myself. I believe 
self was generally victorious, though at one time, as we made a sudden 
turn, and he with several others lingered, I begged the guide to wait. 
and rushed back. I found the two girls of our own party trying to 
make him bring out a piece of broken tablet with a fragmentary 
inscription upon it. I had remarked when we first entered what 
pleasure it would give me to take home to a dear relative one of these 
fragments, knowing that it would be to him a great treasure, and 
thinking that, among his thousands of perfect specimens, Pope Pius 
could well spare one to his Christian brother in the New World. 
The girls had declared at the time that I should have a memento, and 
now had found one suitable in size, and interesting because it bore the 
last two or three letters of the “In pace” which is so common an 
epitaph. My husband refused at first to have anything to do with it, 
and though not large it was still too heavy for us to manage without 
his aid. Two priests were standing near, to whom early in the tour 
we had given tapers, they having neglected to provide them. Wenow 
appealed to them for advice, thinking, as it was the property of Pio 
Nono, that permission from one of his ministers might go far to 
remove the scruples of my liege. They cordially assented, declaring 
it was no harm, and the guide just then coming up to inquire into out 
delay, my husband, in a little confusion, disposed of the trophy some 
where in his capacious overcoat. I must here, in justice to myself, 
say that the reckless vandalism of tourists in breaking off pieces of 
marble and taking away relics has always been detested by me, and 
we had hitherto made it a rule to have nothing of the sort on our 
hands. But on this occasion the desire to possess and bring home 
to my friend a piece of a tablet from the Catacombs was irresistible 
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We were very glad to stand again above ground, and shake off the 
dust and mould of the Catacombs. We paid our fee and hurried to 


the carriage, very much to the satisfaction of my husband, who found 
the fragment sufficiently heavy. Stowing it away beneath the carriage 
seat, we got in and drove to the tomb of Cecilia Metella. Having 
had my curiosity fully satisfied for that day on the subject of tombs, 
I remained in the carriage while the others went in, and indulged in 
a little doze in the warm sunshine after my recent fatigue. The 
lelicious sleepy languor produced by this warm atmosphere is 
enjoyable, and I could almost excuse the Italians-whom I had so 
»ften seen sleeping in the sun. 

About this time the whole party agreed in feeling hungry, so we 
got out beside a wayside Osteria to enjoy our luncheon. ‘The gate 
was propped open by a broken statue, and the fragments of costly 
columns and troken tombs were scattered about. From this point 
we enjoyed a magnificent prospect of the wide expanse of the 
Campagna, encircled by those lofty mountains with their snow-capped 
peaks from which a few days before the chilly blast of the Tramontana 
had swept down upon us. Away in the distance lay the Eternal 
City with its domes and towers and obelisks, and floating as it seemed 
ibove all was that wondrous dome which claims the eye from every 
point in the vicinity. And here in the soft golden sunshine and 
under the clear blue sky we sat down and drank Orvieto and ate 
paté. Even here one must have substantial refreshment. We gave 
the remains of our feast to a few beggars who had collected about us. 
In my recollections of Italy, especially of the Papal States, no scene 
is without its beggars. They make their appearance as regularly as 

live-oil with a salad. They are pleasant, merry beggars withal, and 
one manages to extract much amusement from them. Like every- 
thing else in Rome they grow upon us, and after a time, if we were 
to miss even their rags and their plaintive cries, Rome would seem to 
have lost one of the features of its picturesque beauty. 

We returned to the city by a round-about route, which took us past 
the Church of St. Paul and to the beautiful little Church of the Three 
Fountains, where they show the visitor three springs about twenty 
eet apart, which are said to have started from the earth as the head 
»f St. Paul made its several bounds after being severed from the 
body. Over each spring an altar is placed. 

Our last visit that day was to the small Protestant cemetery outside 
the walls. Everything Protestant in Rome is without the walls. It 
joes seem strange that the mighty Roman Church should evince such 
petty malice in the very presence of her monuments of religious 


srsecution. With the great Coliseum almost yet red with Christian 


blood standing in view of the residence of her Pontiff, you wonder 
,at she banishes outside her walls for worship and burial any people 
vho confess Christ. This cemetery is one of the pleasantest spots 
about Rome. Beautifully situated on the side of a hill, with its rows 
f pyramidal cypresses, its well-kept flowery graves, with English 
»pitaphs and names, it is more home-like to English and American 
eyes than any place in the Rome of the present. The sun was 
sinking behind the hills, and the memory of the unpleasant chilliness 
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that immediately follows warned us not to linger ; so we gathered a 
few violets growing over Shelley’s heart, and turned sadly away, 
promising ourselves another visit. The Pyramid of Cestius is close 
by, but owing to the lateness of the hour we drove by, and soon 
reached our apartments on the Corso, where we deposited with great 
delight our trophy of the Catacombs, and after a hasty toilette were 
ready to enjoy the well-served dinner, good wine, and excellent coffee 
which the Café di Roma always supplied. With the inner man 
thus refreshed, we lost that feeling of weariness that had threatened 
to overpower us after our exhausting and exciting day of sight-seeing. 
We spent a merry evening, several friends calling in to see us. In 
this travelling Bohemian life there is great sociability and no formality ; 
you find yourself more intimate with the acquaintance of yesterday 
than with people at home whom you have visited for years under the 
established laws of etiquette. One of our visitors during the evening 
was a clerical friend from home. He mentioned, during the course 
of conversation, his intention to visit the Catacombs the next day, 
whereupon we gave him a description of our morning’s adventures, 
and in conclusion I exhibited with great triumph my prize, asking 
him if he thought any one else had been so fortunate. He looked 
amazed. “Why,” said he to my husband, “do you know what she 
has done? It’s a serious matter; the prohibitions are severely strict 
against touching anything in the Catacombs. You have violated the 
pledge made in obtaining your sermesso.” To give emphasis to his 
assertions, he drew forth his own fermesso which he had provided for 
his next day’s excursion. The last clause read, I think, thus: “ Visitors 
are strictly prohibited to touch or remove any — even the smallest— 
object in these sacred precincts.” “ But,” said my husband, “we had 
no fermesso, so we did not promise, and did not know of these 
prohibitions.” “And besides,” I added, thoroughly frightened at 
what I had done, “the two Roman Catholic priests told us to take 
it.” I was determined to make the most of my clerical permission, 
for a wild idea of probable arrest floated through my mind. “ You 
don’t tell me you went in without a permit?” said he. “ We certainly 
did,” said my husband, “and on this occasion ‘ignorance was bliss.’ ” 
By this time I was so exercised on the subject as to declare that I 
would not have the thing about on any consideration. “What will 
you do with it?” said they, teasingly ; “you can’t get rid of it. You 
had best hide it safely until you are well outside of the Papal 
Dominions, or you may be accommodated with an apartment in a 
dungeon.” I was seriously disturbed ; the tombstone hung like a 
millstone round my neck, and there seemed no chance to rid myself 
of the emblem of my folly. I began to appreciate the story of the 
old woman who wished for the hot black-pudding to fall down the 
chimney, and it fell down and fastened to her nose, and she could 
never get it off. I had—no use to mince terms—stolen the 
fragment, and keep it I must. 

About twelve o’clock that night there was a tremendous hubbub of 
voices in the street and a large stone came smashing through our 
window. Oh! the tablet! thought I in great fright; they are going 
to mob us on account of the tablet. We quickly extinguished our 
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lamp and the noise passed on. The next morning, when our landlady 
came in, we questioned her as to the noise. “Oh!” she said coolly, 
“it was only rowdies.” I afterwards found out that these rows were of 
frequent occurrence, and that the coarse iron grating which I had 
noticed before the lower windows of nearly all the houses, was to 
prevent these gentry from amusing themselves by breaking the glasses, 
as well as thieves from getting in to steal. There appeared to be no 
way of avoiding these two unpleasant little amusements, for the law 
and the police were equally inefficient. 

I hid the tablet away the next day in the bottom of my trunk, 
securely wrapped up; but I never was quite easy about it until we 
passed the Papal frontier. If a gend’arme passed me, or a cowled 
monk looked at me, my heart would beat quickly beneath its tomb 
stone weight ; and when our baggage and passports were examined on 
leaving, I actually trembled. I don’t suppose I had need to trouble 
myself, for I dare-say his Holiness would not care if I had brought 
away a dozen such specimens, and if he did, he has been fully em 
ployed about his own affairs since ; moreover, as I had the absolution 
of two priests for my peccadillo, I’ll e’en be content, and only state 
in conclusion that the tombstone was as silent as the grave, and never 
betrayed itself during our long journey ; and that now, in a modest 
Rectory within view of the flashing waters of one of our might; 
rivers, and beneath the shade of primeval forest-trees, it preserves 
the memory of that nameless Christian of the primitive Church who 
died “in pace.” 

P 


THOUGHT IN MUSIC. 


ROM the darkness that in recent times has overshadowed the 

various arts, the light of the Art of Music still shines out in the 
pure radiance of beauty. It is even more encouraging to reflect that 
this beauty must almost of necessity preserve its splendor ; for it lies 
in the nature of music that it can neither be dragged down altogether 
into the realm of unbeautiful reality, nor can it be so elevated into 
the cloudy region of allegory and so-called thought as to become a 
vague, confused, and incomprehensible symbol. Music must be 
classically ideal, that is, must live and breathe in an atmosphere of 
clearness ; for music appeals to our acutest sense as sense, that sense 
which can be least affected by argument, and which hence is most 
self-dependent and absolute: the sense of hearing. In sculpture, 
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architecture, painting, and poetry, the subject of the art-work may and 
often does influence the judgment, unless the judge be a true artist ; 
but in music such an influence is impossible. Whether you entitle 
your symphony World-despair and Victory, or leave it altogether un- 
named, makes not the slightest difference so far as the effect upon the 
listener is concerned. He is moved by the tones and the rhythm 
alone, naught else ; and that listener who is not so entranced by his 
sense of hearing as to feel only the tones and the rhythm, proves by 
his half-attention either a want of mastery on the part of the com- 
poser or an imperfect development of his own sense of hearing. 

Nevertheless, there is even within the realm of this art a cloud dis 
cernible, which, although it happily cannot affect the art itself, can at 
least affect its enjoyment. This cloud is anvarising criticism which 
has for its object to reverse the nature of the enjoyment of music, as 
it has done with other arts, and to substitute for the real living delight 
of the sense of hearing a fictitious shadowy delight of so-called 
thought. As in all other fields of life, this tendency seeks in music 
to drive men from the region of actuality into the region of shadow ; 
and the universality of this tendency, grounded as it is in that original 
indolence of men which finds an easier opium-life in the region of 
unreal shadows than in the fresh morning-life of actuality, may well 
be a sufficient excuse for the present emphatic protest against it. It 
is a tendency which, strange as it may sound in these days of boasted 
positive science, rules in science as well as in arts, in schools as well 
as in homes: everywhere and in every shape mankind is taught to fly 
from true healthful life to the shadowy regions of so-called thought. 
The sort of musical criticism that is based upon this tendency has 
come to us from Germany, and under the false pretence of being the 
new faith and fundamental principle of composers of undeniable 
genius and musical culture. For such is not the fact ; and Richard 
Wagner, whose name is chiefly mentioned in this connection, is no 
more inclined to lower the character of his art in this matter than 
were Mozart or Beethoven. Indeed, Wagner’s so-called new principles 
are only these two, as any one can ascertain from his writings, and of 
these two but one has reference to the art of music alone. 

Wagner holds, first, as a general principle, that the arts should no 
longer be exclusive, but rather conspire in one common work, an 
opera, to heighten the effect of each other and of the whole. This 
is an old principle, so old that the Sanskrit language has a separate 
technical term for works of pure music wherein no other art codper- 
ates, and another for works wherein as many arts as possible co- 
operate with music to produce one grand effect. 

But to this arbitrarily laid down principle it may be replied, that 
empirical, psychological observations and experiments invariably show 
the presupposition wrong that a multitude of different agreeable sen- 
suous impressions can produce a greater aesthetical enjoyment than 
may be derived from the pleasant effects of a single art. The variety 
of pleasures destroys the intensity of happiness ; and thus what the 
other senses gain by the delights of scenery, pantomime, etc., the 
sense of hearing and the pure art of music loses. Hence, however 
worthy of effort such operatic combinations of all arts are, it is a one- 
sidedness on the part of Wagner to inculcate their preéminence, at 
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least so far as the art of music is concerned. Pure music, music 
wherein our intensest sense, the sense of hearing, loses itself with 
most absolute intensity, demands the absence of all other allurements 
to the other senses, and still more of all matters that interest the in- 
tellect ; for intellectual effort deadens feeling. 

Wagner’s second principle is a purely musical one, and may be 
concisely stated thus: In operatic works — and Wagner’s labors are 
almost limited to this class of compositions — the melodies should 
not be many, each in itself complete, and only externally connected 
by recitative, etc. ; but there should be only one infinite melody for 
every opera. As we know, this principle has not been carried out in 
Tannhaeuser, which Wagner on that account ranks in the old class of 
operas ; but he professes to have applied it to Zristan and Tsolide. 
Later reports from Europe indicate, however, that Wagner has already 
abandoned this principle, and returned to the old fashion of fixed, 
complete melodies. 

Nevertheless, it is worth while to investigate for a moment this 
principle of an infinite melody. In matters of music, arbitrary prin 
ciples are of course utterly inadmissible; the psychological and 
physiological judgment of the sense of hearing is the absolute law- 
giver and judge. Now this sense has, all the world over, decided in 
favor of limited melodies, that is, musical themes completé in them- 
selves, with beginning, middle and end, which, by very reason of that 
limitedness, the ear can reproduce without much difficulty. A melody 
running through a whole opera is capable of no such clear reproduc- 
tion, and hence its effect is an indefinite, merely suggestive one. Now 
inasmuch as clearness is the first requisite of art-beauty, and indis 
tinctness its greatest blemish, by just so much must Wagner’s doctrine 
necessarily fail of effect. By the prolonged melody the whole opera 
becomes, indeed, only one recitative, with no definite themes, though 
certainly with a sort of indefinite unity. There is, of course, a great 
truth in Wagner’s idea; but the advantages of this truth can be 
equally, nay, in a far higher degree, attained by the use of limited 
melodies. This truth is, that the music of an opera should be of one 
and the same spirit, as it were, and the limited melodies in a manner 
related to each other, though also completely self-dependent. This 
mode of treatment is illustrated in the greatest opera yet written: 
Beethoven’s /idelio. It is also wonderfully conspicuous in Gluck’s 
Orpheus, and in Bach’s Passion-Music. 

It might be asked why Wagner does not pursue the same course, 
since he has undoubtedly an astonishing creative genius in melody. 
Sobolewski,* who, with Schumann, may well rank next to Wagner, 
and is undoubtedly most competent to judge on this point, thinks that 
Wagner does not do so, and has adopted his principle because he 
lacks concentration: that power of holding fast a limited theme, and 
by the simple force of genius elaborating it into a work of infinite 
beauty, which Beethoven possessed so preéminently. Probably from 
a knowledge of this lack Wagner has created no great symphonies, 
sonatas or quartettes, works that preclude diffuseness and necessitate 
a limited form. ‘ 


* This illustrious composer is still living in a log-house on his farm in North Missouri. 
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Now with these two principles Wagner’s reforms in the art of 
music virtually cease. His sharp modulations, daring chords, etc., 
are by no means new with him: Sebastian Bach has been even more 
daring on all these points. To assert that Wagner as a third and 
indeed as his chief principle enunciated the doctrine that music must 
“in the future” rise to the expression of thought, is to assert what is 
not so. No real musician ever made such a statement in the sense in 
which it is now put forward. In this sense it has found its utterance 
through persons who knew a little about music and sought to hide 
the smallness of their knowledge by high-sounding phrases, or through 
persons who used the word “thought” loosely, and simply as a 
metaphor. ‘This, indeed, happens but all the more frequently, as the 
looseness of language both in speech and writing is lamentably on 
the increase in our times of thoughtless hurry. Thus even musicians 
will say “a musical thought” when they mean “a musical theme,” 
and speak of logic in a musical work when they refer to its thematic 
development. Apart from this impropriety of speech, there cannot be 
found a single instance where a musician has pretended that his 
art could express anything other than sensations or emotions and 
their succession. Nay, even these no musician has ever claimed the 
power to arouse except in the most general manner; so that when 
Beethoven wanted to excite particular feelings, as in the Pastoral 
Symphony, he was compelled to have recourse to language, mentioning 
the specific character of the emotions he wished to excite; or to 
mimicry, as in the same work the imitation of birds, of the Storm, etc., 
and in the Heroic Symphony the imitation of the sounds of battle. 

The knowledge of the fact that music can arouse emotions only in 
a most general way, led composers at an early time to confine the 
characteristics of their works to such very indefinite superscriptions 
as allegro, andante, presto, etc. All attempts to be more definite have 
proved comparative failures ; indeed, Beethoven, who attempted it 
with his sonatas, gave up the task as a hopeless and needless one, 
“for those who cannot understand the music by itself, can understand 
it no better for my explanations.” The case of the Les Adieux 
sonata is the same as the Pastoral Symphony, and belongs, indeed, 
together with Liszt’s Symphonic Poems and similar works, to the class 
of compositions that are accompanied by words ; that is, that are not 
works of pure music, but compositions created with a view to musically 
accompany certain written poems, dramas, or sketches, and which 
cannot be understood except with the aid of those writings. Under- 
stood ; that is to say musically understood, and using the word some- 
what metaphorically. In this sense I understand a work of pure 
music as such then, and then only, when with the peculiar emotion 
which the first theme arouses I perceive all the other emotions that 
are aroused by the subsequent developments of that theme and its 
counter-themes, etc., connected in a psychologically natural manner. 

The composer had a feeling which manifested itself to him as a 
musician in the form of a musical theme. This feeling he musically 
grasped, and placing it under the supervising rules of his art, caused 
it to develop itself in its original psychological form. Inasmuch as 
he surrendered himself absolutely to this feeling with all its varied 
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accompanying shades, and kept reflection or thinking from destroying 
its continuity, the same development of that feeling must occur in the 
hearer of its musical expression: always provided that such heares 
has cultivated his sense pf hearing sufficient to permit his feelings to 
be thus excited by tones. The man of uncultured feelings — 
however cultivated his reasoning powers may be —is, however, at 
first capable only of distinguishing between two kinds, those that are 
awakened by the quickness and slowness of the rhythm of music, 
allegro and andante, to which the feelings excited by the jubilant and 
solemn fones of music have some correspondence. But as he begins 
to cultivate his ear and listen to his emotions, he will learn to dis- 
tinguish the peculiar character or musical nature of many feelings. 
But all these expressions will be expressions only of emotions and 
not of thoughts ; and however accurately a composer may express all 
the emotions excited by the play of Hamlet, for instance, he will be 
powerless to express a single one of its thoughts, or even the thought 
of the whole. 

Is there then no thought at all in music? The question is some- 
what absurd when asked as if implying that thinking is eminently 
exalted over feeling, and our senses wretchedly inferior to our intellect. 
Nevertheless that question has an answer. Yes, there is thought in 
music ; but its name is counterpoint. This is, strictly speaking, the 
real “pure thought” in music, and of this “pure thought” there is 
enough in it to satisfy the most enthusiastic devotee of thought. To 
understand it, and in this not metaphorical sense of the word to 
follow the “thought” of a composition, there must be added to the 
first-mentioned culture of the feelings a thorough knowledge of the 
art of music; such a knowledge as will enable one to trace out the 
whole thematic unfolding of a piece from its fundamental theme. 

The study of this “thought” is noble, instructive, invigorating ; 
and art-criticism based upon it can be only just and furthering. But 
an art-criticism which, in the cheapest of all ways, obstructs either 
culture by putting forth at all critical occasions a series of common- 
place or irrelevant phrases, is as disgusting as it is always pretentious. 


A. E. KROEGER. 




















THE CITY OF PESTILENCE. 


OW came the pestilence so dread ? 
As steals the huntsman on the stag, 
Or flies the dart by archer sped 
That smites the eagle from his crag. 


It came as come the earthquake’s throes, 
Crushing gay dancers in bright halls, 
Startling the dreamer from repose 
With toppling spires and crumbling walls. 


It came as hostile armies come 
At night upon a camping host, 

With muffled tread and noiseless drum, 
When sentries sleep upon their post. 


It came as bursts the surging flood, 
Unwarned by storm ‘or clouds of dun, 

The moon’s white robes changed not to blood, 
Nor darkness veiled the stars or sun. 


No cannon flashed from anchored fleets, 
No sword-blades glittered in the air, 

No trumpets echoed through the streets, 
And yet those streets grew still and bare. 


A foe, concealed from mortal eyes, 
By day and night wide havoc makes ; 
Unmoved by prayers, or tears, or cries, 
No truce he gives, no respite takes. 


Now ruddy cheeks are blanched with fright ; 
Forebodings shake the stoutest hearts ; 
In panic, thousands seek in flight 
A refuge from death’s thickening darts. 


Ah! many now too late would flee ; 

In vain their hopes, in vain their haste ; 
Like pilgrims who a fountain see, 

Yet die ere of its streams they taste. 


Death enters hovel, cot, and hall; 

He spares not beauty, rank, or lore ; 
He leaves in every home a pall, 

His sable badge at every door. 
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No sign of change kind Nature shows ; 

The sun still shines with clear warm rays ; 
The dew-drop pearls the fragrant rose, 

And warbling birds still wake their lays. 


The jasmine with its blooms of white 
Festooning o’er the lattice twines, 

And purpling in the golden light 
Grape-clusters droop the laden vines. 


The fig-tree wears its richest green, 

The clouds distill their gentle showers, 
And wooing bees in glittering sheen 

Still banquet on the nectared flowers. 


At night the stars gleam soft and bright, 
The summer winds in freshness blow; 

The full-orbed moon sheds down her light 
On desert streets and homes of woe. 


The Sabbath dawns, divine, serene, 
Morn of repose from toil and care, 

And yet no wending throngs are seen, 
No silvery chimes float on the air. 


God’s temples now are shut and dim; 
Unread the sacred volume lies ; 
The anthem hushed, the lofty hymn, 
The organ’s noble symphonies. 


The watchman from his post retreats ; 
At night the dogs loud moan and howl; 
Through silent lanes and lampless streets, 
Forsaken, they in packs now prowl. 


The grating wheel of passing hearse, 

The dead-cart’s rumble, dull and drear, 
The piercing wail, the dying curse, 

Are sounds that thrill the watcher’s ear. 


Some staggering by the wayside die, 
In solitude some raving sink, 

No friend to close the glazing eye, 
No hand to give the cooling drink. 


Hearts that could once with pity throb 
Are changed to stone or cold as dead, 
And fiend-like, some the dying rob 
Ere yet the gasping breath has fled. 
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The suckling babe, the blooming maid, 

The hoary sire, the youthful bride, i 
Alike now fell, alike were laid 

In gaping pits or trenches wide. 


All night the sexton plied his spade 
By flickering torch or lantern-ray ; 

Each hour fresh pits and graves were made, 
And still the dead unburied lay. 


Amid this reign of death and woe, 

Lo! Science dares with dauntless band 
The charnel gates, and fronts the foe 

From which the bravest shrink unmanned. 


They come, the good, the skilled, the learnedj 
From kindred lands, o’er dark blue wave ; 
They came, but ah! how few returned, 
How many found a stranger’s grave! 


They came, but not as conquerors come, 
With scarlet pennon, dancing plume, 
With bugle-blast and roll of drum, 
With sabre-stroke and cannon’s boom. 


O’er such the poet chaunts his lays, 

In tones through unborn years that roll, 
And History prolongs their praise, 

And gilds their conquests on her scroll. 


For such the painter blends his dyes, 

The sculptor carves the shaft and bust, 
Whilst Abbey with Cathedral vies 

In homage to their mouldering dust, 


Shall gory War forever wear 

The greenest bays on earth that grow? 
To Charity no leaflets spare 

With which to twine her snowy brow? 


And shall their deeds no bard inspire 
On tuneful lyres their fame to swell, 

Who grappled with a foe more dire 
Than bayonet or bursting shell ? 


Let marble shaft and sculptured urn 
Record their names, their actions tell ; 
Let future ages read and learn 
How well they fought, how nobly fell! 


oo 
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Like him who at Pompeii’s gate 

Stood sentry on her last dread night, 
Who, though he saw his awful fate, 

Yet scorned to stir his foot in flight. 


Though rumbling earthquakes shook the spot, 
Red lightnings glared and thunders rolled, 
And ashes rained fast, thick, and hot, 
He grasped his spear with firmer hold. 


And lo! when now our modern hands 
The city’s streets and arches clear, 
His skeleton still upright stands, 
His bony fingers clasp his spear. 


* * “ * 


Now summer dies ; woods change their hue; 
The drifting clouds are gray and cold, 
And russet autumn hastes to strew 
Its bier with leaves of brown and gold. 


Through forest roofs and mossy aisles, e 
Winds mutter dirges wild and dread, 

Like priests in gloomy Gothic piles 
Chaunting their masses o’er the dead. 


The dry leaves rustling softly fall 
In songless bowers and gardens sere, 
Whilst curling from the chimneys tall, 
The blue smoke stains the crispy air. 


The frosted spires at dawn are white, 

And sparkle in their jewelled sheen ; 
Death’s angel pauses in his flight, 

And sheathes his sword-blade red and keen. 


Her scattered hosts return once more; 
Ships seek her harbor now in fleets ; 

The merchant opes his rusty door ; 
The crowds refill the grassy streets. 


Can Time the vacant chair refill, 
Restore the hand we grasped for years ; 
Re-warm the hearts now cold and still, 
Re-open eyes we closed with tears ? 


Ah! no; but still with soothing arts 
Our souls from sorrow he beguiles ; 
Applies a balm to bleeding hearts, 
And brightens grief's wan cheek with smiles. 


SAMUEL SELDEN, 
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MICROSCOPY OF THE GRAIN OF WHEAT. 


HE broadest and most obvious difference distinguishing the 
animal kingdom from vegetables and inorganic substances, is 
founded upon motion and feat. As a general rule all animals have 
the power of motion, and are more or less warmer than the surround 
ing medium. Consequently, as the exercise of these functions is 
always accompanied by a waste of tissue, which must be restored by 
the food, we may confidently expect that food to consist of substances 
capable of imparting these qualities. 

Now, among inorganic elements there is one which is preéminently 
associated with the production of heat, and one which is preéminently 
associated with the development of force. Almost all kinds of fuel: 
coal, charcoal, wood, oils, fats, resins, alcohol, burning-fluids, burning- 
gases, consist, either in great proportion or entirely of Carton ; so 
that we are not speaking very unscientifically if we call carbon 
nature’s great reservoir of heat.* 

Again, there is an element, Vitrogen, in its elementary state one of 
the most innocent and neutral of known bodies, which is yet in a 
remarkable manner associated with the development of force. Nearly 
all explosive substances, gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, dynamite, the 
fulminates, picrate of potash, etc., are composed in large proportion 
of nitrogen ; and the nitrogen compounds are those which evolve the 
greatest force from the smallest bulk or weight of material. Hence 
a priori we might infer that the food of animals which is to bestow 
upon them the power of evolving force (as motion) and heat, would 
be likely to consist in great part of nitrogen-compounds and of carbon- 
compounds. 

We have spoken of the waste of animal tissue as necessarily 
accompanying the exercise of animal functions. The reasons for 
this so familiar fact may not be altogether obvious. That a steam- 
engine should consume coal, or a galvanic battery zinc as a necessary 
condition of their effective action, may be plain enough ; and yet that 
a muscle or a nerve should waste, as a necessary condition of con- 
traction or sensation, be not so plain. By reference to one or two of 
the fundamental laws of physical science, the mystery, if not solved, 
may be linked with other phenomena, at least, and brought a little 
nearer solution. 

All substances are continually acted upon by forces, mechanical, 
chemicat, or other, which tend to produce change either in the rela- 





*It is, I am aware, somewhat the fashion to speak of the coal-beds as containing, as in a reservoir, 
the very heat of the sun which shone upon the forests of which they are the fossil remains, many 
thousands of years ago, and to describe the heat and glow of our coal-fires as the release of imprisoned 
sun-beams. ‘This view is questionable for more than one reason. The heat evolved by the combus- 
tion of carbon, is rather, I should think, attributable immediately to the oxygen which enters into 
combination with it, as of the two elements the gas is the one which passes into a denser state. Still, 
whether the heat be literally evolved from the carbon, or whether the carbon be orly the instrument 
or efficient cause of its evolution, for our present purpose it makes no difference. 


+ The three or four paragraphs which follow, originally appeared 1n an article by the present writer 
n the Southern Review, January 1868. 
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tions of the body acted on to other bodies, or in the relations of its 
parts to each other. But if each force so affecting it is counteracted 
by an equal force of an opposite tendency, or so nearly equal that no 
change is perceptible, the body is said to be in static equilibrium. 
When by any means any of the forces holding a body in equilibrium 
is caused to preponderate, two phenomena are usually observed or 
discoverable: one, the change in the body itself caused by the in- 
crease, absolute or relative, of the preponderating force, and the other, 
exterior to the body, arising from the liberation or abstraction of the 
force which is vanquished. Thus in a volume of gas composed of a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, no change is perceptible so long as 
these remain in equilibrium ; but the instant their chemical affinities 
are brought into play by an electric spark, the repulsive force which 
held their atoms asunder manifests itself externally — expends itself 
upon surrounding bodies in the form of heat —attraction predom- 
inates, and the result is increased density, the gases forming by their 
combination a minute quantity of water. 

When the force necessary to change the relations of any body to 
other bodies, or the parts of any body to each other, is obviously as 
great as, or not much inferior to, that evolved in such change, the 
body is said to be in stable equilibrium, ‘Thus a pyramid planted on 
its base, or a volume of water, are examples of stable equilibrium, 
the one in regard to gravitation, and the other to cohesion; as the 
power necessary to overturn the one or vaporise the other is not in- 
ferior to that evolved by the former in its fall or the latter in its ex- 
pansion. In some bodies, however, the force resulting from a dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium is in great excess of that perceived in the 
disturbing cause ; resembling a pyramid delicately poised upon its 
apex, which the lightest touch can overthrow ; or the mixture of gases 
in our previous illustration, where the quantity of heat in the electric 
spark is as nothing compared with that evolved by their combinations. 
Such bodies are said to be in unstable equilibrium, and they are con- 
tinually employed as reservoirs of force, which they yield in passing 
to a state of stability. 

When a boy wishes to trap a mouse, he lays a weight upon a piece 
of board, rests one end upon the ground, and supports the other by 
an arrangement of three sticks, so contrived that a slight touch to the 
stick which holds the bait, deranges the support, and the weighted 
board falls with precisely the force that the boy had employed in 
raising it to its place. ‘This is a simple instance of an unstable equi- 
librium put to use. The boy can leave the force his muscles enable 
him to exert, in a latent state, and it becomes available (or active) 
again the instant it is wanted. 

When Constantius raised the greak obelisk in the Circus Maximus, 
a vast multitude of men were employed in working the immense ma- 
chinery by means of which it was slowly lifted to its position. Had 
this obelisk fallen immediately, or after the lapse of centuries, the 
force evolved by its fall would have been precisely equal to that em- 
ployed in raising it. 

Raised weights, bent springs, compressed gases, are instances of 
reserved forces in familiar use, and they are usually set free by some 
mechanical arrangement in unstable equilibrium. 
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The domain of chemical laws also gives us instances of enormous 
forces thus held in reserve in unstable equilibrium. Gunpowder is a 
familiar example, in which a mere elevation of temperature causes 
the explosive evolution of a great volume of gas. By igniting one 
particle of the powder, sufficient heat is evolved to propagate, in a 
succession so rapid that it seems to us simultaneous, the ignition 
throughout the mass. ‘This chemical disturbance of equilibrium has 
been compared to a row of bricks set upon end, where the fall of the 
first transmits an impulse to the second sufficient to overthrow it also, 
and so on throughout the series. In a hair-triggered rifle there is 
employed a system of four unstable equilibria, two chemical and two 
mechanical. To disengage its imprisoned force, the powder requires 
that a minute portion should be raised to a red heat, and this is 
effected by the explosion of the percussion-cap, containing a substance 
in still more unstable equilibrium. ‘The force necessary to explode 
the cap is furnished by the recoil of the bent spring when released 
by the trigger. The hair-trigger is to the lock what the fulminating 
powder is to the gunpowder — an exceedingly delicate equilibrium of 
force, which, when released by the lightest touch, is sufficient to dis- 
engage the main trigger. 

But Nature herself furnishes us with instances of unstable equili- 
brium, if less violent in their action, far more important and beneficent 
than the contrivances of the workshop or the compounds of the 
laboratory. The human body is a machine intended to perform a 
certain amount of work, for which force is required, and this force 
Nature supplies in the substances used as food ; especially, if not 
exclusively, in the compounds of nitrogen. 

The ancient and natural division of the material world into the 
mineral, vegetal, and animal kingdoms, although the exact boundary 
lines may not yet be precisely defined, is still founded upon broad 
and obvious distinctions. ‘The mineral or inorganic kingdom remains 
for the most part, at least to general observation, nearly in a state of 
chemical inertness. Its attractions are powerful, its combinations 
simple, and its changes generally few and slowly proceeding. The 
vegetal kingdom, on the contrary, is the theatre of the most energetic 
and conspicuous action. It is employed in appropriating repulsive 
force from without, using it to overcome the strong attractions of the 
inorganic kingdom, and forcing the elements of the latter from their 
simpler arrangements; to compel them into new and complex combi- 
nations in which this repulsive force is latent (we might almost say, 
is an element), and which by its means acquire new characteristics, 
energies, and properties. The animal kingdom takes from the hand 
of the vegetal these compounds, all which are in unstable equilibrium, - 
employs the force inherent in them upon extraneous bodies in per- 
forming the various functions of animal life, and allows them to 
descend, by a rapid fall, to the simplicity of their first combinations. 
These two latter kingdoms form the organic world ; and the power 
which the one is employed in accumulating and the other in expend- 
ing, which is marked in the one by the faculty of growth and in the 
other by that of voluntary motion, is called vital force. 

As the force yielded by a body in passing from a state of unstable 
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to that of stable equilibrium is the equivalent of that which changed 
it from the latter condition to the former, we should look @ friori for 
the greatest evolution of force from those bodies whose elements are 
in the highest tension, or (so to speak) in the most unnatural arrange- 
ment. Narrowing our view to alimentary substances, considered as 
reservoirs of vital force, we should expect the greatest supply to be 
afforded by those substances whose elements are combined with the 
greatest complexity and in obedience to laws the most remote from 
those which regulate their combinations in the inorganic world. ‘This 
is eminently the case with the protein compounds; one atom, for 
instance, of albumen consisting of nearly nine hundred other atoms 
combined in the remarkably complex arrangement 10 (Cy Hy, N; O12) 
+S P,. 

It is not safe to use the teleological argument and say that certain 
substances were endowed with these properties that they might serve 
for animal food. It is quite as irrational to assert that the grass was 
made nutritious to feed the deer, as to say that the deer’s flesh was 
made nutritious to feed the tiger. Just as the deer’s muscle possesses 
certain properties necessary to the existence of the deer, of which 
the tiger takes advantage by eating and assimilation, so the leaf has 
certain properties necessary to the plant, of which the deer in like 
manner takes advantage. 

Man, of all animals, is one which in a normal state consumes the 
smallest weight of food in proportion to the force and heat he is able 
to develop ; consequently we may expect to find in his staple articles 
of food, some peculiar concentration, or qualities denoting peculiar 
concentration of potential forces. Now we find that almost the entire 
vegetable food of mankind consists of seeds, roots, or tubers, and all 
these have the power not only of producing new plants, but also of 
giving the young plant its first start in life, and enabling it at the 
outset to overcome the inorganic forces which resist its assimilation 
of the elements necessary for its growth, until it is provided with an 
apparatus of roots and leaves sufficient to enable it to shift for itself. 
‘The young bean-vine lives at first at the expense of its seed-leaves, or 
cotyledons ; and the young potato-vine at the expense of the potato 
from which it grows, until it has perfected its nutritive system.* 

Of these substances we find seeds to contain in most condensed 
form the forces demanded by animal life; and of these seeds the 
family known as cereals —to which we may add rice—contain nitro 
gen-compounds and carbon-compounds in quantity and proportion 
most suitable to human nourishment ; rice standing at the carbon end 
of the scale, and wheat at the nitrogen. But in its wide range of soil 
and climate, in its abundant yield, and in the excellence of the food 
prepared from it, as well as in its highly nutritive properties, wheat 
excels all the rest, and is justly entitled to be considered the chief of 
all vegetable alimentary substances. 

Though we can not see the chemical processes by which the whole 
life and power of the plant are concentred into minute cells and 

* Fruits, as the peach or date, are composed of a fleshy parenchyma, which to the self-sown seed, 


plays much the part of atuber. The fleshy and nutritious leaves of cer biennials, such as the 
cabbage, are reservoirs of force for the second year’s growth, as the cotyledons of the bean are for 








the first year’s. 
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stored up for the benefit of the young plant, in carefully divided and 
sealed compartments, yet it may not be uninteresting to take a look 
into the workshop in which these wondrous processes are effected. 


Fig. 2. 


Magar enennesee 





parnnynenare ene — 
WROWLAND 3S 


Fig. 1* is a representation of a grain of white wheat magnified 6 
diameters, showing the rolled-up form characteristic of monocotyle 
dons. The use of the Jrush, or assemblage of bristle-like filaments 
at the distal end of the seed, is, we believe, unknown. They may 
perhaps serve to absorb moisture from the earth. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a transverse section of a grain of white wheat, 
magnified 18 diameters. Here the rolled-up structure is very appar 
ent, and the sw/cus or furrow which incloses the germ is seen to be an 
open tube, lined with a much thicker husk than that which covers the 
rest of the grain. The main mass of the parenchyma is seen to be 
composed of polygonal cells surrounded by a layer of nearly square 
sacs, and the whole wrapped in the husk or bran. 





When such a section is examined under a higher power, as in Fig. 3 
(150 diameters), we are enabled to carry our analysis much further. 
Here the bran, which seemed to be but a single skin, is shown to be 


a system of thin membranes of woody fibre. It consists, first of a 





*The illustrations to this paper were drawn on the wood, under the camera lucida, by th 
writer’s friend and kinsman, Mr. T. J. Hand, 
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double layer, called the “sarcocarp,” (1,1 in fig.) of cells elongated 
parallel to the axis of the grain ; second, of a single layer, called the 
“endocarp,” (2 in fig.) of cells at right angles to the former; third, 
of a thin cellulose membrane, the “testa,” (3 in fig.) under which 
lie the sacks of gluten (5) covered over by the “ secundine ” (4) which 
dips between them. Under the layer of gluten-sacks, which covers 
the whole grain, are seen the polygonal cells filled with starch- 
granules which form the central mass. 

In Fig. 4 we have these various investitures exhibited in an oblique 
section, the outmost being nearest the eye. The power is 150 
diameters. 

1. The outer true bran, or sarcocarp, composed of a double layer 
of cells, elongated parallel with the axis of the grain. In the figure 

the outlines of the second layer are dimly 
Fig. 4. defined beneath the beaded divisions of 
the first, which was precisely in focus. The 


<tt> — . 
on’, Aa Rt oe) cells of the inner layer are not exactly 





Ail my yh AY like those of the outer: they are less 
p B) “e =| eens rf: distinct in definition and not conspicu- 
A i! mt: K } Biel ously beaded. he cells of both layers 
fj (mcd \2Fk RUE BP are less oblong and more irregular in 
eb BE 4 | ' shape as they approach the ends of the 
YBa’ | if hi 5 + fg) grain, the skin thickening and roughening 
Fi ik YA j.\ 8 7'@pssQ] in these directions, and presenting, espe- 
2 1% YY cially towards the base of the grain, a 


darker color and more woody texture. 

2. Under this double coat is seen the 
inner true bran or endocarp, with its del- 
icately beaded cells lying at right angles 
to those of the outer coat. 

3. The testa is next perceived overlying 
and extending beyond the dark group of 
gluten-cells. In the unripe grain this 
membrane is seen to consist of a single 
layer of cells containing a very fine granu- 
lous substance of a yellowish or brownish 
color ; but in mature wheat the cell-struc- 
ture can no longer be distinguished, and 
the most careful engraving fails to do jus- 
tice to its delicate filminess. It is this 
membrane which gives the characteristic 
colors to the different varieties of the grain, varying from a pale 
yellow tint in white, to a deep orange in hard red wheats. 

4. The inner membrane, or secundine, although thicker than the 
testa, is not visible in this figure (Fig. 4) on account of its extreme 
transparency: and when presenting its edge in a cross section, its 
iine of contact with the gluten-sacks can only be defined under a much 
higher power, as in Fig. 5, which exhibits a longitudinal section, 
under a magnifying power of 400 diameters. Like the testa, it is 
composed in the unripe grain of a single layer of cells. As the grain 
ripens the outer and inner walls of these cells thicken, while the parti- 
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tions between them diminish and disappear, until the whole coat seems 
to consist of two thick homogeneous plates in close contact, but 
leaving here and there occasional lacunz as remains of the original 
cell-structure. 

5. This the first layer of cells, consists of a series of separate sacks 
compressed by crowding into irregular shapes, and averaging +z of 


ra 
io 


an inch in diameter in the specimens examined. 
These sacks are filled with gluten, mingled with 
a small proportion of oily and albuminous matter ; 
the gluten being in the form of minute granules, 
about +<h5y Of an inch in diameter. 

[t is impossible to examine the structure of a 
monocotyledonous seed without being struck with 
the resemblance it bears to that of an egg. Thus 
our Fig. 2, in outline, would almost serve for a 
diagram of a section through the yolk of an egg. 
The sulcus and little chamber below it, which 
incloses the germ, corresponds to the canal and 
little cavity under the vesicle of Purkinje in the 
egg. The double layers of the sarcocarp corres- 
pond to the double membrana putaminis, or duplicate membrane 
lining the shell of the egg ; the endocarp corresponds to the membrana 
vitelii, or investing membrane of the yolk, and the testa and duplicate 
secundine to the serous, vascular, and mucous membranes of the 
blastoderm. ‘Thus the grain of the cereals and other grasses cor- 
responds more nearly to the eggs of tortoises and other air-breathing 
reptilia, which consist of a yolk alone; while the fruits of the date 
and other palms, in which the seed is covered with a fleshy paren- 
chyma, rather resemble the eggs of birds, in which the yolk is im- 
bedded in a mass of albumen. 





Wn. Hanp Browne. 


GHOSTS. 


VERYWHERE, the human mind, ‘in its rude and uncultivated 

state, is prone to a belief in the supernatural. As far back as 
we can trace in the mists which obscure the beginning of history, we 
find superstition the inevitable accompaniment of ignorance, and we 
all remember how in our childhood we shuddered at the creations of 
our own fancy when sent to bed alone ina dark room. Even in this 
enlightened age, when the sun of science has poured its direct rays 
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upon us and dissipated many of our childish illusions, there lurks in 
the dark corners of every mind some superstition which watches for 
an opportunity to take the judgment off its guard and rise up against 
it like “a strong man armed.” Notwithstanding the many learned 
works which have been provided for our instruction by metaphysicians, 
the connection between mind and matter is so little understood, there 
are so many unexplored regions in the depths of the human mind, 
that there is still ample room for the operations of fancy; and the 
imagination, when heated by fever, exhilarated by wine or chilled by 
fear, often plays strange tricks with our judgment. 

Ghosts figure conspicuously in the twilight of history, appearing 
when and where they pleased, and not even shrinking from the broad 
light of day. The frightful, blood-thirsty phantoms of early Scandi- 
navian tradition made themselves quite at home in the haunts of men, 
and loomed upon the scene at all times and seasons. Modern ghosts 
seem, however, to be of a morose and unsociable turn; prowling 
about in damp church-yards, or establishing their headquarters in 
some ancient deserted mansion, from which they make occasional 
sallies, to the consternation of the nervous people whom they some 
times frighten into faith. It is generally understood that the orthodox 
ghost of this age walks only by night: he is never seen save by the 
uncertain light of the stars, or by the pale lustre of the moon; he 
melts before the solar rays more rapidly than a wreath of mist. He 
is never known to talk, contenting himself with merely appearing 
and then disappearing. 

Last night my mother, my cousin Horace, our uncle Mayo, and 
myself and two or three friends were gathered round the fire in my 
mother’s library. We had been discussing the political aspects of the 
day, and all agreed that the genius of freedom had forever fled from 
the councils of our unhappy country. Several surmises were made as 
to what had become of her ; one thought she had fled from the halls 
of legislation and wandered disconsolate among the graves of the 
heroes, patriots and martyrs who had died for her sake ; another 
thought she was a prisoner, and undergoing daily crucifixion at the 
hands of the fanatical rulers who had made so successful a fight 
against her. From this the conversation wandered off to the subject 
of ghosts generally, and it was proposed that each one of the com- 
pany who had any experience in ghostly visitation should relate it for 
the edification of the rest. My mother, being the oldest, was called 
on first. ‘ You all know,” said she, “that I removed to Texas when 
it was a province of Mexico; the country was in part thinly settled, 
but almost everywhere it was a wilderness of woods and prairies. 
My father settled in the small, but even then venerable town of 
Nacogdoches, and a couple of years afterwards Texas declared her 
independence, and being sustained by the United States, she was 
enabled to establish it. In the meantime I had married, and received 
from my father, as a marriage portion, a league of land near the 
Trinity river. My husband, knowing the incalculable latent wealth 
of the country, thought it certain to be soon settled up by immigra- 
tion, and concluded, towards the close of the second year of our 
married life, to establish himself upon the land my father had given 
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us, and quietly await the advance of Civilisation. With the exception 
of a small opening made by our improyement, not a tree upon the 
land had ever felt the axe. In one direction there was a settlement 
of whites, fifteen miles off, and in another a few families had settled 
at Swartout, twelve miles distant. Between us and them stretched an 
unbroken wilderness, which extended still further to our right and 
left. The country was just what nature had made and left it; the 
soil rich, vegetation luxuriant, water abundant and good ; but soli- 
tude reigned over all. Soon after our arrival my husband was obliged 
to go on business to the nearest settlement. He set out early one 
morning, intending to return by bed-time that night. I kept busy all 
day, and did not feel as lonely as I expected to feel. My little girl, 
then about a year old, played about, and it was company for me to see 
and hear her; but when the shades of evening gathered and settled 
down around us, my work completed and the little one asleep, I 
began to realise the depth of the solitude. As the night wore on I 
grew nervous ; the soft breathing of the child and the monotonous 
ticking of the clock were the only sounds within the house ; outside 
the dismal hooting of two or three owls broke upon the stillness, and 
made the silence tangible. I knew there was no real danger to be 
apprehended, but by the time the clock struck nine I was quite ready 
to see and hear ghosts, as you may believe. I was afraid even of the 
light, so I blew out the candle. Scarcely had I done so when I heard 
the quick clatter of hoofs coming down the road. It could not be my 
husband, for the sounds came from the wrong direction. The animal, 
or whatever it was, seemed to be running. There was no fence round 
the house, and the creature was rapidly approaching ; the dog barked 
furiously for a few moments, then howled and ran under the house. 
I summoned up resolution enough to look out of the little window, 
and caught a momentary glimpse of a snow-white object, the precise 
form of which I could not distinguish. It ran twice round the house, 
uttering a horrible sound, something between a shriek and a whistle, 
and then dashed off down the little prairie and disappeared in the 
woods beyond. I shall never forget my sensations. The singular 
behavior of the dog, which remained silent after his howl of fear ; 
the unearthly sound to which the thing gave utterance, the solitude of 
the place and the stillness of the hour —all contributed to depress 
my courage and arouse my fears. Ina few minutes I heard the sound 
of an approaching horse. My husband was coming at last, and in a 
few moments I had the satisfaction of seeing him dismount. He had 
been detained longer than he expected. The next morning about sun- 
tise a party of men rode up. They were from the other settlement, and 
in search of a young white mule which had escaped from one of them 
the day before. ‘They followed the tracks, and soon returned leading 
the little brute, divested by daylight of all his ghostly horrors. I 
thought I saw a funny leer lurking in his eyes and a sly humor in the 
very way he wagged his long ears. I can only account for the dog’s 
cowardly conduct by supposing him to have become demoralised by 
loneliness. I believe,” concluded my mother, “that most ghosts are 
are as tangible as mine, and owe all their horrors to an excited 
imagination,” 
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Cousin Horace, who has recently returned from the University of 
Virginia with his mind filled to overflowing with classical lore, was 
now admonished to keep to his personal experience, and requested to 
relate a ghost story of modern date. Horace is a sensible fellow, 
though a little vain; and taking the admonition in good part, he pro- 
ceeded as follows: —“I was travelling in Western Texas a few weeks 
ago, and was overtaken by night while crossing a large prairie. The 
moon shone brilliantly ; not the smallest cloud obscured her radiance, 
which poured in a flood of silver light upon the broad expanse of the 
prairie. As I rode along I mused on various topics. The night was 
chilly, and I had taken a dose or two of ‘Bitters’ from my flask, just 
to keep out the cold, and like Tam O’Shanter, I presently fell to 
‘crooning o’er’ various snatches of songs. In spots on the prairie 
there were clusters of little trees or large shrubs; and as I was about 
to pass one of these my horse suddenly stopped, and I saw stretched 
out on the branches of a little sapling something that looked like a 
white pocket-handkerchief. My horse shied, and when I looked 
again the handkerchief was as large as a table-cloth. A curious hand- 
kerchief, you see. My poor beast evidently thought so, for he wheeled 
with me, and it was with difficulty that I reined him into the right 
path again; when lo! the miraculous handkerchief had enlarged 
until it covered all the prairie ; above, below, across, it stretched its 
pallid surface. Here was a dilemma for a solitary traveller to be in! 
However, I rallied my beast and my nerves and rode at the thing, 
intending to go through it. Suddenly it shrunk, and regained its first 
appearance of a handkerchief ; and upon my riding up to it, I found it 
to be nothing more nor less than a large spider’s web, heavy with dew, 
which the moon’s rays had silvered and caused to look very much like 
a white rag. Imagination and ‘Bitters’ had done the rest; my 
unconscious pulls on the bridle had reined my horse about. I never 
intended to tell this story,” said Cousin Horace, “because I thought 
ill-natured people might suggest the propriety of my joining a Tem- 
perance Society on the strength of it, but you are all friends and will 
draw no unkind conclusions from it.” 

My sister Anna, of whom the war made a widow, and of her 
children orphans, was now desired to contribute her story. “ It is 
now,” said she, “about seven years since I saw my first and last 
ghost. It appeared under the disguise of an eye of fire. My husband 
was in the service, and I remained at home with my little boys, to 
await the issue of the war then going on between the North and the 
South. It was about the middle of February; the day had been cold 
and rainy, and I had suffered severely all through it with neuralgia. 
I had caused my bed to be made on the floor close to the fire; the 
little boys had gone to bed in the next room, and the house-girl 
occupied a pallet near them. I had taken a good deal of laudanum, 
and, I suppose, had been asleep, for when I roused myself I saw that 
the fire, which had been a large, bright one, had burned low ; one piece 
of pine-knot only flaring up fitfully and throwing a light immediately 
round the fire-place. The storm without continued to rage ; the chill 
winds shrieked and roared around the house and dashed the rain 
against the window-panes. Suddenly I beheld an eye of fire glaring 
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fiercely at me from one side of the mafitle-piece. It was about three 
feet from the floor, and looked as large as an ox’s eye. It glowed red 
and fierce, and seemed to threaten me. I buried my head in the 
pillows, and all the supernatural tales I-had ever heard flashed through 
my mind. I looked again, hoping to find the Cyclops gone ; but there 
it was, still gazing intently and unwinkingly at me. What could it 
mean? I tried to account for it ; but the more I endeavored to reason, 
the less capable of reasoning I became. At length I concluded to 
see what it was ; so I started up, and throwing on the fire some pieces 
of pine-knots, I used one of them as a torch and held it suddenly up 
before the formidable eye. It turned out to be a piece of broken 
looking-glass which one of the children had stuck behind the mantle- 
piece. It had caught and reflected the fire-light, and, as Cousin 
Horace would say, imagination and laudanum had clothed it with the 
appearance of a ghostly eye of fire.” 

We now claimed Uncle Mayo’s contribution. “ Admitting,” said 
he, “that I believe Friday to be an unlucky day as my particular 
superstition, I must ask your permission to relate what befel my 
ancestor Mayo, a long time ago. You may all depend upon the cor- 
rectness of the story, for it has been handed down from generation to 
generation, and carefully preserved among the traditions of the family. 
The first Mayo who came to America settled with his family on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, seven miles from Annapolis. He was a 
thorough Englishman, fond of high living, and noted far and near for 
his fine horses and his convivial qualities. He often went into the 
city, and seldom returned before the small hours of the night, and 
generally lively from the effects of potations imbibed in genial com- 
pany. One night the family were awakened and alarmed by his 
arrival at home, his horse white with foam and trembling with fatigue, 
and the old gentleman himself in a state of uncontrollable excitement. 
As soon as he recovered breath enough to speak, he eagerly inquired 
if any of us had seen a woman in patchwork. Becoming partially 
composed, he proceeded to relate the following circumstances: ‘I 
was coming along the road thinking no harm of anybody, when just 
the other side of the bridge my mare stood stock-still. I tried to 
urge her forward in vain. She planted her four legs and stood fast. 
I glanced round to see what was the matter, and I saw by the light of 
the moon a woman dressed in patchwork ; she was tall and slim, and 
I clearly distinguished the bright colors of the scarf which composed 
her dress. Each of the innumerable pieces of which it was made up 
seemed to glow with a light of its own ; the woman’s eyes looked like 
coals of fire, and her long hair fell over her shoulders in disheveled 
locks. Suddenly my mare made a bolt to run by her, when the 
woman in patchwork sprang lightly from the ground and seated her- 
self behind me, and so rode every step of the way home. She jumped 
down at the gate and disappeared.’ ” 

This was my grandfather’s story, and to the day of his death he 
believed in the reality of the woman in patchwork. 

E. W. N. 
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“He looked at her, as a lover can; 
She looked at him, as one who awakes: 
The past was a sleep, and her life began.”’ 


66 AISTER ELLEN, let me rest my head upon your knee, as I used 

to do when I was a little girl, and you were my sister-mother, 
and had no babies of your own to peril my soul with jealousy. Ah, 
you cross old Sis! I’ve never paid you what I owe you— neither 
the pinches nor the cares! I never will. It pleases me to feel in 
your debt — to be bankrupt to your affections.” 

“How hot the head is! The same soft curls, and rich and thick 
as ever! You get no credit for them, Kate, in these days of well- 
composed women ; twenty dollars will buy the counterpart of these 
at any coiffeur’s. You’ve something to tell me, then? It is a good 
time — John will not be home for two hours yet, and the children are 
all asleep —” 

“Whata notion! What put that in your head, sister Ellen? Only 
old times came over me, and I felt myself the same motherless chick 
—motherless but for you—I was at ten years old. Ah!” 

“Sighing! Kate, child, you’re getting along. See, I’ve captured 
a gray hair!” 

“Tt is not the first one — don’t be alarmed. I am quite reconciled 
to my fate, sister Elien. ‘This body doth me grievous wrong,’ and 
oh, I’m dreadfully old! I feel it. Worse than all, I feel that others 
see it. I’m clean gone thirty, and I look every second of it. Here 
are you, fair, fat, and ever so much past forty, looking like the cadet 
of the house —” 

“Nonsense! (She wants to borrow my gloves, or to get me to ask 
John to advance her money to pay her shoe-bill—I see it all now, 
cunning minx !)” 

—“While poor little me! I’m predestinated, Sis. I see it every 
time I look in the glass. My lips have taken on a sort of rigidity 
and puckeredness, and it is frightfully easy for me to utter words like 
prim, pad, paint, powder, patience, put up with Peter Piper —” 

“Why don’t you get married, Kate?” 

“The idea! Don’t I tell you I’m fassée, and nobody’ll have me?” 

“Have you been playing belle so long, with the lions captured in 
your net rolling and fawning at your feet, that the thing has got to be 
a chronic infirmity with you, and controls you like any other bad 
habit ?” 

“Yes: 

‘And sometimes through the mirror blue 
The Knights came riding two by two: 
She hath no loyal Knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalott.’” 


“Then it’s the Lady of Shalott’s fault, Kate ; so many nice beaux 
as you have had! I am half inclined to believe that my little sister’s 
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love-affairs would have prospered better if she had been less fair and 
less fascinating. Sometimes I feel afraid you will never make a 
choice until after the golden moment has slipt by.” 

“‘ Never worry yourself, my sister dear — Zam not afraid.” 

“Then why don’t you marry?” 

“The right one won’t come along, the man of men —” 

“You're hard to suit, Kate. When I wasa girl, if Mr. Arlingcourt 
had proposed to me —not five times, but ovce —I should —” 

“I do feel honored, sister Ellen; nay more, oppressed! Mr. Ar- 
lingcourt has position, power, eloquence. If I wanted a case won in 
court, or a bill passed in Congress, he should not sue in vain, I give 
you my word ; but what he asks is a different matter. I don’t believe 
Mr. Arlingcourt has as much to give to his wife as I have to bestow 
on my husband ; and when I marry, I want something more than to 
sit like Mordecai (not to speak of Lazarus) in my sovereign’s gate, 
glad to take a piece of bread from his hand.” 

“Well! There’s Montmorency —” 

“Sister Ellen! When I marry for pedigree, I will not choose the 
last of his line — Montmorency — a man weazened and weird like the 
Pyncheon poultry — 





‘The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as stiffly as dance it can; 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

Like a suit of red flannel on the clothes-line to dry!’ ” 


“Kate, you are too wicked! There’s the handsome Leander —” 

“T fell in love with Leander once, Sis, desperately ; and the infat- 
uation iasted till— sundown. As soon as I realised that there was 
a part of the time when I could no more see handsome Leander’s 
face than Psyche could see Cupid, I found that I could not love 
Leander. He is something to look at, not to have. An Antinous 
with all the caprices of a spoilt child, and who, when the wrinkles 
begin to show themselves, will be as qucrulous, as exacting, as vora- 
cious of praise and as heroic in ennui as a female beauty fallen into 
decadence and rouge. No, Sis; I have too much dread of my own 
imperfections to venture upon the trials of life in company with a 
little, ill-balanced, selfish soul.” 

“There’s Eugene, then?” 

“Which portion of him shall I take—his plantation, his big 
house, or his blooded horses?” 

“You cannot at least complain of Charles, unless he has by chance 
flirted with you?” ; 

“Oh, Charles and I quite understand one another, I assure you. 
He wants to have all his fund of pleasures changed into the lightest 
coin imaginable, so I keep a handful of sixpences for his especial 
service. He is a lady-killer, but he has agreed not to slaughter me, 
sO we are quite good friends.” 

“ Rodolph —” 

“Ts wicked. Pass him by.” 

“Ah! Perhaps young Mr. Ritule would suit you better? He is 
pious, certainly —” 
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“Distressingly so. A regular snowy-banded, delicate-handed, 
clerico-dandied pet of prelacy! With a rabbit’s mouth too! But 
even if he were strong as he is good, it wouldn’t do, sister Ellen. I 
am an iconoclast; it would be a perilous adventure for me to be 
setting up idols of clay, no matter how finely gilded, for objects of 
permanent worship. My heart don’t want a king, but my life wants 
acompanion. My world requires a sun to give it light and warmth. 
I must have an aim above the sphere of passion, and encouraging 
duties in the discharge of which I shall be induced, nay, compelled, 
to cast all my feelings into the comeliest of moulds. My husband 
must be my guide, philosopher, and friend as well.” 

“Poor Kitty! it is destiny. Get yourself a cat, Kate, and a parrot ; 
there’s no help for you.” 

“Don’t you be uneasy, sister Ellen.” 

“You speak very positively. Why, what makes you blush, Kate?” 

“Did—did I? I’m sure—I didn’t mean to—I always was such 
a little goose, you know.” 

“Kate, you’ve something to tell me; I know it! You cannot 
deceive me. Look up, you deceitful little wretch ! ” 

“Have 1? How sagacious you look ; I wonder John is not afraid 
of you!” 

“Don’t dodge, it’s not lady-like. Recollect I am almost your 
mother, Kate. Come, confess.” 

“TI have nothing sweet to tell you, sister Ellen ; don’t open your 
big eyes at me in that dreadful way. Ellen, if you’ll promise me not 
to scold, and not to be scared to death, and not to—there! It’s 
said! Now you'll kill me, I know.” 

“ Kate, I'll pinch your arm till it’s blue-black if you don’t! It is 
really cruel to keep me in suspense, dear. Who is he? How far has 
itgone? Tothink! I never even dreamed of such a thing!” 

“Suppose I should tell you that I am engaged, and have been — 
for ever so long — six months —” 

“Six !— months!” 

“Don’t start so, sister Ellen! You make me nervous.” 

“ Katharine Ashton, I am—” 

“No, no! I won't listen! It won’t be for ever—so—long. 
Perhaps never! I’m only waiting for him.” 

“Him! What is the impossible horrid creature’s name, Kate?” 

* Guess.” 

“ How can I when you have had all the eligibles of Richmond to 
choose from, and have made so many murderous forays among the 
ineligibles!| Ah, she said she was waiting for him; that explains 
those enormous letters you have been receiving ever since Tom 
Barton sailed for Europe —” 

“And amarket! Tom Barton! Fudge! When I marry a light- 
house, I will have one with a light at the top.” 

“You're a plagiarist, Kate ; that’s Hood’s expression, not your own. 
Is it possible that you did not discard Marcus Crowningshield after 
all, and that he really went to New York to publish his book, and not 
to escape the weight of your mitten? ‘Lutes, laurels, seas of milk, 
and ships of amber!’ ‘To think that we are to have a poet in the 
family after all!” 
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“Not so fast, my sister dear! You shall not give me thus away. 
I’ve read Mrs. Jameson’s Loves of the Poets :— 


‘Think you if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 
He would have written sonnets all his life?’ 


And there’s a Roland for your Oliver, Ellen.” 

“Precious love, Kate, this of yours, to be wrapped in such inter- 
minable folds of napkin, and buried out of reach so deep! You are 
waiting for him, you say? Nay, it must be as John predicted: Walter 
Troupe has won the prize ; I heard he was building a new house on 
his upper farm. Such a nice summer resort for us all! Of course 
you mean to spend your winters with us here in town. <A doctor, too! 
How nice when the perils of croup threaten, or the children are to 
be vaccinated.” 

“The poor Professor! Ha! ha! Oh, Ellen, did you ever hear him 
lecture? He has one fashion for it all. In that self-same way did 
he propose. Methinks I see him now, as he stroked his chin and 
‘sleeked his hair,’ 

‘And with a sweeping of the arm, 


And a lack-lustre, dead-blue eye, 
Devolved his rounded periods !’ 


No, it is not that one, Ellen. You’d never guess the right one if you 
took a month to it, and made an exhaustive analysis with slate and 
pencil.” 

“In the name of goodness, Kate, tell me!” 

“T —] went to church with him — last Sunday night!” 

“What! You went— Sunday night’! Kate, you don’t mean to 
tell me — my darling little sister, you are not going to marry Samuel 
Hopkins? Oh Kate! Kate!” 

“There — don’t faint! It is horrible, isn’t it? A perfect throwing 
myself away!” 

“Oh Kate! Kate! I could cry my eyes out.” 

“Don’t, little Sis! I’ve broken my own heart over it several times 
already.” ; 

“ Are you really engaged to that —to Mr. Hopkins?” 

“ Trrevocably.” 

“Oh Kate! Kate! What would your dead father say? He used 
to be very proud of the Ashton name, and very careful it should be 
associated with names of the like degree.” 

“‘Mr. Hopkins is a gentleman, sister.” 

“ He’s forty-five, if he’s a day old!” 

‘I’m not a pullet, Ellen ; besides, I need years to correct my follies 
and frivolities.” 

“Oh, if correction be your particular need, I don’t doubt you'll be 
well administered! He’s grim as a bear.” 

“T love bears! When I wasachild and you took me to menageries, 
I distinctly remember discarding the whole collection of monkeys and 
parroquets to ponder over the sullen impatience of Bruin.” 

“* A one-armed soldier! ” 

“Why don’t you taunt him with his Lost Cause as well as his lost 
arm, sister Ellen?” 

39 
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“Ah, Kate! there’s pathos enough in those empty sleeves no 
matter where we meet them; but the thought pains me that such a 
thing may have won my sister’s heart. We do not marry the empty 
sleeves, dear Kate, even while we bow down and worship them.” ~ 

“You do not know Mr. Hopkins, sister. 


‘No spring nor summer beauty has such grace 
As I have seen on that autumnal face.’” 


“ A truly autumnal face, Kate! Are you not afraid of ghosts? [i 
any one had told me an hour since that Kate Ashton was going to 
marry a penniless widower, with one arm and two children, I should 
have— Kate, I can’t believe it! After all the sermons I’ve heard 
you preach on the widower subject, too!” 

“T take them all back in sack-cloth and ashes.” 

“How are you going to live? His salary must be very small ; he 
can’t have much outside of it.” 

“ Not a cent in the world! ’Twill not be very elegant living until 
prospects brighten.” 

“What will you do with those two cubs of boys?” 

“Comb them, and make their jackets, and tell them how to become 
good men.” 

“ Ah, Kate !— how did it happen? I am dreadfully sorry! As for 
John —I’m afraid John will be quite unmanageable, Kate. ‘Tell me 
how it happened.” 

“T’m sorry too, Ellen. No! why pretend? I am not sorry! 
[ am glad, and proud, and happy! And if you abuse him any more 
Pil—ViU— Oh Ellen! I know better than anybody else can what 
sort of a soul that cold, grim, acerb countenance conceals! I know 
his troubles, his struggles, his victories! His wife, she who died four 
years ago, must have been unworthy of him. He never mentions her, 
but I conceive she must have been his social inferior — common — 
one of the low-down sort ; and that is the sort of mistake in life that 
most hurts men of Mr. Hopkins’ disposition — men strong, self-con- 
tained, ‘retired as noontide dew,’ yet sensitive as a nerve laid bare.” 

“ Every one speaks well of Mr. Hopkins, Kate.” 

“T’ve known him for seven years, sister Ellen.” 

“Seven years, Kate? That is impossible!” 

“Not quite impossible, Ellen, but very romantic in a small way. 
If you want to hear my little romance, Ellen, and how I came to love 
Mr. Hopkins when he asked me to do so, I’ll tell you.” 

“ How pretty you look, Kate! Excitement becomes you wonder- 
fully well. Go on with your story.” 

“ Ah, you know what Browning says of the triumphs and glories of 
the world: ‘shut them in—love is best.’ I’ve just begun to find 
out what life means, sister Ellen. Before, I saw the tops of the 
mountains only dimly looming through mist. It is not much of a 
story after all. 

“You don’t remember when the prisoners came home from Johnson’s 
Island, and Fort Delaware, and Point Lookout, do you? You were 
sick then, and in your room.” 

“Yes ; that was when Albert was born.” 
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“Tt was very exciting sometimes. Poor fellows! They looked so 
haggard, and so glad! I could never get done crying and hurrahing ! 
One particularly mild afternoon I had sent Johnny and Molly out to 
play on the pavement, and was sitting by the window yonder watching 
that they did not get into mischief, and ripping up some old piece of 
discarded finery that I had found at the bottom of my trunk. 
Suddenly I heard the hurrahs running along up the street like fire in 
sedge, and a long file of the poor dear fellows came by, muddy and 
footsore and ragged, But so happy! You ought to have seen Molly 
and little John, standing at the curbstone and shouting as bravely as 
any. Presently they went by, and behind them a hundred yards or 
so came a single stalwart soldier, bearded, brown, muddy and dingy, 
stamping along the pavement with a step as even and firm as if the 
drum beat time for it. Ah, I saw the soiled, threadbare jacket and 
the empty sleeve pinned upon the breast! He halted by the tree out 
there, and the children stopped shouting and looked up at him with 
their dear brown eyes —looked up, and saw — well, you know the 
face! Children like it, glum as you find it. I’m a child, Sister! 
Glum! You should have seen the man’s face light up with a smile — 
so tender, so deep, so bland! So he knelt down, right on the pave- 
ment there, and put his brown hand caressingly on Johnny’s shoulder, 
and looked at Mary and said: ‘Give mea kiss, little pet, and you, 
my boy!’ and kissed them both, and his eyes softened and moistened, 
and a little wee drop —oh Sister !— stole down the brown cheek and 
hid itself in the dusty brown beard. Then, as he got to his feet again, 
he saw me at the window and took off his hat, bowed courteously, 
and said with honest manliness: ‘I beg your pardon, Miss ; I left two 
children at home when I went from there two years ago, and I’ve not 
seen them since, except in my dreams. May never see them again, 
for we go to the front to-morrow. Little dears, God bless you!’ and 
on he trod. And, Sister, I thought if General Lee had many like him, 
the leaguer would not last long. And oh, Sister! that was the first 
time I saw Samuel Hopkins.” 

“ There, Kate, there! Heisanoble-hearted man! He is indeed!’’ 

“ And he never forgot — that meeting — no more — than I — forgot 
it! And how could [? And, the year after his wife died — he came 
here to Richmond to hunt employment—and me! And when he 
told me he had no rights —— and no — hopes — but loved me — better 
— better than life itself, and thought it was only his duty to — to — 
tell me so, of course —I—you know what I did! And I thought it 
only my duty —to tell him—he was—just the very — noblest man 
that ever lived, and if he’d—ha-ave me—I’d be his devoted wife 
and true, and wait for him till doomsday!” 

“Little Kate! True, faithful heart!” 

“ And that’s the end of my story, Sister ; and stories are stories, 
but love is love. I love him! I have but one thought: that dear, 
that precious, that perfect love, and how to make it crown his days! 
All the rest is nothing, Ellen. Only love remains! And so— you 
must help us —to get through the briars — there are many of them — 
and sharp ones—and Mr. Hopkins is very poor and very proud.” 

“T will tell John, Kate, and maybe he and I will find out a way. 
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Why, Kate! Nonsense! You'll smother me! 
husband and my children! Save something for Mr. 
hear the latch-key —here comes John now! What—gone?” 


Have pity on my 
Ah, 





EDWARD SPENCER. 


THE VOICE OF THE SOUTH. 


HE Southern people have been urged so often and so vainly to 

encourage and build up their own home literature, that we fear 
our renewed exhortation to the same effect will meet at their hands 
a similar fate of neglect and failure. The educated classes of the 
South are conspicuously a reading, thinking and studious people ; and 
have always been glad and proud to extend a liberal patronage to 
belles-lettres and the arts. Perhaps it has been a defect in our 
political and social systems that the people thought and read too 
much and labored too little, that they let their energies run to waste 
in vague dreaming and air-castle architecture, and that the more 
practical and material interests of their section were allowed to decay 
and decline through their inattention. But the studious habits of the 
Southern people never led them to patronise the literary men and 
literary enterprises of their own production. Such prophets have 
always been without honor in their own land; and for that reason 
mainly have been without honor in other lands. +The estimate put 
upon a man’s character and genius by his own friends and neighbors 
is likely to be reflected by the verdict of more remote juries and 
auditories. Therefore the Southern poets, novelists and essayists, 
neglected and depreciated among their own kith and associates, have 
received the same treatment at the hands of the critics away from 
home. Not that their claims to merit have been first examined and 
then rejected ; they have generally been severely let alone. They 
have been passed over as not worthy of the time and trouble of 
analysis, which is, as many a sore author will testify, the most cruel 
and mordant of all “unkindest cuts.” And so Southern literature, 
until recently, has been for the most part a growth devoid of sound 
and deep roots, of vigorous trunk, of green and graceful frondage. 
The soil in which it was planted was far too meagre and ungenerous ; 
the winds which assailed it were all too chill and severe; and the 
insects, it may be added, which preyed upon it were too venomous 
and active to admit of its flourishing like the traditional green bay- 
tree, or the tree which the Psalmist pictured as planted by the rivers 
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of water, whose leaf did not wither and whose fruit was brought forth 
in season. 

The real masters of song, as Poe has said in one of his critical 
essays, sing as the birds sing, because they cannot help singing ; 
the song utters itself. Poetry, for them, is no “ highly-complex egg- 
dance ;” their thoughts take the shape and expression of verse, not 
so much in accordance with the canons of prosody as in obedience to 
an inspiration of divine origin and virtue ; an impulse like that which 
upheaves the tides, a process like the changing of the leaves, the 
return of the early and latter rains. But there are few such masters : 
and the music they warble, rare and thrilling as it is, and full of 
delight for the entranced ears which catch it, while it may be the 
“ food of love,” does not constitute a pabulum sufficiently substantia! 
for the uses and tastes of the world. ‘There must be laborers in the 
pleasant gardens of literature as well as sweet Philomels in the 
branches of the trees. And the gardeners will have to be clothed 
and fed and paid; else the gardens will run waste in weeds and 
brambles, and the song of the birds will not save or reclaim them. 
Chatterton died of starvation ; Otway choked himself to death with a 
crust of bread which he devoured, says Macaulay, in the rage of 
hunger. Goldsmith was almost a beggar, and many times actually 
subsisted on charity ungraciously and tardily extended. Dr. Johnson 
was so deeply impressed by his own early struggles in literature that 
in his satire entitled Zondon, he gave the emphasis of capital letters 
to the line — 

“Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d.” 


The history of literature is replete with such melancholy and 
affecting stories of want and suffering, and the sickness of hope dis- 
appointed or deferred. In these times, thanks to the improvement 
and multiplication of eleemosynary foundations, not many persons 
perish from the pangs of actual hunger ; but literary men, who “az 
something to say which the world would be wiser and better for hear- 
ing, beset and disheartened and baffled by the difficulties around 
them, forsake and forswear their calling, and betake themselves to 
other pursuits which reward them more amply and promptly. Thus 
in the South our Miltons are mute and inglorious ; while on writers 
of far less originality and merit abroad, the “mob of gentlemen who 
write with ease,” our people bestow full meed of praise, and “ affluent 
fortune empties all her horn.” And yet they lament that we have no 
literature worthy of the name, and that such attempts as are made to 
publish periodicals distinctively Southern in tone and character, reflect 
no credit on the contributors and publishers, or on the section which 
they represent. 

Our people are waiting for the literature of the South to improve 
before they consent to encourage and support it. They will wait a 
long time unless they perceive their error and amend their practice, 
unless they improve the literature of their section by extending to it 
that very substantial and tangible assistance for the lack of which it 
starves and expires. Meanwhile they spend their thousands in build- 
ing up and perfecting the literature of the North, in the patronage 
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given to magazines and other periodicals alien to them in sympathy 
and hostile in politics. ‘There are some who even sneer at the unsuc- 
cessful efforts of our scholars and writers to contend with this popular 
current and to stem its Boreal course. These very critics, who would 
kill Southern literature with u#-kindness ; who do not recognise it as 
the representative of Southern thought, who cast cold water on all its 
struggles for life and power, assert themselves to be Southerners 
every inch, and vilipend the North while they buy her wares and 
extend everywhither the advocates of her isms, doxies and ologies. 
So in the war, the most fluent patriots denied themselves none of the 
luxuries which could minister to pleasure, were clothed in fine linen 
and fared sumptuously every day. The patriotism which is not 
earnest and ardent enough to practise self-sacrifice and self-denial is 
not worthy of the name. Let the Southerners who refuse or neglect 
to support Southern literature accept the application. 

Sidney Smith said, nearly fifty years ago, soured at the time by his 
losses in Pennsylvania securities, that no one read an American book. 
The half century which has since elapsed has seen wonderful changes 
and transformations, till now our American literature stands con- 
spicuous before the eyes of the world. What has given such an 
impetus to American thought, and developed so rapidly and vigorously 
the growth of its literary expression? Clearly the liberality with 
which letters have been fostered and literary men rewarded. It has 
fertilised the soil, stimulated production, and enriched and increased 
the fruitage. The money so expended was good seed sown in good 
ground ; it has already brought forth, some thirty, some sixty, some 
an hundred-fold. The good soil is here in the South —so far almost 
a virgin alluvium ; but the sower withholds his hand and the land its 
increase. 

These observations, we trust, will direct the attention of the people 
of the South to the duty they owe to themselves and to the cause and 
claims of home literature. It is true, the Republic of Letters recog- 
nises no distinctions of geography, no antipathies of party. But we 
must train up writers to vindicate our cause before the world and pos- 
terity, and to put on imperishable record the lofty and heroic exploits 
which are blazoned on our shields and flags in gold and scarlet. We 
have borne long enough the reproach of having developed no authors 
whose utterances the world cared to hear. We have too long sup- 
ported a literature which disseminates ideas and arguments at variance 
with those which our fathers gave us, and which exercises an influence 
for vice and evil only. The Southern people must awake to a sense 
of their duty ; they must reach out helping hands to the publishers, 
authors and editors who are struggling, like Caesar, in the Tiber tide. 
It will cost them money to erect a literature of sufficient dignity and 
value to make itself felt and heeded in the world ; and they may have 
to wait in patience for many years before their expectations are fulfilled 
and their hopes gratified. But the end will come surely, if not swiftly, 
when they may dwell with just pride on the evidences and utterances 
of native Southern genius. 


Ep. S. GREGORY. 














THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 


ALM, self-possessed, she moves through ward and hall ; 
From morn till eve her duties never cease; 
All feel her cheering presence, and to all 
She brings the balm of peace. 


You scarcely hear the patter of her feet, 

She is so gentle, self-restrained, and mild; 

And holy acts and thoughts have made her sweet 
And pure as any child. 


The sick man hungers for her kindly smile, 

And watches her with eager, bated breath ; 

Her soothing touch has power to beguile 
The very pang of death. 


So glides her life; and every passing day, 

To lighten pain her loving care is given; 

She finds content and comfort on her way ; 
Her hopes are all in heaven. 


Her features are so calm, resigned, and still, 
You scarce can tell if she be young or old; 


‘Surely,” you think, “se never felt love’s thrill, 


She seems too staid and cold.” 


And yet a woman’s heart beats in her breast, 

With all its power and all its need of love; 

Earth broke it, but our Lord has given it rest, 
And taken it above. 


She thought herself beloved, and all the earth 

Seemed happy, decked in nature’s bright array. 

Sad, fond mistake! Her heart, with all its worth 
And wealth of love, gave way. 


Broke, that a noble purpose there might reign, 

To suffering men another friend be given, 

That sin-worn hearts might be relieved of pain, 
And shown the way to heaven. 


Taught by self-sacrifice and love of truth 

Before God’s will with humble trust to bow, 

To Him she gave her health, and strength, and youth ; 
And she is happy now. 
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“Sister, to all who need thy care and love; 
Sister, to all with grief or pain oppressed ; 
Come unto Me,” there cried a Voice above, 

“ And J will give you rest.” 


O woman! strong in faith, and hope, and will; 
O woman! strong in love of all things good: 
Surely, it is thy fate to shame men still, 

And teach them fortitude. 


ALFRED SPENCER. 


A MOTHER’S TRIAL. 
A TRUE SrTory. 


ARLY in the autumn of 1863, within one of those peaceful 
and quiet homes peculiar to the “ Blue-grass region” of Ken- 
tucky, sat a matronly lady gazing into the dimming twilight, as down 
her cheeks now and then would glide a tear. Two little daughters 
were near her, engaged in childish play. She heeded not their sweet 
prattle, at other times such dear music to her soul. The lines of care 
and sorrow, mingled with a sweetness and tenderness of expression, 
betokened the feelings and longings only a mother can know. Seem- 
ingly, “coming events had cast their shadows before,” and her heart 
was struggling with those strange presentiments of impending sorrow 
which sometimes brood over our spirits, and despite all our efforts, 
maintain their mysterious presence and sway. 

Those were dark and troublous times in Kentucky. Few men 
dared even in bated breath to tell their opinions, and the savage 
hand of military despotism was rudely and violently crushing out the 
last vestige of liberty in that proud and chivalrous old commonwealth. 
Little was left but life. Property was held in common with the Federal 
forces. Few knew what was their own, and fewer still dared lay claim 
to it when the “powers that were” had need of it. Life, liberty and 
property were held by the precarious tenure of “ military good-will,” 
and the history of armies teaches how slender a title this always is. 
A glance of sympathy or expression of kindness for what were called 
“rebel soldiers ” was the ripest treason, and was visited with speedy 
punishment. 

The day was fast closing as the mother, regardless of the presence 
of her two little daughters, sat silently shedding the tears of affection. 
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While sitting thus, the husband and father, fresh from the cares and 
anxieties of his out-door life, came in, and kissing away the traces of 
grief from his wife’s cheek, began talking of his own concerns, in 
order to divert her mind from its train of sorrowful thought. His 
fond heart divined the cause of her sadness, for scarcely a year had 
elapsed since their only and darling boy had bidden them all a fond 
adieu, and leaving home and its endearments, had gone forth to battle 
for the independence of his native Southern land ; and foremost among 
the brave and gallant sons of Kentucky under Morgan, was doing 
what he could in the great struggle for liberty. 

The shutters closed, the little family gathered about the blazing 
wood-fire ; and hardly were they seated when a sudden sound of foot- 
steps arrested their attention, and a servant ushered in a stranger, 
who announced that he had a telegram for the gentleman of the house, 
and that owing to its urgency he had been sent from Lexington at 
once, in order to insure its delivery that day. The mother’s intuitive 
affection divined the object of the urgency, and exclaiming “ Robert! 
oh, my son Robert!” with tear-bedimmed eyes she stood by the 
father, impatient to learn its import. It ran thus : 


“ CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Sept. —, 1863. 
“Mr. 





“Your son is dangerously ill with fever. ‘The physician urges 
you to come at once, if you would see him alive.” 


The name signed was that of their son’s most intimate friend and 
companion. ‘The news, alas! was too true. The mother’s noble boy 
was now dying ; and though her fond ear heard it not, he now was 
piteously and imploringly calling her name as he on his rude couch 
was tossing in the delirium of his fever. 

The mother quietly said, “My dear husband, I shall go,” and all 
through the long watches of the night her hands were tenderly pro- 
viding the means of allaying the needs of her son. Early morn found 
her ready and waiting for the train to bear her to Camp Chase, the 
then favorite place of confinement for Confederates captured in the 
West. 

Four miles from Columbus, in a low open field, stood a congrega- 
tion of plank huts, arranged with no special regard for order, and 
constituting quite a town. On the side of this town of huts nearest 
Columbus were three enclosures, surrounded by very high board 
fences, with a parapet about twelve feet from the bottom, around which 
were placed sentinels. These pens contained several acres each, and 
were dignified by the names of Prisons No. 1, 2, 3. Into these small 
enclosures were crowded several thousand Confederate soldiers, some 
into the huts ; and as these became too full for further additions, others 
vere placed in tents around the fence, thus completely filling up the 
entire space. The crowd was so great as to prevent exercise ; and to 
avoid a press and jam, more than one-half of the prisoners were 
compelled to remain in the huts and tents. 

It required no guide to tell the heart-sick mother that here was 
Camp Chase. She timidly alights at the entrance to No. 3, and 
inquires for the officer of the guard. 
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A man with shoulder-straps responds, “ Madam, I am that indi- 
vidual.” 

“ My son, Sir, is confined in this prison. I have been telegraphed 
to that he is dangerously ill, and I am very anxious to see him.” 

“We have ceased, Madam, to grant interviews between these rebels 
and their friends, and you cannot see your son.” 

“But, oh! Sir, is there no way for me to see my boy? My heart 
tells me he is dying. It can do you no harm, and will do me much 
good, if you will only let me look on his face and just once soothe his 
fevered brow.” 

“Madam, I can and will do nothing for you; so you need not 
trouble me any longer.” 

Affection prompts women to entreat even when to others there is 
no hope, and the mother once again pleads with the man. 

“But oh, Sir, my son! my dear son! I know he calls me now 
and wonders why I do not come. Remember your own mother, and 
for her sake just let me kiss my boy once.” 

“ Your son, Madam, is a rebel, and deserves just what he is receiving. 
You can if you please look through that window and ask some of 
those rebels if they know him.” 

Gazing in through a small aperture, she sees crowds of men dressed 
in dirty ragged gray, and calling one, she said to him: “ Do you, Sir, 
know Robert of Mess No. 21?” ) 

“T do not, Madam ; but there is Mess No. 21 just in front of you. 
I will call some one from there, and if you will go up the steps on the 
side of the guard-room, you can see a great deal better.” 

How tenderly those words of kindness filled her heart, and how it 
gleamed with gratitude at even so faint an expression of sympathy ! 

The mother, trembling with fear and overwhelmed with sorrowful 
apprehensions, ascended the steps that led to the parapet running 
around the high fence enclosing the prison. Just as she reached the 
top,, Willie R emerged from No. 21 and approached to where she 
was standing. And she could only exclaim, “Where, oh where is 
Robert ? and dear Willie, is he dead or alive?” 

“Yonder in the mess is Robert ; the doctor tells me he is dying. | 
You can hear his groans now if you will listen. They will not let 
you in to see him, and this is all youcan do. I have watched him 
for eight days and nights ; have done all I could, but there’s no hope.” 

“ Willie, oh, Willie ! go and kiss him forme. In through that window 
[ see him now, and that dying! Is that my dear child so wasted and 
worn? Oh, Heavenly Father, can I endure this?” 

“Yes, that’s Robert. He calls every minute for you, and cries, ‘ Will 
mother never come?’ I told him you would come, but that they would 
not let you see him.” 

“Yes, I did come ; I am here, and can only see him die. Go, go 
and whisper in his dying ear that mother sees him and hears his 
groans, and yet cannot touch his wasted hand and feel his dying 
grasp. Quickly go and bear my last message of love. Tell him I 
am watching and praying while his spirit is leaving me forever.” 

Once again the sorrow-stricken mother goes to implore, and falling 
on her knees before the rude guard, she beseeches the officer “just for 
one instant, just for once, let me embrace that boy yonder who is 
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dying. He is all theson I have. Oh! wont you let me see him now, 
if only a moment?” 

The man says nothing, but walks across the room and closes the 
small wicket looking into the prison. 

Indignation for the second overcomes grief, and in wild tones the 

nother cries : : “God, Sir, will punish you ‘for the doings of this hour. 
May His curses follow you all life long, and in your dying hour give 
you to feel what I now endure.” 

Again she ascends to the parapet and turns her eyes upon the form 
of her boy, stilling now in death. His voice again gathers strength, 
and he piteously cries, “ Mother! mother! Where are you? Will 
you never come? Have you ceased to love your boy, or do you not 
know that I am calling for you to come?” 

The poor mother bows down to cast her burden on her Lord, 
kneeling on the rude parapet, while the sympathising eyes of hundreds 
of Confederate soldiers filled with tears are turned upon her. She 
prays, and then waits and listens to catch one word more from the 
lips of her child. Her sorrow heeds no sympathy. She desires no 
consolation while she can gaze on the form of her first-born and only 
son. 

But no other sound came to greet her ear; the eyelids of her boy 
quiver gently, and then set themselves for their long sleep. The 
tossing form grows quiet now, and the aching limbs fix themselves for 
the rest of death. The wasted face is now calm forever. No pain 
shall mar its deathly gentleness, and the loving eyes now shut out the 
forms of affection for all time. 

The youthful friend comes, and in tears whispers, “He is gone.’ 
W hile his fellow-soldiers in mute affection stand around his bier and 

‘mourn his fate.” 

The preparations for burial are quickly made. Each messmate 
gives the best of his store to clothe their dead companion ; and ina 
few moments, placed on a rude board, they bear the corpse to the 
prison gate, and yield it to the custody of his mother. Wildly she 

casts herself on his inanimate form. No ear was there to heed the 

fond names she was calling; no spirit to echo back her tender endear- 
ments ; no hand to caress her whitening locks or return her warm 
embrace. She watches by her dead boy until a messenger goes to 
Columbus and orders a casket; and when this has come, she encloses 
the sacred dust and begins the sad journey homeward. The friends 
of his youth are not allowed to follow his remains to the grave. A 
military order prevents a funeral. Quietly the place of sepulchre is 
opened ; a few dear relatives gather there, and the noble youth is 
laid away until the dead shall rise. But week after week the mother 
repaired to that sacred spot, watering the sod with her tears, and 
strewing fresh flowers upon the grassy mound that marked where her 
boy lay. 

Latterly a new grave has been made beside the young soldier’s, and 
the mother that so vigilantly guarded and protected the spot. now 
lies there too. No harsh power can separate their loving spirits or 
repress the communion of their fond souls. There’s no more sorrow 
or death to them ; but they are together for eternity. 

B. Y. 














“DIALECT” AND SLANG. 


S there slang in Homer? Are the dialects of a language, when 

used by a writer who speaks the /amguage and not a dialect, 
necessarily slang? Or as far as Homer is concerned, is it all a 
mistake, that about the Greek dialects? Did he simply write 
archaic Greek, just as Chaucer wrote what is to us archaic English ? 
Is it below the dignity of the blind old beggar to conceive of him as 
writing a medley, and occasionally trying to be funny at the expense 
of his betters, and even of those great and solemn personages who, 
in their ideal existence, embodied the religious and social ideas and 
represented the moral principles of his age? 

We do not. mean to answer either of these questions, nor to hear 
the reader’s answer, but immediately to ask another. If Shakspeare 
was not above the taste of his age, why should we common mortals 
affect to be above the taste of ours? 

There is something in the Artemus Ward and Bret Harte school of 
il-literature that amuses, nay, we will say that pleases us, and tickles 
even those who can read of Midas in the Greek without being 
immediately invested with his ears. 

Is there humor then in false spelling? None, not aparticle. There 
is fun and grotesqueness in it without doubt, as witness Hood’s 
school-boy’s letters, or the astounding directions upon the back of 
letters — a sort of problems in cacography which a postmaster now and 
then finds too good to keep to himself. But should we once suppose 
these to be invented and not real, they would cease to be in the 
slightest degree amusing. In Smollet’s Mumphrey Clinker, for 
instance, should we suspect that Miss Bramble was not writing out of 
her real ignorance, or in that ignorance did not represent any possible 
English country-lady of the Georgian age, her domestic epistles would 
cease to be read denigno vultu. Even Yeames’'s Dairy and Sam 
Weller’s love-letter, should we once admit a doubt that the literary 
style of these worthies represented that of their class, would no 
longer be topics of inextinguishable laughter. 

The rule for those who affect the vulgar idioms would seem to be 
evident. Let there be no ridiculous spelling for its own sake. The 
only deviations from orthography which do not make the comic or 
satiric writer seem more ridiculous than his subject, are those which 
represent peculiar idioms or actual pronunciations. Cockneyisms, 
Yankeeisms, Westernisms, the Scotch and the Irish dialects, Corn 
wall and Yorkshire provincialism, broken English spoken by foreigners, 
American negro-talk, and the argot of London thieves, can be legiti- 
mately represented in literature, with what frequency or in what pro 
portions to the rest of a book, tale, or poem that purports to be 
written in the English language, is a matter of judgment and taste. 

The great improbability that an entirely illiterate person would 
undertake so great a literary labor as the production of a book, mars 
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a little upon reflection the effect of even such works as the Yel/ow- 
plush Correspondence and the Bigelow Papers. That a man who never 
taxed his ignorance for anything beyond a note of hand or a cross- 
roads notice, should take it into his head, or rather, for there lies the 
great difficulty, take in hand to write histories, essays, diaries, or 
long-winded poems, is simply incredible. As bad specimens of 
spelling are no doubt to be found among the epistolary and adver- 
tising efforts of the illiterate classes as any of those invented by 
‘** Artemus Ward ” or “ Josh Billings.” But these were the spasmodic 
efforts of men forced by dire necessity to undertake the reluctant 
task in which hand, eye, head, and tongue (see Sam Weller’s love- 
letter) are all in labor for the production of a few starved lines of 
business or sentiment. To suppose a man, writing in this way, to 
protract his literary gymnastics to the extent of an essay or book, is 
as absurd as if the conventional Red Warrior should continue his 
speech, with its Great Father, and “ dead hemlock,” and “ setting sun,” 
to the length of an oration of Cicero. Jack Downing might possibly 
have written his letters; Sam Slick, if he saw a way to sell them, 
could have written his books ; but Artemus Ward his travels, never! 
If accident should indicate to such a person the possibility of appear- 
ing in print, or booksellers or journalists, for their own sinister or 
interested purpose, endeavor to betray him into entering upon the 
inky path of literary glory, the accident would be fruitless, the attempt 
would fail. Imagine the huge discouragement of a real Artemus 
Ward at the sight of his own book, existing zz fosse, viz: in the 
quires of foolscap, the bottles of ink, and the succession of rusty 
pens, out of whieh with equal labor of brain and muscle he was to 
evolve such a literal magnum opus. The mere irksomeness of the 
task would be as effectual a bar to literary achievement as the most 
feudal contempt or the most savage ignorance of letters. Would the 
author of “ Sut Lovingood’s ” or of “Josh Billings’”: narratives and 
opinions realise the absurdity of supposing such men to be capable 
of the laboriously absurd compositions imputed to them, let him “ chop 
a stick of wood into,” and then, upon the discovery that he can 
handle the axe with such effect, let him undertake to cut fire-wood by 
the cord, or hew down a few acres of primitive forest. 

A want of correspondence between any kind of literary production 
and existing facts and possibilities is fatal to such production, how- 
ever high or however low its pretensions. Indeed, a work that 
pretends to humor, that is, to represent what is most intensely real, 
and yet is to the assumed writer an impossible performance, is upon 
the face of it a failure. Not such a person was Cid Hamete Ben 
Engeli, nor Dietrich Knickerbocker. In that greatest work of 
American humor, there is, if our memory serves us, not a word of 
slang, nor even of dialect, though the Dutch-English of New York 
and Pennsylvania is a well-known dialect (in itself very droll), with 
which Washington Irving must have been familiar, and which the 
Knickerbockers from their early association with the English and the 
Yankees must occasionally have used at a very early period in the 
history of New Amsterdam. Shakspeare is certainly a greater 
authority than Irving, as he was a far greater humorist. Granted. 
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But we think that he would have admired Knickerbocker’s New 
York as another great writer, Sir Walter Scott, who himself used 
dialect freely, undoubtedly did; and we can not imagine either of 
them bringing himself down by the lowest part of his nature to 
admire or even understand the coarse platitudes and mean vul- 
garities of Artemus Ward. 

W. W. L. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE PHILIPPINE ARCHIPELAGO. 


{Extracted and translated from the narrative of M. Edouard Plauchut, of a voyage fron 
Manila to Mindanao. ] 


TROPICAL night is a thing never to be forgotten. The 

constellation of the Southern Cross in these latitudes blazes 
in all its splendor, while the phosphorescent light of the waves is 
occasionally so brilliant, especially at the approach of a storm, that 
we seem to be sailing through a luminous cloud. What especially 
strikes the traveller is to find the night so full of life, when the vessel 
approaches the coast or enters a strait. In all directions sparkle 
innumerable torches which the fishermen light at the bows of their 
boats at sunset. The fish, attracted by the light, crowd around, and 
as they play and flash in the glitter of the flame, fall a ready prey to 
their spears. 

I had forgotten myself one evening so far as to remain smoking on 
the quarter-deck of the brig after nightfall. The faint light of my 
cigar was the only luminous point visible in the deep shadow thrown 
upon us by a cliff of the Isle of Negroes, which a contrary wind 
prevented our doubling. Suddenly I saw a point of reddish flame 
spring up in the middle of the mountain, almost directly above me. 
Others rapidly sprang up under white rocks, like marble, which 
reflected their glow. Presently I was able to distinguish piles of 
burning wood, around which was a horde of small black creatures, 
entirely naked, deformed in figure, with meagre, disproportioned 
limbs, and enormous heads. Some were engaged in mimic combat, 
others were dancing and threatening each other with their bamboo 
lances, while sheltering themselves behind their long shields, pointed 
at the lower end and stuck intothe ground. The captain of the brig, 
awakened by the sudden light, joined me on the quarter-deck, and | 
learnt from him that these were the savage race, called megritos in 
the islands. The fires around which they were disporting themselves, 
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not only served to protect them from the dampness of the night, but 
furnished the ashes with a thick layer of which they covered their 
bodies so as to be safe from the attacks of the mosquitoes. 

These little savages are black, with thick lips, and have hair less 
frizzled than the negroes of Africa. ‘They live upon the inaccessible 
mountains of the Polynesian Islands, especially the Moluccas and 
the Philippines, and are, in all probability, the aborigenes of Oceanica. 
Several Spanish monks, who had visited them as missionaries, have 
assured me that they could not discover in their manners or their 
religion any trace of religion, any gleam of an idea of a Supreme 
Being ; and to this day they have resisted all efforts to civilise them. 
Though their disposition is mild, they are excessively distrustful, and 
never pass two nights in the same place for fear of a surprise. 

But the trait which distinguishes them from the other races of 
Polynesia, is their indomitable passion for liberty, of which the 
following anecdote will give an instance. During a battue which was 
made in the island of Luzon by native soldiers under the orders of a 
Spanish officer, upon the megritos who were ravaging the sugar 
plantations, a little black about three years old was picked up, 
trembling with terror, on the edge of a freshly-dug ditch. It is the 
custom of the zegritos, when hard pressed by pursuers, hastily to bury 
alive their infants or children too small to keep up with the flight, lest 
their cries, if they were merely left behind, should indicate the direction 
of the retreat. ‘This young egrito was taken in charge by the Spanish 
officer, who took him to Manila. He was restless, silent, and avoided 
the eyes of spectators, exactly as do young monkeys just caught. 
An American at Manila asked to have him, and he was baptised 
Pedrito; and when old enough to be taught, pains were taken to 
instruct him ; at all which experiments in civilisation, old inhabitants, 
who understood the wegrifos, laughed in their sleeves, and predicted 
that sooner or later the young savage would take flight to his native 
mountains. His adopter, piqued at their railleries, took Pedrito to 
the United States, and thence to Paris and London, and after two 
years of travel, brought him back to the Philippines. 

At his return Pedrito exhibited the airs and graces of a fine 
gentleman; he wore none but fine patent-leather boots, spoke 
Spanish, French, and English, and still at Manila stories are told of 
the affectation of dignity with which he received strangers. Two 
years were thus passed under his protector’s roof, when suddenly 
Pedrito disappeared. Probably no one would have known to this day 
what had become of the protégé of the Yankee [sic x orig.| philan- 
thropist, but for an accident. A Prussian naturalist, a kinsman of 
Humboldt, undertook the ascent of Mariveles, a mountain forming 
one side of the bay which receives the river Pasig, and inhabited by 
numerous tribes of wegrifos. The naturalist had almost reached the 
summit, and was botanising, attended by his Indian porters, when he 
saw himself suddenly surrounded by a swarm of little blacks, who in 
reliance on their numbers, had ventured to approach. They carried 
their bows under their arms, and their arrows in two bamboo quivers 
crossed over their shoulders, thus indicating their pacific intentions, 
and seemed absorbed in the contemplation of the first European who 
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had ever ventured into their forests. ‘The Prussian, somewhat startled 
at first, recovered presently from his surprise, and taking out his 
pencils, began to sketch their likenesses, when one of the savages 
drew near him and asked him in English if he knew an American 
named Graham at Manila. ‘This was Pedrito. He related his history, 
and offered to aid the Prussian in his collections, giving him some 
beautiful shells, but rejected all persuasions to return to Manila. At 
nightfall he and all his tribe took to flight, and the naturalist for a 
long time heard their shrill cries echoing among the mountains. 


One morning I said to the captain of the brig, “ Perpetuo, we are 
nearly at the end of our voyage ; does it not strike you as very strange 
that the JA/ores [native pirates] keep invisible?” He looked at me ) 
sharply, and said, after a moment’s hesitation, that we should not 
meet any pirates before we reached Butuan, as he had placed his brig 
under the protection of the Blessed Virgin before setting sail. I 
was far from making any remark tending to shake the confidence of 
this simple-minded Indian in Muestra Sefiora de la Merced, but I 
sportively remonstrated with him for not having told me this before, 
as he knew that it was one special object of my voyage to get a sight 
of these pirates. At this moment the look-out cried, “ Land ahead!” 
It was the island of Mindanao. 

In a short time we could distinguish a range of blue mountains 
running, like all those of the archipelago, from north to south ; and ) 
as we drew nearer, the increasing heat of the sun cleared away the 
vapors that hung about them. Soon we began to see the valleys, in 
which the brilliant green of the rice-fields was conspicuous. I tried 
in vain, with the aid of a glass, to catch sight of some human habita- 
tion ; in these islands they are always concealed in tufts of tall bam- 
boos, or immense mango-trees. 

Towards evening, however, I thought I saw a few grayish huts, 
built upon piles, on the edge of a wide sandy beach ; and was told 
that these were the suburbs of Butuan. Unluckily, the wind which 
had been favorable thus far, hauled to another quarter, and we were 
obliged to stand off from shore again. As night came on, the wind ) 
increased in violence. Great masses of cloud seemed to be driven 
from all points of the horizon and piled up above our heads, and the 
mountains of Mindanao, which had been hid from us by the darkness, 
were now illuminated by incessant flashes of lightning. ‘Towards 
one in the morning we had run the brig into a little bay, and Perpetuo 
was about to let go the anchor, when a sudden shock nearly threw us 
off our feet. We sounded in a hurry and found that we were fast 
aground on a sand-bank. 

“Now,” said the unhappy captain, “you are sure to have your 
curiosity satisfied ; and within twenty-four hours, if the tide does not 
help us away from this unlucky coast, you will see more pirates than 
you want.” 

“If that is so, Perpetuo,” I said, “ we had better be getting ready 
for them. Which way is the danger?” 

“From the shore. All these creeks are full of pirates. In these dense 
forests are canoes all ready for launching, and the J/oros have been 
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watching the brig ever since morning. If they observe the change of 
wind, or suspect our position ; if they see by the glare of the light- 
ning that we are not moving, we may count on an attack, and then 
may the saints take pity on us!” 

I hasten to say for Perpetuo, that though he was much excited, 
there was nothing in his looks or voice that indicated fear. He asked 
the sailors if, in case they were attacked, they were ready to fight like 
loyal subjects of the Queen of Spain, and the brave fellows set up 
shouts of “viva la reina!” “viva Espaia!’ which resounded over 
the silent bay. Some thought they heard answering shouts from the 
land, but Perpetuo assured us that it was only the echo. His spirits 
were evidently lightened by the confidence of his men: he extin- 
guished all the lights on board, spread out the arms on the deck, 
re-primed the ¢vabucos, and placed our carronades on the quarter-deck, 
so as to sweep the deck, if the pirates tried to board. To be ready 
for the rising tide, we hoisted all sail, so that we were prepared alike 
for fight or flight. 

By the time all these preparations were completed, it was three in 
the morning. The crew, tired out, were sleeping on the deck, and 
even Perpetuo was nodding. ‘The storm had lulled ; over our heads 
the magnificent constellations of the Southern skies blazed in all 
their splendor, but the brig lay in the shadow of high wooded hills. 
Flickering gleams played around the horizon, where the great waves, 
colliding, struck out flashes of light. I had never seen the sea so 
luminous, and rarely had been surrounded by darkness so dense. | 
fixed my attention upon the furthest recess of the inlet, where the 
obscurity was most profound. From time to time an enormous wave, 
crowned with a crest of foam, dashed itself against a rock which it 
feebly illuminated as it broke, but the light it gave was too faint and 
evanescent to enable me to distinguish anything on the shore. 

While inhaling the delicious perfumes which the breeze brought 
from the land, I kept listening attentively to the confused sounds 
which at night so strangely animate the forests of Oceanica. It was 
not as in the neighboring islands of Java and Singapore, where the night 
is dismal with the cries of tigers and panthers, for, by a singular and 
fortunate exception, the whole Philippine archipelago is free of 
ferocious beasts. But I heard the bellow of stags, the buffaloes and 
wild boars crashing through the thickets, the ca/ao’s unceasing and 
monotonous note ; while a cockatoo, probably startled out of its sleep 
by the flap of a wing of one of the enormous bats, let its loud shriek 
of exasperation be heard above all the other sounds. 

Suddenly among all these familiar noises I fancied I distinguished 
some strange guttural notes, which were not the bellow of the stags, 
though closely resembling it. Listening more closely, I was con- 
vinced that they were human voices. Other cries responded to the 
first, sometimes from the rocks, and again, apparently, from the 
vaileys. ‘Those who made them seemed to be following a common 
direction, and were silent as they drew near the beach. It was certain 
that they had a rendezvous at the sea-side, a few cable’s-lengths from 
the ship. I roughly shook Perpetuo, who, like all his race, was very 
difficult to awaken. 

40 
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“There they are!” he cried, grasping my arm hard as soon as he 
had listened amoment. “The noise you hear is the rallying of those 
wretches. When their chiefs wish to assemble them for an attack 
from the mountains where they are scattered during the night, they 
send messengers who traverse the heights uttering the cry which you 
fortunately heard. ‘There is not a minute to lose. Pata!’ Souloun, 
na/” he shouted in the Tagal idiom to the crew: “ Get up, men, and 
get ready!” and as his voice was not sufficient to rouse them, I heard 
the whistling of his ratan and the thwacks upon the shoulders of the 
sleepers. 

As the crew bestirred themselves, the stars began to pale, and the 
shades which surrounded us to grow lighter. The mountains of the 
island began to show their outlines, and soon stood sharply out 
against an opalescent sky of exquisite clearness. It was the day 
breaking, and we greeted it with shouts of joy. In a few minutes the 
brig began to roll. A bit of wood was thrown into the water, and as 
we saw it carried toward the shore, we knew that the tide was rising 
and we should soon be at liberty. In the tropics there is no twilight ; 
and in a few minutes the sun was up and the whole landscape flooded 
with light ; but the time was not suited for admiring the splendors of a 
tropical sunrise. Perpetuo, who kept moving about in an anxious, 
restless way, begged me to keep my glass on a part of the shore 
where an inlet was masked by a thick copse of trees. While observ- 
ing this spot closely, I perceived of a sudden a brilliant spark. 
Presently others appeared, and we saw that they were the points of 
spears which reflected the sun. Then we saw four immense /avcos or 
war-canoes, like four gigantic crocodiles, gliding from the beach to the 
water ; and a multitude of armed savages seemed to spring out of the 
earth, and rushed with loud shouts on board of them. The four 
canoes, each manned by thirty or forty men, started like as many 
arrows. 

As he compared the sixteen men which composed his crew with 
the hostile force approaching us, Perpetuo did not conceal his satis- 
faction at feeling his brig bounding on the waves. He shouted to 
the pirates maledictions and defiance, although they were not within 
reach of his voice. He felt confident of escaping them, as the land 
breeze was blowing, and our speed increased as we drew off from the 
land. But the Jancos were nearing us with an amazing velocity, and 
the captain was probably the only one on board who was not con- 
vinced that the attack would be made within half an hour. In fact 
it was inevitable, unless the wind suddenly increased and hurried us 
out tosea. The AZ/oros understood the position exactly: after rowing 
directly toward us for a while, they turned off at right angles as if 
making direct for the open sea, but evidently with the intention of 
cutting us off. In executing this manceuvre their canoes presented 
their broadsides to us, and Perpetuo took that occasion to give them 
a shot from one of his carronades ; but either the piece was not 
well aimed, or the distance too great; it missed the mark, and the 
pirates gave a derisive shout, and replied with the discharge of four 
small bronze swivels in the bow of each canoe. These little cannon, 
called Zancates in these islands, are cast by natives of Mindanao and 
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the other isles near Sulu, who learned from the Jesuits the art of 
casting metals, at the time when the Order endeavored to renew at 
Mindanao the experiment of Paraguay. 

Perpetuo had a notion that he might produce some effect upon his 
pursuers if he could deceive them into the idea that he had Europeans 
on board. Of course he did not expect that the sight of a few 
Europeans would frighten off a hundred and fifty pirates; but he 
thought it might produce a surprise and hesitation which would gain 
him a few minutes of time; and in our position, a delay, however 
brief, might save us. His plan was simplicity itself: I had in my 
chest a number of white pantaloons and waistcoats, such as strangers 
usually wear in this country, and these he put on some of his men 
and placed them in full view on the little quarter-deck. No sooner 
were these mock Europeans at their post than they began to swagger 
about, to gesticulate, and to behave so obstreperously that one would 
have supposed them about to come to blows. As they spoke in the 
‘Tagal tongue, I asked one of them what they were so furious about. 
“Oh! we do that to be taken for Europeans,” he answered me in 
Spanish. I accepted the explanation; but like the monkey in the 
fable who forgot to light his lantern, captain Perpetuo had forgotten 
to whiten the faces of his Indians, and all his fine stratagem was 
wasted. 

Our foes still gained on us, but thinking themselves out of musket 
range, they were rowing securely, when Perpetuo snatched my 
repeating-carbine, and told me to mark. With a skill which none of 
us expected, he aimed, fired, and at about a thousand metres distance 
brought down the foremost Malay on the Janco which was nearest us. 
The pirates seemed struck with amazement ; they stopped rowing, and 
we saw them draw the wounded man from the water and colléct round 
him in great excitement. I fancy that from the long range of my 
carbine they were convinced that there really were Europeans on 
board the brig. From their evident consternation we concluded that 
they had given up the attack ; and Perpetuo, in premature triumph, 
placed no curb on his insulting gestures and shouts of defiance, and I 
do not know how far he would not have gone but for the new and 
decisive manceuvre of our enemies. 

The canoes tacked and stood directly for us. Their crews, 
uttering ferocious shouts, stood ready to board us at all hazards. 
Perpetuo gave them another shot from my carbine, but missed his 
mark this time ; and I took the piece and hastily re-loaded it, resolved 
to reserve it for the moment of boarding. This moment was close at 
hand ; and I could see the arms lying at the bottoms of the canoes— 
Malay kreeses, lances with steel points and with shafts of bamboo, 
three or four metres long, circular shields of light wood painted red, 
and campilans, large swords, almost always damascened, which the 
Moros use with great dexterity. These formidable weapons terminate 
in two points, on which, when returning from combat, they fix the 
heads of their enemies, often cut off at a single blow, and have their 
hilts ornamented with a long tuft of reddish hair, in which is con- 
cealed a bell, so that in a combat the cries of the combatants are 
accompanied by a strange tinkling. The crews of these canoes were 
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a ferocious-looking set, and evidently of Malay race. They wore 
nothing but a slight white turban, and a loin-cloth of a blue color. 
Many of them seemed suffering from some horrible cutaneous disease, 
which gave their bronze skins the strangest and most repulsive appear- 
ance ; and altogether, at the sight of them I could not help shuddering 
to think of the fate that would await the European who should fall 
into their hands. 

A single chief, called dato, seemed to command the four canoes. 
Standing at the bow of the foremost, he attracted attention by a cos- 
tume as singular as it was inconvenient. His head was covered by a 
helmet of an antique form, made of plates of buffalo-horn, while over 
a jacket of some stuff woven with gold, he wore a cuirass, also of 
scales of horn, joined by plates of polished copper, and closing over 
his breast by two silver clasps. I confess that the apparition in these 
latitudes of this imitation of the helmet and cuirass of an ancient 
knight, surprised me extremely, and later I made some inquiries, with 
this result: an apparently authentic tradition, handed down by the 
monks who accompanied Magellan, relates that the latter, when he 
landed at Butuan to take possession of Mindanao, had put on the 
armor and helmet which were then worn. This striking costume 
made a strong impression on the natives, and it has been handed 
down to the present time in the rude imitation worn by their chiefs. 

But while I was looking at this strangely armed savage, an incident 
occurred which drew the attention of all. A cloud of black smoke 
rose behind one of the sandy hills which formed one of the horns of 
the bay. Thesmoke rose solidly for an instant and then trailed along 
the wind. 

“ A steamer!” we all cried, and in another moment the steamer 
doubled the point and showed us the Spanish flag, and as she rounded 
fired a gun. It was the Constancia, and the captain, catching the situ- 
ation at a glance, had fired the shot to let us know help was at hand. 

Presently there was presented to our eyes a tragedy of the most 
extraordinary character. The captain of the Comstancia, who had 
long been charged with the surveillance of these waters, convinced 
by long experience that these wretches never surrendered, had adopted 
the plan, whenever he met them, of running them down at full speed. 
Our enemies therefore no sooner saw the steamer, than they sprang 
from their canoes into the water to save themselves by swimming, and 
made frantic efforts to reach the shore. But though they swam with 
astonishing strength and speed, the steamer was soon upon them and 
among them, and the waves produced by her wheels baffled all their 
attempts and tossed them back like corks. We could see them, their 
faces distorted with terror, rolled over and disappearing under the 
waves ; while the steamer, passing through the thickest of the crowd, 
left a wide clear wake behind. Some were caught and lifted up by 
the paddles, horribly crushed and mutilated. But not one pirate 
uttered a cry for quarter, or appealed, even by a gesture, to the officers 
who stood on the quarter-deck and witnessed the massacre. 

But the fanco which bore the dato whose costume I have described, 
escaped the general wreck. When the Constancia made her appear- 
ance, this canoe was nearest to us, and drew so near that the steamer 
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could not run it down without imperilling us. Perpetuo could have 
swept the fanco with all his artillery ; but such a victory he reckoned 
light, and desired a more signal triumph. “Would you like to 
examine the armor of that chief?” he asked me. “I will try to get 
it for you. If I succeed, you must keep it in memory of me; if I 
am killed, I beg you not to let my body feed the sharks like these 
wretches.” 

I tried to dissuade the brave Tagal from his hazardous enterprise, 
but it was impossible. The brig’s boat was lowered in an instant, 
and Perpetuo, accompanied by eight men only, rowed toward the 
pirates. Standing at the bow of the boat, holding in his hand his 
long Indian knife, he confronted with bare breast the lance which the 
pirate chief pointed at him. A few more strokes of the oars, and he 
was within reach of the lance, but at the moment when all cried out, 
expecting to see him transpierced, Perpetuo, at a single prodigious 
bound, sprang into the canoe, and before his adversary could cover 
himself with the great shield on his left arm, Perpetuo’s knife was in 
his throat. A harsh yell was heard, and the two fell together into the 
water, while the light canoe was overturned by the shock. The crew 
tried to escape by swimming, but the sailors of the brig’s boat beat 
them down with their oars. Perpetuo presently arose from the water, 
holding fast to the body of the dato, and swam toward the brig, 
venting his rage, even while swimming, in maledictions upon his 
enemy. I helped him up the side with his burden, and at my urgent 
request he ordered his men to save such of the pirates as were yet 
alive. Seven of these wretches were drawn from the water, and put 
on board the Constancia. 

A month after my return to Manila, at four o’clock one morning, 
all the vessels in the harbor were drawn up to face the jetty by the 
fort of Santa Lucia, to witness the execution of the pirates whom we 
had saved, with perhaps ill-advised compassion. 

Having heard, the day before, that in accordance with the Spanish 
custom they had been placed in the chapel, I went to see them. 
‘They recognised me at once, smiled, kissed my hands, and thankfully 
accepted the betel and cigars I brought them. Through an interpreter 
I expressed to them my pity, but they received my sympathy very 
coolly. ‘These races dread a slight punishment, but will meet death 
without shrinking. At the moment I took leave of them, I could but 
observe what slight precautions had been taken against their escape. 
Their arms and hands were free, and a simple cord fastened a leg of 
each to a bar of iron running along the wall. One of their number, 
who was desperately wounded, was not fastened, but lay on the stone 
steps of the altar. To him death could be only a blessing, and I 
fancied that his eyes, as he looked at his companions, had an expression 
of envy. 

Towards two in the morning, the guards at the door of the chapel, 
as well as the priest, overcome by the heat of a sultry night, fell 
asleep, forgetting to lock the chapel door ; and the pirates, who had 
feigned slumber, silently twisted the iron bar from the wall, and re- 
gained their liberty. 

The astonishment and mortification of the guard, when on awaking 
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they found their prisoners gone, may be imagined ; but they were even 
more surprised to find on the altar stairs, two men instead of one, 
holding each other closely embraced. One of these was the wounded 
man, and the other, on being questioned, declared that he was his 
brother, and, as he could not carry him away, he preferred to remain 
and die with him. The officer who had charge of the prisoners 
hastened to despatch these, and they fell, riddled with balls, side by 
side. 

A heavy price was set on the heads of the five fugitives. Hunted 
down and hemmed in on all sides, they could not gain the mountains 
of the interior, and finally took refuge in an immense sugar plantation. 
At last, driven by famine, one of them ventured to approach a hut 
which he saw in a clump of bamboos, and begged a little rice of an 
Indian woman. The woman, hearing a dialect unfamiliar to her, 
had suspicions. She gave the man rice, but set the pursuers on his 
track, and the five were captured and executed on the beach of Santa 
Lucia. 
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The River of Life, and Other Poems. By George P. Carr. Baltimore : 
Turnbull Brothers. 


N the portion of this work in which Mr. Carr takes leave of 
his readers, and which he prefers to call Z’Zxvzoie, thus im- 
proving the usually accepted orthography, he notifies us that if his 
productions 
“Suit not the sages, 
The fault’s the age’s 
And not mine own.” 
This ingenuous declaration reminds us of Andersen’s storks :— “ Was 
not that a beautiful thought? said Father Stork. I can’t say that I 
exactly understand it, said Mother Stork ; but that is not my fault, 
it is the fault of the thought.” Now we will not undertake to speak 
for the sages, not precisely knowing where they are to be found, but 
we can speak for ourselves ; and meeting frankness with frankness, 
will assure the author that if his poems do not suit us, it is verily the 
fault of him, the author, and not another’s. For abundant experience 
gives knowledge ; and our experience of books of this kind has been 
so ample that we need affect no diffidence in pronouncing a decided 
opinion. 
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What motive impelled Mr. Carr to undertake the task of writing 
ninety-odd pages, is not so easy to divine. He tells us himself, in 
The Spirit of Battle, that his favorite post is in the shock of contend- 
ing armies, and his choicest delight in manglings and slaughter. 
Though “the air sickens with a horror of smells,” still “yearn all his 
sinews for war,” and he “ gleams and flashes like a star.” Indeed, he 

not indistinctly intimates cannibalic proclivities :-— 

““For blood is more savory than wine is, 

And flesh is more tasteful than bread.” 


So it may be that as now the war is over, or as he expresses it — 





" the clashing 
Of blades, the flashing 
Of shields, the dashing 
Of steeds is sped ”— ' 
and “his soul murmurs at inaction,” he finds in verse the next best 
outlet for his pent-up energies and ferocities. 

If this be so, we are forced to admit that he has admirably succeeded 
in curbing his turbulent spirit in Ze River of Life. In truth, nothing 
could be more inoffensive, more innocent of superfluous energy, more 
free from startling originality. The poet sees in a vision a river, 
which is the river of Life : down it are gliding many barques bearing 
passengers to a dark region which they all enter, and “whence they 
never, never return.” By this river, in the valley of demons, sits a 
mortal — the poet — who has evidently been sitting there a consider- 
able time, since he is enabled to assure us that none of the barques 
ever come back, and who, raising his eyes, “ sees before his sight” 

“The demon who dwells 

And rules by his spells 

In this region of terror and fright.” 
The sight of this demon fills him “with strange surprise” ; why, we 
can not very clearly see, since in a valley of demons, such a visitor 
was what we should most naturally expect. But he rallies his faculties, 
and addressing his visitor, 
“«—_Q, Demon of Might, 
Who rulest this region of terror and fright ”"— 

requests to have the mystery of these barques explained to him. 
“The Demon smiles with a fiendish smile,” and apprises us in a stage 
“aside” that he is not possessed of the information in question, but 
that he will “ beguile this simple mortal” and then leave him to die 
of unsatisfied curiosity ; which achieved, he will “hie to the vale” 
{we thought he was in the vale already] “and tell to his comrades the 
merry tale.” Whereupon he informs the inquisitive mortal, what we 
suppose he knew already, that the river is the River of Life, that it 
comes from a “land of shades,” and that the barques “are guided each 
by a human soul.” The mortal, not unreasonably, craves further 
information :— 

**Where do they ride 

On the downward tide? 

And why, oh tell me why, 


Do they never return? 
O Demon, tell me, why?” 
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“The Demon, chuckling with fiendish spite,” remarks that they go 
to “the other side,” where all are drowned “in the silence of death, 
in the gulf of the grave.” 

This ample explanation would seem satisfactory ; but the inquiring 
mortal must have the fourguoi of the fourguoi, and insists upon 
learning the reason of this arrangement, or as Artemus Ward would 
have expressed it—‘‘ Why is this thus?” Upon which the Demon, 
who really seems to have done his best, 

‘*—. Jaughed with a fiendish laugh, 
And vanished without reply.” 
To all which, if anything can be added, we do not see what it is. 

On the principle which exempts charitable institutions from taxation, 
we pass over the Ode to Thomas Catt and The Ghost of Fashion, which 
seem to have been constructed only as hospitals to receive a number 
of superannuated and invalid puns. 

We pass over also Zhe Eagle, apostrophised —“ Bird of the bended 
beak, Of fiery eye, Bird of the piercing shriek, Zy home is high /”’ 
(and here we can not refrain from expressing in a parenthesis our 
admiration of this true simplicity: Tennyson, in his Zag/e, has taken 
six lines to express the idea that our author conveys perfectly in four 
words), which bird, he tells us, has always been to him “a living 
star”; Zhe Spirit of the Plague, who informs us that his home is in 

“The damp 
Of the swamp”, 
and that — 
“His reign 
Hath lain 
A wide domain 
Prostrate "— 
for how could the votary of the Bird of the piercing shriek let 
grammar or pronunciation hamper his rhymes? 

This brings us to JVapolecon at St. Helena, where we are happy 
to congratulate the author on having achieved something of real 
originality. The hero is represented as standing — 

“ stately and proud, on a bold promontory, 
In his features reflecting the-sunset of glory ”— 





and pouring forth in soliloquy the inmost thoughts of his heart and 
the tenderest memories of his infancy, when 
“As clear as the depths of the crystalline fountain 


Was his young heart, revélling in boyhood’s glad dream” ; 


and we are equally surprised and delighted to learn that at that 
tender age his 





‘ soul was a prayer, and his life a devotion, 
For he felt as of God and of Nature a part.’ 


But ambition soon swept away these sweet and touching pieties, and 


“In the vanward of France with fierce valor I fought, 
Pursuing the hope whose fruition should win me 
Dominion o’er matter, and power over thought.” 
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Alas, he finds that he must sacrifice his domestic happiness — 


“A ruthless decision dissolved the connection 
That bound to my fortunes my loved Josephine. 


“The bolts of fatality rent us asunder ; 
The mandate of destiny bade her to go”— 


whereupon he remarries — 
“The Austrian Princess in wedlock caressed me” ; 


but again he is summoned forth to war, the allied nations having sent 
forth their “hireling beagles” (a beagle is not a fighting dog, but a 
rhyme is needed for “ eagles”) “on the lands and the seas ”— 
using, we presume, some species of marine. or amphibious beagle for 
the latter element. 
And now, he tells us, 
“Uncertain and dim on my being’s horizon 
Is the unknown infinite that waiteth my breath” ; 
he wonders if the fierce fire of his soul can “in the gloom of 
fatality’s darkness expire” [vide Zhe Blood-Drinker’s Burial: “In 
death expire! ”] and predicts that from his ashes will spring 
* a master, 
The genius of peace and the glory of war, 


Whose name shall arise o’er deteat and disaster, 
And stand in fame’s zenith an unfading star.” 





Evidently this was written before Sédan. But we candidly refer it to 
our readers if this does not shed a new and most touching light over 
the often misconceived character of the first Napoleon. Poets are 
gifted with keener vision than ordinary mortals. Has any one of the 
many who have hitherto analysed that character, found out that its 
substratum was dilute —not to say namby-pamby — sentimentality ? 
Let us not forget that we owe this discovery to the penetration of 
Mr. George P. Carr, who in this case has surpassed the highest visual 
achievements of his revered Bird. 

Nor are the realms of pure imagination closed to our author. In 
The Soul’s Victory he describes an appalling exorcism by which he sum- 
moned an unusually formidable ghoul who lived in a well. The 
formula employed was the usual one: he scratches a circle, waves a 
burning stick, and nine times repeats certain rhymes (probably his 
address to the Eagle.) The result is satisfactory: the ghoul appears, 
and proposes that he jump with her into the well. He does so, and 
by a process which he tells us that the demons will not allow him to 
reveal (a condition which we inexpressibly regret) obtained a “ clasped 
scroll” which procured him “ Youth, beauty, and health, Affluence of 
wealth — 





and a castle [pron. “ cast-all”’] 
Whose splendor surpassed all.” 


3ut the ghoul remains ever by his side, and can not be persuaded 
back to her well again. At last in despair he rushes 


from his castle, [pron. “ cast-all”] 
His quick footsteps passed all,” 
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to the well, where, aided by the spirit of his departed lady-love, he 
succeeded in effectually drowning his ghoul ; thus solving the three 
problems that puzzled De Quincey’s brother :— 

“1. How to raise a ghost. 2. Howto get him down again. 3. 
When you’ve got him down, how to keep him down.” 

As for his handsome eulogy on Baltimore, modesty forbids us — her 
unworthy son — to do more than allude to it. When he tells us that 


ifs 





art and science reign 
Coequal in her fair domain, 
And genius springs to fresher light,” 
and that 
“On intellect’s supremest height 
She sits beside the gates of light, 
A very city of the soul,” 


we can only blushingly bow, and fall back on our French :—*“ trop 
dhonneur, Monsieur; vous nous faites beaucoup trop d’honneur!” 
But we fear we have fallen into a vein of levity alike misbecoming 
to us and to our subject. We feel a strong drawing of sympathy 
toward Mr. Carr. He is evidently (without fault of his own) a young 
man: he is quite as evidently, in a mild way, an ambitious man ; and 
he is doubtless a man of tender feelings, for despite his Spirit of 
Battle we can not believe that he really “revéls” in carnage and 
battens on the gory carcases of the slain. We are sure he is a good 
man — yes, a good man. How can we then avoid sympathising with 
the touching pathos and uncertainty of his Z’Zuvoie :-— 
“Farewell! Forever ? 
I know not. Never 
Doth young endeavor, 
Essaying rhyme, 
Aspire so madly, 
And die so sadly 
As the first time.” 


If he will allow us to amend the penultimate line so as to read — 
* And fail so badly,” 


the stanza will neatly sum up our views touching Zhe River of Life 
and Other Poems. 
W. H. B. 


Wilde’s Summer Rose; or the Lament of the Captive. By Anthony 
Barclay, Esq. Published by the Georgia Historical Society. 
Savannah. 1871. 


Our readers will probably remember a paper in the SOUTHERN 
MaGazin_E for March, in which an account was given of a playful 
mystification in the style of “ Father Prout,” the subject of which was 
those beautiful verses of the late Hon. R. H. Wilde, beginning “ My 
life is like the summer rose.” In the neat little volume before us a 
full account is given of the circumstances which gave birth to the 
poem in question, of the Greek version written by an English gentle- 
man in Savannah, Anthony Barclay, Esq., the compiler of the work 
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before us, and secretly sent to a clergyman (who, we may fancy, had 
a taste for literary mare’s-nests), and how this surreptitiously got into 
print, whence the absurdest charges of plagiarism against Mr. Wilde. 

The surprising thing about all this is the appalling ignorance, of 
Greek and Greek poets at least, that nearly every one connected with 
this affair has displayed. The Greek version professed to be an ode 
of Alcaeus, and to bewail the indifference of Sappho to his love. Now 
every one who has dipped into Greek literature knows who Alcaeus 
was and the dialect he used, and every reader of Horace knows his 
metrical forms. And this Greek “ode” was without dialect, and was 
not in metre at all— plain prose broken up into longer and shorter 
lines. Yet the President of the chief college in Georgia “could not 
say whether it was an ode of Alcaeus or not”; the editor of the 
North American Magazine, “fulfilling,” as he pompously says, “ the 
duty of a literary critic,” pronounces the verses the genuine produc- 
tion of “ Alcaeus of Mitylene, one of the sweetest of all the erotic 
bards (!) of ancient Greece,” and declares that the translator (z. ¢. 
Mr. Wilde) has failed to convey the exceeding beauties of the Greek 
— which it is evident the reviewer could not scan, since he does not 
know prose from verse, and we would wager a cotton-bale to a pump- 
kin-pie he could not vead either. And he then mounts a grand classi- 
cal Bema and gives himself learned airs to astound the gobemouches ! 
Even Dr. Arnold, after justly correcting the reviewer for calling Al- 
caeus an “erotic bard,” says, with the emphasis of italics, that on 
the contrary “every school-boy knows that although he was in love 
with Sappho, his reputation arose from his ric poetry”—as if 
nobody could write poems about love in lyric measures. What, we 
pray you, did that dear little Sappho, whom you have just mentioned, 
write? Was she not Zyric —to our delight, and erotic —to Mr. Swin- 
burne’s? 

We can but smile to think how Mr. Barclay, who is evidently a 
genuine scholar, must have chuckled at all these flounderings, though 
he is too polished a gentleman to show his mirth, even in his 
criticisms. However, we must not despair of an improvement in 
classical knowledge in a country where already one bit of Latin has 
become popular. This has been adopted, we believe, as a motto by 
the State of New York; it consists of but one word, introduced by 
Mr. Longfellow ; and being but one word, contains only one gram- 
matical blunder. 


W. H. B. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


HERE is a certain grim, but far from unhappy mood, in which the 

mind, recreating itself in solitude, reverts naturally to those ex- 
amples of grotesque humor which please without producing laughter. Such 
a mood we have just been indulging in; and the reflections, if they deserve 
to be called by so substantial a name, which visited us then, were no doubt 
brought to mind through our chancing to think of one or two instances of 
the peculiar kind of humor just mentioned. One of these instances was 
the story told of the old poet Skelton, who, being in orders, had so scandal- 
ised his superiors in the church by his free life and loose writings, that the 
Lord Cardinal, then residing in England, had summoned him before him to 
receive a long lecture, which he received in a kneeling posture. The lecture 
became very tedious, and the posture very wearisome, until at length the 
poet, unable to endure the torture any longer, gravely interrupted the prelate 
and begged that he might be allowed to make a petition. Liberty being 
granted him to do so, he prayed that, as his Eminence seemed to have a 
great deal more to say, he might now lie down and wallow, for he could kneel 
no longer. We may imagine the face with which the great dignitary heard 
this piece of witty impudence ! 

Another instance that came into our mind was Luther’s notion — meant 
very seriously by him, however —that humor was an invaluable weapon 
when close-pressed by the temptations of the Devil; “for,” said he, “ he is 
a proud spirit and cannot abide to be poked fun at!” Yet the Prince of 
the Air has himself a bitter, caustic humor, and is much given to the bad 
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habit of sneering, if we trust the representations of all the great poets who 
seem to know so much about him. But this is only another confirmation of 
the old saying that jokers are the last persons in the world to take a joke 
kindly. 

Still another instance was the maxim gratuitously offered us by a suscep- 
tible friend shortly after he had been, to our certain knowledge, unsuccessful 
in a love-affair. He put it somewhat in these words: “The surest way to 
make a lady your fast friend is to court her as soon as you are confident 
that she loves some one else. You are refused of course, but she has the 
kindest of feelings towards you ever after. It takes a man devoid of 
vanity and filled with a sincere desire for true womanly friendship to do this 
gracefully. But it is worth the cost. He must, however, likewise slightly 
delude himself.” We hinted to him that we had reason to believe he had 
been magnanimously and chivalrously deluding himself quite recently. He 
blushed a little and changed the subject. It is pleasant to be able to say 
that he has now no longer any motive for deluding himself, nor any right to 
be making staunch friends among the ladies after that fashion, having a wife 
and sundry little folks to appropriate all the affections he has to dispose of. 

It is curious how many of these little turns of thought, which are rich in 
oddity to our ears and charm by a certain grotesqueness of extravagance, 
were uttered in the first instance in all seriousness. Frequently the only 
element which makes them humorous to us is the contrast between the 
gravity of the author and the violence of the expression. Such is the case 
where Ruskin, that eloquent rhapsodist, curses the house-fly—I dare say 
one was tormenting him at the time—a “black incarnation of caprice !” 
After the relief of that malediction, no doubt the great prose-poet settled 
down to his work again with redoubled energy, and didn’t mind half as 
much as before the maddening attentions of that little subject of the 
malevolent Princeps Muscarum, the Jew’s Beelzebub. 

Then there’s that wicked delight we take in the thought of others being 
bored, which certainly goes far to corroborate old Hobbes of Malmesbury’s 
account of the philosophy of laughter, as mainly owing to the malicious and 
selfish pleasure we have in our own freedom from the pains and annoyances 
and mishaps of others. We confess to reading with great relish such 
accounts of the minor tribulations of life as Pepys, delightful old diarist, 
gives again and again of his wife’s recitals from the long-winded romances 
of Calprenede and Scudéri. One such passage is brief enough to bear 
jotting down here :—“ 12th May, 1666. I find my wife troubled at my check- 
ing her last night in a coach, in her long stories out of Grand Cyrus, which 
she would tell, though nothing to the purpose, nor in a good manner.” We 
too have been button-holed, and do not in the least pity our fellow-victims ; 
or if we pity them, much the bigger feeling in our breast is delight that we 
are not zow suffering ; and it is mingled with a vast deal of amusement at 
the stress under which the sufferers are laboring. So selfish is man when 
the pains of his fellows are not on a sufficiently grand scale to arouse the 
kind of emotions which tragedy. awakens! It would seem as though the 
artistic forms must enter into the play of circumstance and the esthetic 
sense be appealed to in order to touch the latent springs of human sympathy, 
and bid that which seemed a rock before gush forth streams of pity. 

Well, the first reflection we made in connection with these reminiscences 
and the pleasure we experienced in them, was rather a self-complacent one. 
How much richer, we thought, is the enjoyment derived from a quiet chuckle 
over such quaintnesses of humor and odd traits of human nature, than that 
which the larger body of men get from their loud guffaw over some rough 
joke in which perhaps we should see but little fun, nay, even than that which 
men, alive to a keen appreciation of wit, find in some sparkling repartee or 
neat equivoque! These too we enjoy, but with nothing like the same relish 
that is afforded by the subtle essence of pure humor, the deliciously complex 
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flavor of Charles Lamb or the ambushed pungency of Sterne. But then, in 
the midst of our self-gratulation came the recollection that we had’ many a 
time longed to have once more the old boyish zest for simple mirth, the old 
capacity to laugh heartily at little or nothing, the old elasticity of body and 
spirit which made hilarity the most natural thing in the world, and needed so 
slight a cause to shake the midriff and wrinkle the face into all the distortions 
Momus inspires. Who of us grown-folk has not watched with an inward 
sigh the glad sports of children, and longed to laugh out with that fresh, free 
burst of merriment which is so easy to them? The thing is a commonplace 
of talk and of books, and yet it is one of those great heart-haunting facts of 
nature which are always new to us, always full of a kind of mystery. Life 
and the gradual wearing away of it are themes that history, poetry, philo- 
sophy, science, and the beautiful arts never tire of searching into. It is not 
on the gay side of us alone that we feel this painful sense of the decay of 
vital vigor. The tenderer nature within us too, as it comes to cope with the 
rougher, less sympathetic forms of social intercourse, grows blunted and 
weary and dazed; and the hardness forced upon us by manly needs makes 
us many times forgetful that we ever kept softer souls in our bosoms. Nor 
is it only in gentle thoughts and chivalrous manners that we are prone to 
fail, as the battle of life forces us to steel our natures at all points to the 
shock of alien interests. For as we recede from youth, we mournfully note 
in ourselves the gradual vanishing of the poetic temperament itself in all its 
thousand manifestations ; and if there be no children around to quicken it 
into new life, it soon gets to be a mere vague memory, the reality of which 
we are half inclined to doubt at times. But it is consoling to reflect that, 
while the peculiar functions which men are destined to exercise narrow 
their natures on this side, it is the mission of the home to re-awaken the 
slumbering instincts, and to furnish full exponents of the tenderer and more 
spiritual parts of humanity in this second life which nature invites us to 
enter upon. 

The keeping of her child-nature by a true woman is not merely her grace 
and charm, but her glory and her strength. Even before new domestic ties 
are formed by the man who has left the buoyancy of youth behind him, the 
influence of woman’s sweet spirit in our modern society is potent to keep 
alive in him some traces of that eager joy in life and those young fragrances 
of the soul which it is such a bitterness to lose altogether. And when he 
has linked with his future life some fair form of this perennial sunshine, and 
has put the strong soil of his more rugged nature under the culture of its 
loving warmth, lo! there spring up many a tender flower and rich cereal 
and pleasant fruit, and over and around them all a pure and wholesome 
atmosphere. Youth and exuberant life and poetic perceptions have come 
back to him again, and are present with him always in the person of the 
woman-nature, which is child-nature too, that is, his other self. And the 
children that surround them keep the mature powers of age from ever 
sinking back into childishness, and the blessed sense of oneness with child- 
hood from ever freezing into the stiffness of both soul and body which old 
age would of itself entail. The circle of sympathy is widened too as the 
sense of the home and the family grows stronger. The ties of kindred and 
friendship are doubled at once for each true husband and true wife; and 
when the sons and daughters of the household form their own new friend- 
ships, and in process of time yet stronger ties, these new affections are 
linked with the old, and in the case of hearts that are good and wise the 
circle of sympathy goes on widening as the years increase. It is thus that 
the noblest civic feeling is engendered, thus that we learn to open our hearts 
still more widely and take in, with the thought of Christ the common 
Saviour of all to prompt us, all humanity within the grasp of our charity. 

But there are wants which we cannot impute to the departure of youth, 
wants of which some of us have been conscious all our days and cannot 


— 
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supply. There are wants, deficiencies in our nature which even the sweet- 
ness of domestic happiness may make us feel only the more strongly. We 
must confess that this reflection did not come solely from the vague musing 
over little matters of humor which we haye been mentioning. It sprung up 
at the suggestion of a little incident which helped to keep us awake when 
we had been for some time sleepless. It was but a short time ago that we 
heard in the dead of night a party of young men singing a plaintive, thrilling- 
sweet air to a guitar, a song in a minor key, as they aaa along the street ; 
and we felt, amid the delight that pure nocturnal melody gave, a sudden pang 
of bitter regret, of profound sorrow that we ourselves could not sing, could 
not play. Is it not one of the intensest convictions we can have of the in- 
completeness of this life, to have the zsthetic joy in any form of art and to 
be conscious of utter incapacity to produce it? Yet ’tis surely better to 
have appreciation of one of nature’s rich gifts without possession of the 
gift itself, than to have neither gift nor sense of its goodness. And perhaps 
the enjoyment is more wholesome when it is thus removed many degrees 
from pride in self. 

These are certainly desultory reflections ; but if they can serve no other 
good end, they may at least form one more example of the myriads that 
exist, to show how many chords of thought and feeling a train of thought 
started from any point may touch. If we wrote out ‘all our thoughts we 
would be amazed to see what a wide range they take. 





FORT WARREN APHORISMS. 
in 1861-2 I was wrongfully confined with many others in Fort Warren. Many of the prisoners 
had albums in which they interchanged autographs, verses, and sentiments. My pen was in 
frequent request; but I have no record of any of my Zmfromftus except the following, which 
I found long after, written on envelopes and scraps of paper, in the satchel of my portmanteau :— 
Time writes his verdicts in eternal thought ; 
The future sits in judgment on the past; 
The wrongs of men, by whomsoever wrought, 
Are not ordained perpetual to last: 
The verdict soon or late will set them right 
Whose motto is “ For Truth to brunt the fight!” 


Battles are fought in every human heart — 

Battles which leave their impress on mankind: 

May those which we are fighting now impart 

A faith, to make us noble and resigned : 
Thus other fields on which we may appear 
May learn the worth of lessons taught us here. 


Nations may fall and flags be swept away, 
The idle dreams of fame fade one by one, 
The light of unknown heroes of to-day 
Go down to-morrow in a glorious sun: 
But one great principle will never die, 
A people’s right to choose its destiny. 


When other years have brought their full return 
Of peace, throughout this desolated land, 
May we who in these walis in bondage yearn, 
Strangers, but yet a sympathetic band, 
Find in the world and in each heart the test 
That what we did and thought was for the best. 
APPLETON OAKSMITH. 
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THE subjoined document is genuine, and faithfully copied to the letter. 
We commend it, uncommented, to the consideration of our readers. 


THE SONS OF PEACE. 


Wheras we desire To make it known to the Public That we the Colord People 
of A county, Residing in the Vicinity of have hereby orga- 
nized a Society styled the Sons of Peace. There-upon meeting on every 
Tuesday Night at until] further appropriation are Provided. 
Therefore we cordially invite our White Superiors to Come and Participate 
in our Meetings. We will thank you for your condesention, we need your 
counsil, to admonish us. We are ignorent, illiterate and need instruction 
and we hope your opportunitys will not be procrastinated at all 

We wish to inform the Public in the most comprehensive manner That 
we are not organized or Banded for any contravention or for any noxius 
aspects whatever. But simply to Render aid to the helpless, To Bury Those 
of the Society that is not able to Bury themselves, To foster the sick, To 
defray the insolvency of Those who are unable to liquidate their Doctor 
fees and To cultivate morality, you may rest assured that our society are 
not obnoxious to the elements of Politicts. It cannot and will not be Toler- 
ated in this Society, She shill lay procumbent in her own cabbon Relentless 
to our ears, I am Respectfully 

Your servant = = 

















We recapituate the in-Vitation to our white Friends to our meetings. 

We hereby cordially invite any White Person or Persons who may desire 
to see our Proceedings and we Thank them kindly for the menifestation of 
their kind condesention, We Know that in these extraordinary Times 
that public superstition has a Large Tendency to accumulate surmiseing 
suppositions. But here are the Fundamental principles of our sons of 
Peace as follows, viz. 

To Nurture the poor by various exibitions, To abstain from the abuse of 
intoxication, To cultivate Tranquility, To Familize Industry, To drop 
hostility But Reather use hospitality and gracefull curtesy to all. To abuse 
Thievery and To moralize immorality. 
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| Silk & Guanaco Umbrellas 


AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
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TAYLOR’S 


HATS, FORS and UMBRELLAS, 


Opposite Barnum's, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


R. Q. TAYLOR, 
Wa. W. PRET/ZMAN. 
G. E. &. LANSDOWNE. ‘ 


GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS 6. 0. D. 











cheaper than any other house, and we intend to maintain it. 
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< SCHOOL DESK, “2 
& Tt} t in the world. - 


FEMALE SCHOOL, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Gee TART ATT TYVAY Peincinal 
Mrs. ROBT. A. CASTLEMAN, Principal. 


Session, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

and Lights, $109.00; ‘Tuition in English, 
Tuition in English, Intermediate 
in English, Junior Class, $16.00 ; 
rimary Class, $14.00. Music, Lan 
gand Fancy Work, at Profes 
1er particulars, address the prin 


TERMS PER 
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BRINLY PLOWS 


fe Gy BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE, 

a Have taken over 250 Premiums ai 
ins \\ fairs throughout the South. Send for 
= i illustrated Cataloguewith 
Pe key | » List,and certificates 

u ma Of | inters who use them. 
“\ SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 

on 
PEN, BRINLY, MILES & HARDY, 
— > Lovisvirir, Ky 
















The Celebrated Estey Organs and Bradbury Pianos, the Leading Instruments. 
We have the reputation of selling Frst Class Organs and Pianos, trom 10 to 20 per cent, 


& CoO. 
Baltimore. 


HW. SANDERS 


79 W. Fayette Street. Md. 
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A Brilliant Offer! Sixteen Months for a Year| 


To ary person who will remit us $4 which is the regular subscription price), we will send THE GALAXY 
from September, 1871, to January, 1873. Anthony Trollope’s great story, the Kustace Diamonds, commenced in the 


eptember No. THE GALAXY 


Is the best American Magazine. No Family can afford to do without it. 


—. 


It gives more good and attractive reading matter for the money than any other periodical or book published in 
the country. 


The leading newspapers pronounce THE GALAXY the Best and Most Ably Edited American Magazine, 


THE GALAXY 
MEETS THE WANTS OF EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 

It contains thoughtful articles by our ablest writers. It contains sketches of life and adventure. It has 
Serial Stories by our best novelists ‘It has Short Stories in each Number. It bas Humerous Articles in each 
number, which are a constant source of delight to the public. In each number is a complete review of the world of 
hiteratore. 

The New Department of “Scientific Miscellany’ Appears in Each Number. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


ive 35 Cents per Number. - - - - - Subscription Price, $4 per year. 


— SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 


TWO BRILDIANT NOVELS. 
I. 


s ’ 
Justin McCarthy’s New Story, 
= = rr ‘ 
LADY JUDITH: 
A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS. ONE VOLUME OCTAVO, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, bound in paper, $1 25. Price, bound in cloth, $2,00, 
It is one of the most attractive stories which has been published for many a day, with all the brilliancy of style 


for which Mr. Mci‘arthy is noted, and at the same time a most dramatic and exciting plot. It will be read with 
Interest by thousands. 
XE. 


OVERLAND: 
A NOVEL By J. W. De FOREST, Author of “ Kate Beaumont,” etc., etc. 


Ove Volume, Octavo. Price, bound in paper, $1.00. Price, bound in cloth, $1.75. 


it is a story of great interest and power. and at the same time gives a most vivid snd wonderful description of 
ap overladu trip to Caliiornia. ip word painting this tury probably bas never been surpassed. 
Either of the above works seut by mali, post paid, on the receipt of the price. Fux 5sLe BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


G77 Broadway, New York. 





A VALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOK. 
SEED TRUTHS: 


OR, 
BIBLE VIEWS OF MIND, MORALS, AND RELICION. 
By PHARCELLUS CHURCH, D.D., Author of * Philosophy of Benevolence, etc., etc. One Volunie, 120. 
Price, $1.75. 
| What Dr. Robinson, Professor in Rochester Theological Seminary thinks of the book: 


“I have read SEED TRUTHS, and find that its pages, as its title indicates. stimulate to retiection. They ar¢ 
also quickeuing to the religious life. On sume pyuints 1 might uot entirely agree with you, but ou ail that is essential 
we should doubtiess be at ole. 

“Your unvary ng aim to carry the mind of the reader beyond the letter to the spirit of Scripture —to show 
that What yu cali the “exterior views of Scripture” is faulty without the “interior ’—that Christianit. as an 
Ovjective creed is powerless withvut the subjecuve principle of life—is excellent. OUrthodusy of life is quite a 
evpeutial as urthoduxy of creed, May your buvk have many readers.” 


From the Watchman and Reflector. 


_ “The results reached are the matured results of ove who says he has given fifty years of reflection to the 
subject aug five or rix years in putting the results into shape. We have read tie Look with some care and with much 
interest. It certainly contains many seed truths 1p morais and religion, tersely und freshly expressed.” 


Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW WORK. 
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A. L. Innere, Jr. J. Newton GreEea. 


164 W. Baltimore Street. 


Having thoroughly renovated every department of our Establishment, and 
largely added to our former extensive fonts of Book and Job Letter, by the 
purchase of the most recent and improved styles, we are now prepared to show 
specimens of our taste and skill, furnish estimates, and receive your orders. We 
have ample facilities for the printing of 


BOOKS OF EVERY KIND, CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, 
MEDICAL AND LEGAL CASES, POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 
CATALOGUES OF COLLEGES, CERTIFICATES, CIRCULARS, 
REPORTS, ADDRESSES, SERMONS, BANE CHECKS, LABELS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, CARDS, BILLHEADS, &c. 


ee a ee ee ee ee 


BOOK-BINDING. 





Further attention is called to this new branch now added to our Estab 
lishment. With the aid of skillful workmen, and possessing the advantage of 
having our work printed, ruled and bound upon the premises, we are enabled to 
fill orders at the shortest notice, in the best style, and at prices that cannot fail to 
please. We make to order Lepcers, Day Books, Journats, Copyinc Books, 
HoTeL Recisters, CasH, Sates aND CHECK Books, &c. 


MUSIC, MAGAZINES, AND OLD BOOKS REBOUND. 





aT 
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Washington University, Medical School, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











~~ 
FACULTY: 
HARVEY L. BYRD, M. D 
Professor of Obstetrics, 
JOSEPH E. CLAGETT, M. D 
Professor of Materia Medica 
JOHN F. MONMONITER, M. PD 
Professor of Physiology. 
MARTIN P. SCOTT, M. D 
Projessor of Diseases of Women. | 
JOHN J. MOORMAN, M.D | 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Huvieu- 
: . ; 8! 
CHAS. W. CHANCELLOR, M. D 
Professor of Anatomy. Vv 
JAS. E. LINDSAY, M. D. ) 
Prof ssor of Chemistry. d 
jOHN R. PAGE, M. D. 
Prose , the Practice of Medicine e: 
GEORGE G, FARNANDIS, M. D 
Projessor of surgery. 
N. W. LITTELL, M. D ra 
Lecturer on Ophthalmolog 
\. H. POWELL, M. D p 
f? ist tur of Anatom 
) Pp 


The course of instruction in this Institution is emineutly practical, It 
embraces a Winter Session and a Summer Session, The Winter Session 
begins on the Ist of October and terminates on the 22d of February, The 
Summer Session begins on the second Monday in March, and continues four 
months, 

The clinical advantages of the School are particularly fine, In addition 
to a Hospital, EXcLUSIVELY under the control of the Faculty, there is a City 
Dispensary connected with the College, which affords clinical material in 
vreat abundance. 

A limited number of Beneficiary Students, from the late slave-holding 


a4 





States, is annually received ; precedence being given to wounded and disabled §@ y, 
soldiers, 7 Ss 
FEES.—Winter Session, $120; Summer Session, $75; Matriculation, $5; J 
Graduation, $20; Dissection, Winter Session, $10, } 
For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, containing full particulars 


Sia 


address, 
Pror, CHAS, W. CHANCELLOR, M. D., 


Dean of the Faculty 
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| OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


7 


AN EXQUISITE PICTURE. 





‘“‘AskinG A Biessinc” (“Das Tischgebet,’’) 
By PROF. JORDAN, or Dussevvorr. 


SS ———EEE 


An Oil Chromo in the very highest style of art, 203 x 158, 
| strained on muslin and varnished, ready for framing. Probably the 
| very finest specimen of this style of chromo-lithography ever pro- 
duced in this country, and scarcely to be distinguished from the 
exquisite original. 

We offer a copy of this beautiful picture as a premium for a 


club of five pre-paid subscribers to the SourHERN Macazine. The 





picture will be sent securely packed, by express, freight paid, to any 


) part of the United States. 


It 


_ The Retail Price of the Picture is Seven Dollars oail a Half. 
1c 


our 


os THE SOUT HERN ‘PLANTER AND FARMER, 


‘ity RICHMOND, VA. 


asanenlbus 





ing This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to advertisers. 
lec ots taken by the best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly all the 
Southern States. 


; Subscription, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished. 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address, 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


ty RICHMOND, VA. 


$d ; 
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PHOSPHATIC BLOOD GUANO, 


An Improved Soluble Plant Food. 


(lts Nitrogen derived from BLOOD, and its Phosphates 
from BONES.) 


Blood Flour and Blood Meal. 
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THE MANHATTAN 
Manufacturing and Fertilizing Company, 


WORKS AT COMMUNIPAW, N. J., 
ADJOINING THE ABATTOIR. 
CAPITAL, = + + + = $200,000. 


JOHN D. WING, Acting President. 
JAMES H. BANKER, Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES: 

JOHN D. WING, 74 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
JAMES H. BANKE it, Bank of New York. 
ABKAHAM B. BAYLIS, 17 William Street, N. Y. 
b-4 * G. HARRI-ON, Baltimore. 

BAKER, (Pre sident Canton Company,) Raltimore. 
THOMAS J. HAND, 31 and 33 Broadway, N. Y. 
. New York, 

















SEND FoR CIRCULARS. 
THOS, J. HAND, Secretary, 
TRADE MARK, (P. O. Box 802.) 21 and 33 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The greatest possible benefit to grass lands is to be derived from manures 
applied during September and early part of October ; producing a growth which 
protects the roots during winter, and imparting such life and vigor to them, 
that the crop will make an early start in spring, and outstrip the weeds. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL WOMEN ; 


CHRONICLES OF THE LATE WAR. 


BY 
MARY TUCKER MAGILL. 





This most attractive story is a sequel 

o “The Holcombes,” which has met 

COMPRISING with such favor. The scenes are laid 

Apparatus, Black Boards, Books, Charts, Globes, |!" the regions devastated by the late 

; war; and the narrative abounds in 

Maps, Gymnastic Apparatus, graphic accounts of the strange adven- 

| tures, perils, and the sufferings which 

| befel so many hapless families that 
of several superior modern styles, and many | were exposed to its ravages. 

other “ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” | Price, $1 75 mailed, prepaid, on re- 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


MAILED ON DEMAND WITH TEN CENTS. | ceipt of price. 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
Publishers and Manufacturers, | PUBLISHERS, 


No. 14 Bond St., New York, ' BALTIMORE. 
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P 
KIS periodical (formerly the New Ec Lectic) is now 
THE ONLY LITERARY MAGAZINE published in the South; 
and as such, it is the aim of the publishers to make it, 
as far as possible, the representative of every department 
of Southern literature, and the exponent of the best talent 
and culture of our people—hitherto almost unknown for 
want of an adequate literary organ. 

An important feature of this magazine is the placing on 
record well-authenticated facts, derived from the highest 
sources of authority. relative to the late war; thus preserv- 
ing authentic materials for the future historian. 

Papers containing information respecting the resources 
and prosperity of the South, or judicious counsel for their 
improvement, are at all times welcomed. 

No articles of a sectarian character are admitted: no: 
will anything of a nature to give just offence to persons ot 
any Christian faith, find a place in our pages. 

Ample space is devoted to lighter literature, fiction, poetry, 
essays, and humorous sketches trom the best Southern writers, 
so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a welcome guest 
in every home-circle 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the dis- 
tinguished writers of the South. Among others we may 
mention the names of 


) 





Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, Genl. G. T 

Rev. H. C. Alexander, Genl. J A. 

Hon S. Teackle Wal'is, Rev. R, L. 

Prof B L Gildersleeve, Prof. Geo 

Prof. S.S_ Haldeman, Prof. Thos. R. Price, 
Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, Paul H. Hayne, 
Prof. W. Lekoy Brown, Miss Mollie E. Moore, 
Mrs. M. J. Preston, Sidney Lanier. 
Edward Spencer, Miss Marvy Carroll, 
Col. Jno S. Holt, Cc. W. Hills, 

Edwd. 8. Gregory, J. H. Myrover, 

Miss Nett.e Power Houston, ‘“ Philemon Perch,” 
Prof. W. H. Waddell, ** Pearl Rivers,” 

** Barton Grey,” “* Klzey Hay.” 


and many others. 

TERMS:—Single subscription $400 per annum. To 
Clergymen and Teachers $3.00. For club-rates address 
the publishers. Specimen number sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 


MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL, 


Wa. HAND BROWNE, £difor. BALTIMORE, 
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FS. HAN SOW Iss ae co. 
45 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, (adjoining Masenic 'lemple, 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interior Decorations, Freneh Fancy Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Connectin 
Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of the very Latest and Finest Styles. 


Having superior facilities for menntreterinn , particular attention wil! 
visiting the City are invited to call and examine. 


BNGLISFEL PERIODICALS 


Supplied direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. F. STEVENS, American 





be given to orders. Stranger: 





Literary and Library Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
The Pall Mall Budget, 3%. 
a year—Alhenaum, $4.25 
sent to B, F. STEVENS direct, 


The Saturday Review, 
gold, a year—IJilustrated News, $7.00 
Orders with remittance may be 


The Spectator, 
gold, 


rate. 


London. 
50, gold, a year each.— 7he Graphic, $9.00 
gold, a year—all others at same 


or to his Agente, Messrs. 


saVENG & WILLEY, 34% Pine Street, New York. 


JENNINGS’ 
This preparation will effectually Cleanse, Beautify and Preserve the Teeth. 


EAU DENT! IF RICE. 


It will impart 


to the Breath a most delightful Fragrance, and to the Gums a healthy Action, and a conse- 
quent firmness and brightness of Color. 


EAU 


pints and quarter pipts.) 


DE COLOGNE--Double. 


The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is universally acknowledged 
a” A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 


(In pinta, half 


Pharmaceutiont Chemists, 90 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 


——1. 
Cc olton’s 

Lect ) 

_OF THE CHOICEST FRUITS. AND fone y, 


oRS ) 





It bas the delicate and refreshing fragrance 


ef a Genuine Farina Cologne Water, | 
and is indispensable to | 


“es 


qT 


oe on ft “eek oas 
the Toilet of every 
Lady or Gentleman. Sold by ines 


Draggists and Dealers in PERFUMERY. tice 


The ‘““MANSARD.” 


This new and elegant Style of the 
LADD PATENT STIFFENED GOLD 
WATCH CASE for American movements, 
recently invented by us, is now in mar- 


ket, and for sale by Jewelers and Watch. | 


makers generally, from whom may also 
be preeured our regular (or dome) and 
flat-bevel styles in Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Sizes. Descriptive circulars sent 
on application. 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 
tg you wish to be cured 


OPIUM EF ATERS of the habit, address T. 
CLARKE, ., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. ; 


KIDDER'S. PASTILLES, “criss 
for ASTHMA. 

mail. STOWELL & Co. Darlestown, Mass, 
IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers. Gun 
Material. Write for Price List, to Great 
WrerTsrn GuN Wonks, Pittsburg, Pa. Army Gune, 
Revolvers, &c., bonght ortraded for. Agents wanted 








| mium, $5.12. 
ll Maiden Lane, New York. 


TiItk 


FLORENCE 
SEWING MACHINE 


will sew everything needed in a Samily from the 
heaviest to the lightest fabric, 
IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 


Than any other Machine. 


| FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 


F LORENC FE, MASS. 


HERALD OF HEALTH, Seva Bee: 


of either Physical Perfection, illustrated, price 
$1.50: Guide to Beauty and Symmetry. or Web 
ster’s Pocket Dictionary, 300 paces. 300 illustra 
tions, 18.000 words. phrases, proverbs etc., GIVEN 
FREE to eac h subscriber; 12 cts. extra for postage 
on book. ergZymen and teachers $1 without pre 

mium. ‘Any ‘$4 Magazine or paper and the Herald 
each one year without premium, $4.50; with pre- 

WoondD & HOLBROOK, 15 
Laight Street. New York. 


ADVERTISERS SHOULD SEND FOR 


weM. J. CARLTON'S 


LISTS of ADVERTISING MEDIUMS. 


ADDRESS, 


| WM. J. CARLTON, Advertising Agent, 39 Park Row, N. Y. 
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COLEMAN & ROGERS, 
PHARMACEUTISTS, 
173 W. Baltimore Street, 


‘of pure DRUGS 


45, and all rare ore urmaceutical prepa- 


FEARILS, 


Our Mineral Water Department 


JEWELRY 
aQaLVIa AAATIS 


. Bedford, 
ichy, 
ockbwidge Alum 


RICH 


ealing, 
‘oyner’s Sulphur 
Seltzer, 
Empire Saratoga 


PIAMONDS, 


, Geyser, 


Hathorn, de. 
FF’S GENUINE 
M. FORREST’S 

D JUNIPER TAR. 


ance are promptly 


THOS. J. IRVING & CO 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 
168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, | ; 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 


30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders at| 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. a 
SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. ve 
We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of A 
Others, have entrusted us with their orders : — 
Hon. A. A. STEPHEN 3, Georgia. Judge ROBINSON, Annapolis, Md. Eret. Cc NELSON, Annapolis, Md. 
i. SANDS. Ellicott City, Md. Hon. H. W. ARC shy snarytand. . B. DANGERE! ), 
col. E.G. i, Georgia, “A. J. ACKERMAN  Alexay 
' -JOHNSTON, * U.S. Att'y, Ws ashington, D. ees Col. D. C., DeJAE 
~ R. DORSEY, Columbia, S.C. Rev. J. M. BONNELL, Macon, Ga 
Dr.G EO. C. COOPEL Z- Army, 3 BURKE, Alexandria, Va 
ort Monioe. J. CARWILE, Fayetteville, N.C, 


Hon. JOSHUA HILL, Ge, mn gia. JN’) R. CLARKE, Ellicott City, Md. 
E. y SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. of. J.M. VASHIELL, Annapolis, Mx 


Directio 


Measure size of neck—size round the br¢ —_ 
shoulders or spival column to the end of w tee ga ling the atm & 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bg. ee ee a 
‘ ; . ’ om. For Studs or Buttons, State 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 


Orders fo- z SS, . : 
eoere Dr GLOVER, Clee, ane See RWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 


Goods forwarded, with bill C9, D., by Express, to any part of the Country 











FAMILY FAVORITE 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 





> 


P 


1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS ; which experience was repeated in 


Baltimore at the MARYLAND INSTITUTE fair of 1869. 
Thousands of ladies Will testify to the anprenriateness of the above title. 
. Coiting, Ruffling, 








Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, 


Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and same time, 
Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, and Tubing executed with eas we 
Lock-StitcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGH™ DLE 


| SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURAB. 


. Ve 


Every assertion guaranteed. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE ae NY, 


} BRANCH OFFICES a 

| 53 N. Cuartes Sr., Battimore, Mo. 213 N. Fiecit St., >t. Louis. 
6:3 Broapway, New York, r9t Lake Sr., a AGO. 
1307 CHESiauT Sr.,. Puvrsacurcns H9 WASeinGre . Boston. 


—_ - ae eee Oe rel 


me 2.8 T r vr ’ T 7 
| ee TOUINE, | 
| Which has ever been adding laureiste irs Inventors since the PARIS ExPosITION of 





H 2RD, CONN. 





UPHOLSTERY HOUSE FURNISHING. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


BSTARLISHER 1821. 


= WALTER CROOK, Jr. 


220 


West Baltimore Street, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DKEALBR IN 


mOW SHADES, 
= CURTAINS, 

moO & TLE COVERS, 
CANOPIES, 


ey DOW AWNINGS, 
Wholesale and gee. 


~ ¥INDOW DECORATIONS &CORNICES. | 








¥ Premium to Clubs, see page XIII. of Advertisements. 
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